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Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor 1s, nor e’er shall be; 

In every work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend. 
POPE. 


THE GENTLE ART 
OF EXPLOITING GULLIBILITY 


SECTION 1 


The value of every story depends upon its being true; a 
story is a picture either of an individual or of human nature. 


Johnson to Boswell, at Temple Statrs, 1'776. 
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Dr. Johnson’s words ring down along a century and 
more. A story should not only be true, but semi-colour- 
less and dispassionate. What is here set down of Horatio 
William Bottomley (this was his full name), and his career, 
is founded on facts; either the written words or the pic- 
tured events. Whatever the effect of his work, whether 
for guile or for good, the record is given without pseudo- 
varnish, veneer, or vehemence. 

It is known, if reference be made to the records 
1860. of an Assurance Company (to whom a proposal was 

made in Bottomley’s own handwriting for a life 
policy), that he was born in London on the 23rd day of 
March, 1860. 

His father’s christian name, as given on the assured’s 
proposal, was William; his mother’s name was Elizabeth. 

It was told by Bottomley that his father died in confine- 
ment and insane. 

Years ago, Bottomley told a solicitor that the aspersions 
on his parentage were unfounded, and in later years it 
was said of him that he was born in Peter Street, Hackney, 
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and that his father was a journeyman tailor. Both father 
and mother are now dead. 

History does not record how the infantile Bottomley 
“lightly drew his breath and felt his life in every limb,” 
but it is generally known that he was educated in Sir 
Josiah Mason’s Orphanage, Erdington, Birmingham; and 
one of his subsequent associates, with whom he was closely 
connected in after years, went through the same curri- 
culum. 

When Bottomley left the orphanage, he continued his 
education with a builder named Smith, in Ryland Road, 
Birmingham, where for 18 months he graduated as office 
boy. 

He then transferred his sphere of activity to London, 
where he took up a junior position with a Wood Street 
haberdashery firm (referred to in Bottomley’s first auto- 
biography). 

What happened immediately after he left the barrow 
and goods of the Manchester warehouseman at the corner 
of a City thoroughfare, under the auspices of a City 
police officer, and departed into the less arduous but, 
for him, dangerously forensic surroundings of a sharp 
City solicitor’s office, can only be conjectured. 

This much is known as a fact : that on the 8th January, 
1879, he was in a more reputable solicitor’s establishment 
in Essex Street, Strand; for there, amongst the records, 
is to be found a deed engrossed on parchment, bearing 
the date 8th January, 1879. The engrossment appears 
to have been examined according to solicitors’ routine, 
and the word ‘“ share’”’ was found to have escaped the 
copyist’s eye. This word “ share ” has been written in, 
in most evenly-lined copperplate, by Bottomley. The 
writing is unmistakable, and it is to be presumed that it 
will stand for all humanly recorded time. It is a strange 
incident that the word ‘“‘ share”? should have been so 
sedulously copied! by Bottomley. ‘ Share” is written 
large over his career, and, as in these pages it hereafter 
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appears, share transactions in Joint Stock Companies 
preoccupied a large portion of Bottomley’s thought from 
the year 1882 till 1921, when the last of his ‘‘ share ” 
promotions, ‘“‘ The Sunday Publications, Limited,” en- 
cumbered the light of Somerset House. 

It is to be conceded that the pellucid atmosphere (or 
the reverse) of a solicitor’s office induced Bottomley, no 
doubt after having mentally inhaled young ambition’s 
dream, to depart with the abruptness with which he left 
the Manchester warehouseman’s barrow. It is certain 
that he joined a well-known firm of shorthand-writers 
in 1880 — a firm which still exists, and whose skilled 
actuaria recorded his trial before Mr. Justice Salter. 
These shorthand-writers continue to display the old 
firm’s card (with Bottomley’s name upon it), carefully 
preserved from time’s effacing fingers behind a glass 
screen. 

About this time, Bottomley entered upon political life 
and became a member of the Hackney Parliament, an 
affair of local polemical unimportance. With his entrée 
into this arena, he carried into remunerative practice his 
brachygraphical bent, and soon there appeared the ‘‘ Hack- 
ney Hansard,” now entombed in the abyss of the British 
Museum. 

For some reason Bottomley transferred his atiectons 
to Battersea, and there evolved a ‘‘ Battersea Hansard.”’ 
This concern became financially embarrassed, Bottomley 
not having the controlling influence of his friend and 
partner, the shorthand-writer, who was his colleague on 
the ‘“‘ Hackney Hansard.” Financial embarrassment was 
the accelerative for one of the outstanding features of 
Bottomley’s career — ‘ re-construction.” 

The local Hansards were amalgamated into a journal 
called ‘‘ The Debater,” which covered reports of all 
London local Parliaments. ‘ The Debater”’ exists in 
the British Museum, and, if time permitted, a careful 
scrutiny of its columns might bring about an appreciation 
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of the genesis of Bottomley’s financial and journalistic 
enterprises. 

In the year 1880, Bottomley married a charming 
1880. young lady, no doubt, whose maiden name was 

Norton. She slapped his face once, if Mr. Bot- 
tomley’s recent statement to a ‘“‘ Daily Express’ repre- 
sentative is to be credited as authentic, the reason given 
being the bringing home of a dog instead of a receipt 
for a hire purchase instalment due on a piano. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that a portrait of Mrs. 
Bottomley, painted by a Mr. Holyoake, appeared in the 
early eighties in one of the London portrait exhibitions. 

Bottomley, at this period, was partial to the social 
amenities of the billiard saloon, having acquired the 
‘‘ billiard touch’ in Birmingham. There are in existence 
old habitués who still frequent a billiard saloon at the 
end of Fleet Street, and who still refer to his exploits, and 
to Bottomley himself as ‘‘ the green coated stranger.” 
He was a mystery to the young billiard lions of the eighties. 
His green coat was the signal for great attention, and, it 
is feared, a certain amount of sportive speculation. His 
habit was to go into the saloon, back his play, be settled 
with, and depart. Sometimes he was unfortunate; then 
the mystery was intensified, and settlement was post- 
poned ! 

A young medical student, because of his relationship 
with one of the principals, had frequent occasion to visit 
the solicitor’s office in Essex Street whilst Bottomley 
was a myrmidon of its purlieus. His name was Alfred 
Locke Cox. He is now dead. Opinion of his character 
must remain unexpressed. He was of good parentage (his 
father was an Associate of the Midland Circuit). Possibly 
the Birmingham propinquities attracted Bottomley and 
Locke Cox, but certain it is that from 1879 to the present 
time their association was one of the closest and most inti- 
matein Bottomley’scareer. Locke Cox has been humorously 
termed ‘‘ Bottomley’s rubber stamp,” as most of the Com- 
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pany and journalistic literature for which a Secretary was 
required bore his impressed signature — from a rubber 
stamp. Circulars and cheques issued to shareholders, 
subscribers, and even the electorate, were similarly sub- 
scribed — Alfred Locke Cox. 

It is conceivable that Bottomley’s histrionic abilities 
even then assisted his eloquence. One of Bottomley’s 
assets was the power of inflection and emphasis of his 
tropes and periods. This may have attracted Locke 
Cox, as it undoubtedly attracted others. An old gentle- 
man (long since removed from the sphere of terrestrial 
thought and action) who was chided by his family for 
entrusting Bottomley with a sum approximating £40,000, 
told them: “I like this man; I have heard him speak; 
I won’t have you say a word against him; anyone who 
says a word against Bottomley I will quarrel with. Iam 
not sorry I lent him the money, and I would do it again.” 

Bottomley and Hooley used to sell the goodwill of their 
victims to each other. 

Once upon a time, Hooley having paid Bottomley £125 
for one of the goodwills, Bottomley, during Hooley’s 
transit from the ‘‘ Market,” rang up Hooley’s secretary 
and told him : — “‘ I have drawn £125 from your Governor 
for old XXX, a sucked orange, to say goodbye to him.” 
There is a document amongst Hooley’s papers signed by 
Bottomley — ‘“‘ In consideration of £125, I hereby declare 
that I am without any interest in any transactions you 
(Hooley) have with Mr. XXX.” 

The victim in question once told Hooley’s secretary 
that he had had a number of deals with his Principal. 
‘You may think me foolish, ”’ he said, ‘ but the reason 
is that I am 83 years of age. I have been a student of 
human nature and life since my youngest days, and the 
conclusion I have come to, is that life is a complex system, 
and that anticipation is its greatest joy; and Mr. Hooley 
can give me plenty of that, so I am prepared to pay for 
it 993 
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This was said by an old gentleman who had “ entrusted”’ 
and lost a sum of £92,000 between Hooley and Bottomley. 
In exchange he had a sufficient number of share certificates 
of elaborate and beautiful design, embellished in gold, 
and configurated in red, green and blue, with which to 
wall-paper his mansion. His relatives now appreciate 
these certificates as much as the Russians at the present 
moment appreciate roubles in paper currency, which are 
reputedly used for domestic mural decoration, if British 
officers from the Murmansk district are to have credence 
given to their old soldiers’ stories. 

In the early eighties Bottomley’s young financial ideas 
began to bud, and as a natural corollary he became 
associated with stalwart citizens of Judaic ancestry. One 
specially assisted his career by servile obedience and faith- 
ful inspiration —- a man named Saul Cooper, a furrier, 
and a sojourner in this country from Austrian Poland. 
From the middle eighties he lived as a member of the 
Bottomley circle, or, to use the latter’s own phrase, as 
‘© a member of my stable.” His name will appear here- 
after, but his association was probably induced during 
the Hansard Union prosecution, with whom, associated 
with Bottomley, were Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs (Lord Mayor 
of London), Joseph Isaacs (the father of the present Lord 
Reading), and Charles Dollman, also a furrier, Bottomley’s 
relative by marriage. 

A clearly apprehended searchlight on the methods of 
the Hansard Union was the circular issued by the Commit- 
tee of the Shareholders which was appointed on the 2nd 
March, 1891, to “‘ investigate the situation and prospects 
of the Anglo-Austrian Printing and Publishing Union, 
Ltd., and to report thereon.” 

The report, which was marked “ private, for use of 
shareholders only,’’ and which was signed by H. 8. King, 
H. D. Greene, W. H. Smith, and F. Stroud, was as follows: 


1. Your Committee held protracted meetings on the sth, 7th, 
gth, and 12th days of March, attended by the secretary of the 
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Company and by Mr. F. B. Maddison (Solicitor). Some of the 
books of the Company were examined and, in addition to the 
gentlemen previously named, the following personally gave infor- 
mation : — Mr. Bottomley (the Vendor), Mr. Agg-Gardner, and 
Sir H. Isaacs, Sir R. Lethbridge, and Mr. Kegan Paul (Directors). 


2. The result of our investigations as to “‘ the condition and 
prospects of the Company ”’ is to show that its condition is insol- 
vent and its prospect is liquidation. 


3. The Committee, however, feel bound to place before the 
shareholders the circumstances which have brought about the 
present situation, as well as the reasons which weigh against the 
proposal advanced at the Extraordinary General Meeting on 
the 2nd instant on behalf of the Board. 


4. The Memorandum of Association was signed on the 8th 
of November, 1889, by Sir H. Isaacs, Mr. Bottomley, and by 
five persons stated to be employés of the Hansard Union. On 
the same day it was registered at Somerset House. 


5. On the 21st of February, 1890,.we are informed that these 
seven persons held the First Statutory Meeting, and in pursuance 
of Art, 72, appointed in writing all the Directors except Sir 
H. Isaacs and Mr. Bottomley, who by the same article were 
appointed the first Directors of the Company, and by Article 88, 
were named the first Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Board. 
With the exception of Lord Teynham and Mr. Agg-Gardner, 
all the Directors were somewhat closely associated with Mr. Bot- 
tomley in other ventures. 


The persons who subscribed the Memorandum, with the 
exception of Sir H. Isaacs, have never had any Shares in the 
Company. On the same day the Directors held their first 
Meeting and discussed the prospectus, and, according to the 
minutes, Mr. Bottomley refused to act as a Director ‘‘ until all 
questions connected with the purchase had been disposed of, 
including the allotment of Shares.”’ 


A Contract with Mr. Bottomley was, we are told, sealed on 
this day, whereby, in consideration of £600,000 in cash, Shares, 
and Debentures, to be paid or allotted in certain picpotnons 
Mr. Bottomley became bound to complete the sale to the Com- 
pany of 13 Businesses which he had contracted to acquire from 
persons abroad. His purchase contracts required the payment 
by him in Vienna by the 31st of March, 1890, of about £200,000, 
failing which his deposits would be forfeited and his option to 
continue the contracts would lapse. 


6. On the 22nd of February the Prospectus was issued. 


7. On the 28th of February the Board commenced allotment; 
2 
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but Mr. Agg-Gardner having, at Mr. Bottomley’s request, in- 
creased his application by 200 shares (£2,000), the final allotment 
was made on the 25th of March, as follows : — 





3,888 Ordinary Shares of {10 ... ar a» £38,880 
3,280 Preference _,, LG 2. baie w-» 32,800 
276 Debentures of {100 each ... ne Jes 27,600 
£99,280 
The Directors were allotted the following Shares :— 
Sir H. Isaacs Set ee - 100 Ordinary Shares. 
Mr. Kennard ne a w.»  I00 “ a 
Mr. Kegan Paul ... aoe ...  I00 . ie 


Lord Teynham and Sir Roper Lethbridge respectively were 
allotted 50 Ordinary and 50 Preference Shares. Mr. Agg Gardner 
took 300 Ordinary and 50 Preference Shares. Mr. Bottomley, 
notwithstanding the 71st Article, requiring him to qualify by 
taking Shares of the Company to the nominal amount of £1,000, 
has never had any allotted to him, nor has he been registered in 
respect of any. 

The Directors were attended by the Company’s Solicitor 
(Mr. Webb), and also by Mr. Bottomley, the Vendor. ‘The 
legality and the expediency of going to allotment were considered, 
and Mr. Bottomley, who had (he informs us) then incurred about 
£20,000 expenses for deposits, &c., which would have been lost 
if the project had been stopped, gave assurances to the directors 
which induced them to proceed. 


S. The total sums received by the Company from the Sub- 
scribers for Ordinary and Preference Shares and Debentures was 
£93,022. No other monies have been received on any other 
accounts or from any other persons whatsoever. Some of the 
original allottees have not paid, and dispute their liability. 


9g. On the 28th March, the Directors record the following 
minute, prepared, we believe, by their Solicitor, Mr. Webb, who 


was in attendance :— 


‘‘ The Vendor (Mr. Bottomley) attended at the request of the 
Board, and having ratified the agreement come to on allot- 
ment as to accepting Shares and Debentures at the option 
of the Board, and having further agreed to comply with 
the conditions contained in the telegram from the Austrian 
Committee dated the 15th March, and having represented 
that £75,000 was required by him by the 31st instant 
to enable him to avoid the forfeiture of his contracts, and 
for other purposes connected with the Company, it was 
resolved that the sum of £75,000 be paid to the Vendor 
accordingly he agreeing to accept Shares and Debentures 
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in such proportion as the Directors may determine for the 
balance of the purchase price, and to comply with the 
conditions of the local committee as set out in the telegram 
of March 1rsth, and to obtain in due course proper transfers 
to the Company of the various businesses in accordance 
with the requirements of the Austrian Law, such transfers 
to be notified by Dr. Kunwald, to the Company’s Solicitors 
in London.” 


In addition to referring to their Solicitors, we understand that 
the Directors received assurances from Mr. Bottomley which 
seemed satisfactory to them. 


On the same day cheques amounting to £75,000 were signed 
in pursuance of the above resolution and handed to Mr. Bottomley. 


10. On the 15th May, 1890, Mr. Agg-Gardner, apparentiy 
not being satisfied with the manner in which the Company’s 
affairs were conducted, resigned his seat on the Board, and attend- 
ed no further meeting until the 8th January, 1891. He was 
prevailed upon to withdraw his resignation which he did by 
letter of the 15th of September, but your Committee are doubtful 
whether the withdrawal of the resignation did, under the Articles 
of Association, re-instate him as Director. At any rate he did 
not participate in any of the Direcor’s proceedings until the 
beginning of 1891. 


11. Mr. Bottomley informs us he made payments and so 
renewed his options to acquire the Businesses for three months 
from the rst April. In May his negotiations with the Bankers 
in Vienna to place Debentures failed, and his negotiations in 
London not being successful, he subsequently obtained three 
prolongations of his options, viz., from the 1st July to 15 August, 
from the 15th August to the 15 October, and from the 15th Octo- 
ber to the middle of November, when we gather the options 
pee and the deposits paid by him became liable to be for- 
zcited. 


12. On the 2gth July, 1890, a Board Meeting was held, when 
the Balance at the Bank was £16,545, out of which Directors’ 
fees, amounting to £125 to Sir H. Isaacs, and £50 each to Sir 
R. Lethbridge, Mr. Kegan Paul, Mr. Coleridge Kennard, and 
Lord Teynham, were paid. 


13. On the 13th August, .1890, a Board Meeting was held at 
which Sir Henry Isaacs, Mr. Kegan Paul, and Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge, were present. Mr. Bottomley attended and (according 
to the minutes) received a cheque for £10,000, stated to be for 
‘‘ working Capital.’’ At that time the Company was not in 
possession of any business, either in Vienna or elsewhere. 


14. On the zoth September, 1890, Mr. Bottomley states that 
he came to an arrangement with Mr. Fisher, representing three 
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of the Businesses which were to be purchased, and under it 
he claims that he became ‘‘ possessor ”’ of these three Businesses, 
having given for them, in addition to the Cash already paid, his 
Acceptances for between £40,000 and £50,000, many ot which 
were subsequently dishonoured. Whether he ever became 
owner of these Businesses or not your Committee are unable to 
pronounce. They have not been able to see any documents 
showing the position of Mr. Bottomley in the matter, and in 
their absence no opinion can be formed. He never took pos- 
session of any of them. Certainly no Business has ever been 
transferred to the Company, and the Company have not been, 
and are not up to the present time, entitled to trade in Austria. 


15. On the 25th September, 1890, at a Board Meeting, at which 
Sir Henry Isaacs, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Kegan Pau), and 
Lord Teynham, were present, and which Mr. Bottomley attended, 
a dividend was declared at the rate of eight per cent. per annum 
on the Preference Shares, and fifteen per cent. per annum on 
the Ordinary Shares. No Statement of Account was presented, 
no reports were read, and no money, except the Capital, had been 
received. 


We are assured by the Directors that at this time they belicved 
the Company to be in possession of three of the businesses and 
entitled to the profits, but as none of the Businesses had, or 
have been transferred to the Company, the legality of this distri- 
bution may have to be hereafter considered. ‘The Debenture 
interest has been paid to date. 


16. On the 21st October, 1890, Dividend Warrants were signed 
and issued, amounting to £690 2s. gd. on the Preference Shares, 
and £1,456 4s. 1d. on the Ordinary, and these were in due course 
paid out of the cash received for Shares and Debentures. 


17. On the 23rd October, 1890, without the prior direction or 
subsequent ratification of any Board Meeting, cheques were 
drawn each for £166 13s. 4d. in favour of Si: R. Lethbridge, 
Lord Theynham, Mr. C. Kennard, and Mr. Kegan Paul, being 
#50 each for Directors’ fees plus the amount they would be 
entitled to receive if a fifteen per cent. dividend was properly 
declared under the Articles of Association. These cheques 
were signed by Mr. Kegan Paul and Sir Roper Lethbridge. Sir 
H. Isaacs received a cheque for £125, his stipend being fixed by 
the Articles independent of the declaration of dividend. 


It may be stated here that Mr. Agg-Gardner has never received 
any fees at all, nor has Mr. Bottomley. 


From the 25th September, 1890 to the 8th January, 1891, no 
Board Meeting appears to have been held; and no record of the 
drawing, and no confirmation of the cheques drawn in October 
for Directors’ fees or remuneration as above, appears on the 
Minutes of the Company. 
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18. On the 29th November, 1890, a cheque for £2,500 was 
drawn in favour of Mr. Bottomley; and on the rsth December, 
1890, a cheque for £1,000 in favour of the same gentleman. 
These cheques were given, as is evidenced by the counterfoil of 
the cheque book, for “ additional Working Capital. ”’ 


These cheques, which were obtained from the Secretary by 
Mr. Bottomley, were sent by him to and were signed by Mr. Kegan 
Paul, and also by Mr. Bottomley; these being the first and only 
times on which Mr. Bottomley appears to have signed cheques 
or professed to have acted as a Director. It is a question for 
future consideration whether the Bank was duly authorised to 
pay cheques of the Company on these signatures. At any 
rate these cheques have, so far as appears from the Minutes, never 
been approved or sanctioned at any meeting of the Board to the 
present day, and when reported to the Board on the roth of 
February last, were protested against by Mr. Agg-Gardner. 


19. In January, 1891, Mr. Agg-Gardner (who seems to have 
become so anxious about the position affairs that his solicitor 
accompanied him and thenceforward attended Board Meetings 
with him), proceeded at his own expense to Vienna, and by the 
payment of £5,000 of his own money, which he advanced by 
way of loan to the Company, procured an extension of the options 
on the three Businesses, viz. : 1. Bergmann & Co. 2. The 
Wiener Tagblatt. 3. Feitzinger—until the present month. 


20. The payment of the last quarter’s Debenture Interest 
almost exhausted the Company’s funds at the Bank; and at the 
present time the Company is in possession of no assests other 
than a trifling balance (if any) at the Bank, and a claim for certain 
unpaid Calls on Debentures and Shares; while it is a debtor for 
various trade and staff expenses to the extent we are told of 
somewhat under £1,000, beside its liability to repay the £5,000 
above mentioned (for which, however, some security is held), as 
well as its Debenture debt. 


The Company has acquired no business in Vienna or else- 
where, has no property whatever, and its whole Capital appears 
to be lost. 


The following shows the Cash Account upon the gth instant. 
The balance in hand was then about to be reduced, and there 
are not sufficient funds to pay the expenses of printing this 
Report, or of issuing proxies. 
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Dr. Cr. 


s. d. f£ sd. 

Receipts from Shares Cash-—to Mr.Bottomley. 88,500 oo 
and Debentures . 93,022 0 o ‘Three quarters’ Deben- 

tureInterest. . . . 1,024166 

Dividend—Preference . 690 29 


Dr. Ordinary. . . 1,456 41 
Office Expenses . . . 150 006 
Directors’ Fees and Re- 
muneration . . . . 1,116110 
Stamp Duty and Bank 
Charges Ga os 58 08 
Balance at Bank . : 26 50 
£93,022 0 O £93,022 00 


21. A scheme has been put forward under which, on the 
payment of a further sum of £40,000 in cash and £30,000 in 
Second Mortgage Debentures, Mr. Fisher, it is said, will under- 
take to transfer to the Company the above mentioned three 
Businesses in Vienna, on which he would guarantee for three 
years a minimum profit of £15,000 a year. 


22. Your Committee do not see their way to recommend it 
as they do not think that the fresh capital would be raised, and, 
moreover, they are of opinion that the Board as at present con- 
stituted should not be entrusted with the further management of 
the Company’s affairs. 


23. Your Committee, therefore, suggest that the Company 
should be at once wound up voluntarily, and that an independent 
liquidator, selected by the shareholders, should be appointed. 


SECTION 2 


Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight from open day... 
Cunning.... has no other means of certainty than multiplica- 
tion of stratagems and superfluity of suspicion. 


‘‘ Idler” (Fohnson). 
EARLY PROMOTIONS 


The Hansard Union had its beginnings in the Hackney 
and Battersea Hansards, but it probably is not generally 
known that immediately prior to the Hansard period 
Bottomley had learned the art of Company promoting. 

In appendix ‘“‘ A” appears a list of all the Companies 
promoted by or in close association with Bottomley. 

In these Companies is seen the inception of the grandiose 
titles of the Companies Bottomley promoted: e.g., ‘‘ Asso- 
ciated,”’ ‘© Trust and Finance,” ‘“‘ Investment Trust ’’ — 
upon which he rang the changes reddendo singula singulis | 
To the initiated, the Bottomley touch in any promotion 
was indicated by the titulary nomenclature of the Com- 

any. 
; After the incorporation of the “* Joint Stock Trust and 
Finance Corporation Limited,” in 1905, Bottomley’s name 
does frequently not appear in the registered records of 
his Companies, and he was only to be detected by the 
names of nominees appearing in the list of subscribers 
or the printer’s name on the Memorandum and Articles, 
or the parabolic configuration of the language of the 
prospectus and Memorandum and Articles of Association. 

Bottomley, with that intelligence and appreciation of 

events which impended on the horizon of his financial 
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affairs, resulting from the issue of a circular by the Hansard 
Investigation Committee, perceived and appreciated the 
valuable vista of Portugal Street. On the rst May, 1891, 
he filed his own petition in bankruptcy. At that time 
there was only one Bankruptcy Petition recorded against 
him. It so happened that the Registrar in Bankruptcy, 
whose protection he sought, was Mr. Registrar Hope. 
The name carries with it associations, and this learned and 
courteous Registrar signed Bottomley’s adjudication in 
bankruptcy. He it was who signed Bottomley’s annul- 
ment of bakruptcy on the 3rd December 1918, and also 
on the 11th July, 1922, made the Receiving Order in Bot- 
tomley’s latest bankruptcy. These, however, were the 
second and third bankruptcies, of which more hereafter. 

According to Bottomley’s story, the learned Registrar 
appreciated his presence with a glance of friendly recogni- 
tion, Bottomley having, on a former occasion, so he relates, 
had the honour of his company amongst the seats of the 
mighty in a place of civic renown in the City of London. 
A perusal, in the light of the events which have happened, 
of the file containing the details of Bottomley’s first bank- 
ruptcy discloses names and procedures that were associ- 
ated with his career subsequent to the year 1891. 

Glance at two or three of the incidents recorded : 

Bottomley’s statement of affairs filed on rst June, 1891, 
shewed : 


Gross Liabilittes. Net Liabilities. Assets. 
£319.400 £163,926 £163,926 
Note. ‘There was a “ surplus ”’ value of the securities in the hands of 
secured Creditors of £96,734. 
Amended Statement of Affairs filed 7th July, 1892. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
. Gross. Expected to rank. Estimated to produce 
£141,714 9 2 £97,222 3 0 £50,489 0 © 


Deficiency 46,743 3 0 
£97,232 3 © 
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Creditors. 
H J. Manning. — Subsequently one of £700—(Balance of cash A/c for 
Bottomley’s Directors. (loans and investments. 
G. C. Howard. — One of Bottomley’s £2,500—(Partially secured. 
Stock-Brokers. (Balance of claim £1250 
Judd & Co. Ltd. £20,000—(In connection with 
(Hansard Union Shares. 
Anglo Austrian Printing 
& Publishing Union. £90,000 
Hansard Publishing Union. £100,000 


Some of those named were long-suffering creditors, for 
they appeared again in Bottomley’s second bankruptcy, 
whether as an aftermath of the old bankruptcy, or as fresh 
creditors in this second bankruptcy, history does not reveal ; 
but these gentlemen, led like sheep, seemed to support 
any resolution or proposition put forward by Bottomley 
in his bankruptcy. In due course Bottomley was, on 
July 2nd, 1891, publicly examined. One or two of his 
answers at this public examination add to the gaiety of 
existence when one compares them with the answers to 
his examination in his second (1912) bankruptcy. Just 
read them. 

Public examination, before Registrar Linklater, 2nd July, 
1891. 


(Examined by Mr. Herbert Reid on behalf of the Official Receiver) 


Q. Have you asked Mr. Wreford to let you have those papers ? 

A. At various times. 

Q. Your grievance is that the papers were impounded. 

A. No,my grievance is that during the period which elapsed from the 
locking of my door, until the advent of the two Official Receivers, 
the Receiver of the Hansard Union, who went over all my papers 
and took various documents to my great surprise and which I can't 
get, and there is none that I have received back . . ... . 
I am sorry to trouble you, not to answer the question; but I did 
not keep the books. Though I do not keep the books, indirectly 
I was Manager of the Company. I1 wish to give you a direct 
answer, if you think that I personally kept the books. I person- 
ally never kept a book in my life. ; 

Q. And no clerk of yours, as your clerk, kept any book distinguishing 
the money that you have told us was money received on behalf 
of the Company? 


POPO > 


© 


O> 
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No; only the Secretary of the Company. 
Had you an interest in Toole’s Theatre? 
In a piece that was produced there. 
What was that piece? 
“The Bungalow.” I think Mr. Ihorne, an old friend of mine, 
was the Author, 
Examined by Mr. Houghton on behalf of Ligutdator of the Hansard 

Publishing Union Lid. 
In 1888 had vou any other tangible property except your 
interest in Macrae Curtice & Co Ltd., and your household 
furniture ? 
Not that I remember. 
I take it, if you had any other substantial property, you would 
be likely to remember it? 
I do not know of course what you mean by substantia! property. 
I cannot exactly remember what I had at that date. I stand by 
my original answer, that constitutes all I remember — shares and 
household furniture. .. : 

(and so forth and so on.) 


The examination was adjourned and was not concluded 


till after certain criminal proceedings (known as the Hans- 
ard prosecution) had been disposed of to Mr. Bottomley’s 
edification. 


SECTION 3 


Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

As lookers-on feel most delight, 

That least perceive the juggler’s sleight. 


Hudtbras. 
HANSARD 


After a protracted investigation before Sir John Bridge 
(to whom, without permission, Bottomley dedicated an 
abridged Resumé of his life entitled ‘* Horatio Bottomley, 
Hys Booke, ’’ published in 1892), the trial ‘‘ Rex v. Isaacs 
and others ’’ came on before Mr. Justice Hawkins and a 
special jury in the High Court of Justice (having been trans- 
ferred from the Central Criminal Court to the High Court 
by a Writ of Certiorari). 

The Crown was represented by Sir Charles Russell 
(Attorney General), Sir John Rigby (Solicitor General), 
Mr. Sutton, Mr. Charles Mathews, and Mr. Gill (instructed 
by the Treasury Solicitor). 

The defendants were : 

Sir Henry Isaacs, represented by Sir Edward Clarke, 

Mr. Temple Frank, and Mr. James 
Gully (instructed by Lewis & Lewis). 
Joseph Isaacs, represented by Cock, Q.C. and Roskill 
(instructed by Lewis & Lewis). 
Charles Dollman, represented by Mr. Lawson Walton, 
Q.C., and Mr. Theobald Matthew 
(instructed by Algar). 

Horatio Bottomley, in person. 

The trial lasted from 30th January to 25th April, 1893. 
It ran continuously from 30th January to 17th February, 
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when a juryman was taken ill. The case did not start 
again until 17th April. 

The charge was that of conspiring to obtain money 
from shareholders of the Hansard Union Publishing Co., 
Ltd., and the Anglo Austrian Printing & Publishing 
Union, Ltd. 

On the first day of the trial, Bottomley raised a point 
of law to quash the indictment in respect of the grounds 
which referred to the alleged misrepresentation that one 
James Elliott was the vendor. In the course of the trial 
it came out that James Elliott was a brother-in-law of 
Bottomley (he appears frequently in the cycle of Bottomley 
finance from that date until the present time), his name 
figuring in the banking records of the Victory Bond Club 
in connection with moneys found to have been utilised for 
the purchase of a certain business in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, with which he (Elliott) was connected. 

Amongst the witnesses called for the defence was 
Mr. J. H. Manning, barrister-at-law, the creditcr men- 
tioned in the preceding section who was one of the directors 
of and subscribers to the Hansard Union, and alsoja 
director of the Joint Stock Trust. 

Another witness called for the defence was Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Isaacs (son of Joseph Isaacs, and brother of the 
present Lord Reading), who also figures with Manning in 
connection with the investigations into the Associated 
Financial reconstruction into the Joint Stock Trust & 
Finance Corporation, Ltd., and who happened to be the 
leading member of the committee of the investigating 
shareholders. 

Another witness was Henry Michael Isaacs — also a son 
of Joseph Isaacs. 

The evidence of Miss Clara Hall on 31st January, 1893, 
shews the duplicating instinct of Horatio, ab initio. 


Q. Do you remember on that Saturday (late in May) three gen- 
tlemen coming to the Mill? 
A. Yes. 
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Had you seen any one of them before? 

I had seen one of them before. 

Who was he? 

Mr. Joseph Isaacs. 

ci the other two gentlemen you did not know? 
Oo. 

On their coming into the house, were you introduced to 
the other two? 

Yes. 

They were introduced as whom? 

Sir Henry Isaacs and Mr. Williams. 

Do you see the gentlemen who was introduced to you as 

Mr. Williams? 

Yes, I do. 
Is that Mr. Bottomley? 
Yes, it is. 

Another witness in the proceedings was Dalton Easum, 
who was charged with Bottomley at the Guildhall in 1909 
— aconvenient ‘ chartered accountant ” who “‘ certified ”’ 
in the Hansard Union and right through various Bottomley 
series of Companies to the John Bull Investment Trust 
and Agency, Ltd., when, owing to his age, he appears to 
have disappeared from the Bottomley financial canvas. 

A short extract from the proceedings maysshew the 
peculiar aptitude of Mr. Bottomley in starting the running 
of irrelevant hares across the threads of the prosecution. 

The extract is taken from a report of the speech of the 
Solicitor-General (Sir John Rigby, a Chancery Leader), 
Sir Charles Russell having had to leave the prosecution 


in his hands :— 


POP OPO> OPO>O>O 


SOLiciror GENERAL : There is a further £18,200 in cash paid 
upon this transaction, upon Mr. Bottomley’s own figures. 


BoTTOMLEY : Subject to the payment back, which Mr. Julian 
spoke of, of £10,000 upon the very same day. 

Mr. CHARLES MATTHEWS : There was nothing of the kind. 

BotTTroMLey : Mr. Julian swore that immediately the shares began 
to sell he drew a cheque for £10,000. 

Mr. Cuarces Matruews : Nothing of the kind. 

SoLiciroR GENERAL : When we know ihat Mr. Bottomley had 
transactions of very great magnitude with the Company. 

BOTTOMLEY : That is not evidence. 


SOLIcIToR GENERAL : I do not think you will improve your posi- 
tion by interrupting me in this way. 
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Nevertheless, Bottomley continuously interrupted Sir 
John Rigby. 

It should be noted that Mr. Julian was Frederick Ernest 
Julian, who was confidential clerk and book-keeper to 
Bottomley. (He appears again in subsequent Company- 
promoting exertions by Bottomley.) 

Bottomley replied on the whole case, and it is interesting 
to see the underlying instinctive under-play which runs 
through most of the litigation with Bottomley—“ tar the 
other side.” He said :— 


The Hansard Union was from beginning to end an honest, a 
sound and prosperous undertaking —~ it was just at the point when 
the very coping stone was being put on when these “‘ Debenture 
Asset Corporation Shareholders ’’— these Moneylenders with their 
20% in their pockets — swooped down upon the Institution 
took advantage of a temporary difficulty — took advantage of the 
financial depreciation in the Citv — took advantage of all sur- 
rounding circumstances, to say, ‘‘ We must step in for their 
protection.”’ Such was the blasphemy which was spoken to 
the Hansard Shareholders, who all believing and al! infuriated 
against myself, swallowed every nostrum which was put forward 
and allowed this wreckage to take place. Gentlemen, I ask you— 
even with more confidence still — you will hesitate to fix in this way 
anybody unhappy enough to bear my name to the life long brand 
of criminality and fraud. Believing that which I have suffered 
and endured during the last two years (which is more than you 
will ever know) is in God’s name punishment enough for any 
error I have committed in the affairs of this Company. 


This seems to be re-echoed in the speech before Mr. Gra- 
ham Campbell at Bow Street on the 2gth April, 1922. 
The summing-up on the 26th April, 1893, by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, was ‘“‘ Hawkinsese,”’ and very closely followed 
the summing-up of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn in ‘‘ The 
Queen v. Gurney and others,” delivered in the year 
1869. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins dismissed the Jury to their delli- 
berations with the following direction : 
That is the real thing; a man is entitled to an acquittal — a 
man ought not to be told by the jury, ‘‘ We are not satisfied with 


the evidence, therefore we are giving you the benefit of the doubt.”’ 
He has a right to say “I claim the right to be acquitted if you 
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are satisfied; ”’ that is the right every Englishman has. Gentle- 
man consider your verdict and tell mz on the case now before 
you, whether you find these defendants guilty or not. 


The jury retired at 2.30 and returned at 2.55 p.m. 

As is well known, the jury returned a verdict of ‘ not 
guilty,’ and Bottomley and his associates were acquitted. 

It is on record — according to Bottomley’s statement — 
that after the trial Mr. Justice Hawkins sent for Bottomley, 
complimented him upon the conduct of his defence, and 
suggested that he should become a member of the Bar. 
Bottomley did apply to a certain ‘‘ Inn.” An intimation, 
however, was conveyed to him, that it would be a wise 
decision if he withdrew. As a token of appreciation 
Mr. Justice Hawkins handed to Bottomley the book con- 
taining his original notes taken at the trial, and also the 
wig that he had worn during the trial—a condition of the 
gift being that this presentation should not be made public 
until after the death of the judge. 

Quasi publicity was made of these facts before the judge’s 
death, as the wig and notebook were exhibited in Bottom- 
ley’s West End residence during the judge’s life, but no 
journalistic publicity was given until after his death, when 
in an obituary notice appearing in “‘ John Bull” these 
facts were published with the flourish which was at that 
time one of the adjunctive attributes of ‘‘ John Bull.” 

Bottomiey was always happy :n his schemes of financial 
emancipation, and, after his acquittal, he forthwith brought 
in a ‘* scheme ”’ (in his Bankruptcy) for the settlement of 
his liabilities by composition. 

On the gth August, 1893, the public examination in 
Mr. Bottomley’s first bankruptcy was concluded. 

On the r1th August a motion was made for leave to 
obtain the immediate approval of a scheme of arrangement 
which had been accepted by the majority of Bottomley’s 
creditors, whereby all the debtor’s property should be 
deposited with the Official Receiver for distribution 
amongst the Creditors; the debtor also -ound himself 
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to go to Vienna, collect the Austrian assets, and hand same 
to the Official Receiver. Upon the approval by the Court 
of this scheme, the Receiving Order was to be rescinded. 
The Official Receiver appeared and stated that there had 
been no time within which to file a report. Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams accordingly gave leave for the appaee 
tion to be adjourned to the next day. 
The Official Receiver then filed a report. 


(1) that the assets were not of the value of ro/- in the £, 


(2) speck the debtor had been guilty of rash and hazardous specu- 
ation, 


(3) that three months before the Receiving Order he had created 
an undue preference in favour of certain creditors, and 


(4) that he had been guilty of fraudulent breach of trust. 


The application duly came on for hearing on the 12th 
August, 1893. There happened on the morning of that 
day to be some little dithculty with regard to the payment 
of the fees (i.e., the Official Receiver’s percentage). Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams stated that he was bound to 
protect the Revenue, and required the fees to be paid. 
Accordingly the motion was aiourned until 2 o'clock, 
during which time the fees (£100) were paid. 

Mr. Bottomley went into the box and denied the charges 
in the Official Receiver’s report, and he further complained 
that the report was not the Official Receiver’s own unas- 
sisted report, but that he had been influenced in making 
it by outside parties, viz: The Debenture and Assets 
Corporation, its directors, auditors, and solicitors. Ac- 
cording to the statement of affairs, the estimated assets 
were £50,489. Bottomley said: ‘‘ That is subject to 


the ‘ Vienna realization’ — otherwise the estimate must 
be much lower. The value 1 put upon my present estate 
is £15,000.” 


Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams observed that though 
the Official Receiver thought the scheme was reasonable, 
he was bound to bring in the charges; and it was urged 
that however advantageous the scheme might be, the 
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Registrar ought not to approve of it if the debtor had been 
guilty of the offences mentioned in the report. 
The learned judge continued :— 


I cannot quite agree with that view. With regard to these 
offences, there was no inference that his assets had been depleted 
by the undue preference. As to the fraudulent breach of trust, 
Mr. Bottomley has been guilty of breach of trust, but I do not 
think he knowingly did what he thought he ought not to have 
done, and | think the fraudulent breach of trust is not proved. 
I think there is a reasonable commercial possibility that the sum 
suggested will be realised and under the circumstances I con- 
ceive I may approve the scheme. 


The incidents and facts which came to the surface in 
the first Bankruptcy were a sort of sign post to the methods 
of defence and conduct which were employed by Bottomley 
right through his litigatory financial career: the allegation 
against the other side — absence of accounts — avoidance 
of production of immediate cash ~-- and unlimited vistas 
of the estimated realisable value of future assets. In 
this case the end of the rainbow was at Vienna.  Bot- 
tomley’s Viennese visit resulted as can be appreciated — 
in no assets being obtained —- and the scheme was incom- 
pletely carried out. 

The receiving Order, however, was nevertheless _re- 
scinded by Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams on the 12th 


August. 1893! It seems anomalous — but anomalies 
are generally true. The composition scheme never com- 
pletely crystallised — if crystallisation meant payment 


—~ as the creditors never received entire payment of the 
composition which was the basis of the scheme. Most 
of them were, however, induced either by eloquent amen- 
ity or protracted equivocation to take in payment shares 
in the West Australian Loan and General Finance Corpo- 
ration, Limited, and underwent an education in finance 
accordingly. This Company was reconstructed four 
times, in the same name or a slightly varied jumble; in 
all of which constructions a small assessment of so much 
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per share was required before the former creditor and 
present shareholder became entitled to possession of the 
share scrip in the reconstructed Company. 


SECTION 4 


Ambition, scornful of restraint, 

Even from birth affects supreme command, 
Swells in the breast, and with resistless force 
O’erbears each gentler motion of the mind. 


— Dr. Fohnson (‘‘ Irene’’). 
(X—I)'= 


After Bottomley’s release from the Bankruptcy Court, 
he appears to have absorbed the germ of instinctive states- 
manship and conceived the desire of deserving well of 
his countrymen and shareholders and creditors of the 
Hansard Publishing Union, Limited. He had tasted 
his power of commanding the applause of listening share- 
holders, and he was minded to become a public bene- 
factor. 

On the 13th April, 1897, Bottomley published in the 
Press a circular to the ‘‘ Hansard ” shareholders inviting 
them to attend a meeting at the Great Hall, Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, on the 26th April. On that day — which 
he called ‘‘ Hansard Day ” — he appeared on the plat- 
form with 

Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs, 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.1.E., 

Professor William Crookes, 

Mr. A. P. Sinnettt, 

Mr. H. J. Manning, 

Mr. Agg Gardner, 

Mr. William Webb (solicitor for Hansard Union), 
Mr. Allan Stoneham (auditor for Hansard Union), 
Mr. gerne Judd, J.P., 

Mr. E. Edwards (secretary of Hansard Union), and 


Mr. Vane Elliott (manager of the publishing department of the 
Hansard Union. 
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Mr. George Wreford (late Senior Official Receiver in 
Bankruptcy) was in the chair. 

Bottomley told the meeting that in the night watches 
he was oppressed with the recollection of the losses of 
the contributories of the FHlansard Publishing Union, 
Limited, and that notwithstanding his nocturnal prostra- 
tion his diurnal activities had brought him prosperity, 
and he intended to set aside £250,000, placing the same 
for distribution in the hands of trustees (one of whom was 
Mr. Wreford, Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, since 
retired and subsequently bankrupt, now deceased; but 
the two latter events were unforeseen by the shareholders). 

Bottomley read to the meeting a certificate of a chartered 
accountant, dated April 23rd, 1897, and addressed to 
himself. It said: 

Dear Sir, 


I have examined your books of account, vouchers, etc., for 
the period commencing January 1st, 1894, down to the present 
date, with a view to ascertaining the total amount which you 
have disbursed during that time among shareholders and creditors 
of the Hansard Union and its kindred Companies. I certify 
that the total of such disbursements amounts to the sum of 


£32,470. 
(Signed) DaLtTon Easum. 


Mr. Bottomley, after fulminating against the Debenture 
and Assets Corporation, Ltd., including Mr. Jabez Bal- 
four, Mr. Evans Broad, and Mr. Harold Brown, stated : 


I have been perhaps successful beyond the average run of 
successes, having regard to the short time, and without going 
into any unnecessary details as to my own affairs I have resolved 
upon one step which I now announce to you, and that is, that 
out of the proceeds of my success, and inclusive of the £32,000 
which I have just referred to, I am in the happy position, and it 
is my intention, to present £250,000 to the Hansard Shareholders 
(loud and prolonged cheers). 


He concluded his address by saying that 


he hoped he would now be in a position to bring about such 
‘‘ changes in the laws of our country as will render absolutely 
impossible a repetition of that great crime which wrecked the 
‘Hansard Union’ (cheers), and which, whatever its technical 
name, or its technical defence, is — and I say it with all reverence 
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— written, I believe, in the Books of God in letters as black as 
any you will find in all the calendars of Newgate.” (Loud and 
prolonged cheers). 


Mr. Wreford welcomed the proposal, and stated he was 
more than willing to act in the capacity of trustee for the 
shareholders. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett moved a resolution of thanks, and 
referred to the ‘Hansard Union” as a ‘“ commercial 
assassination.” | 

Mr. James Judd, in seconding, said that Bottomley 
was the ‘“ Napoleon of Finance,” and, like Napoleon, 
he had never been so great as after disaster. 

Sir Henry Aaron Isaacs moved a ¢ote of thanks to the 
chairman. 

On the 3rd June, 1897, a complimentary dinner was 
given at the Hotel Cecil to Mr. Bottomley. Mr. G. F. 
Rowe (stockbroker) was in the chair. 

On the 5th June, 1897, it was publicly announced that 
Sir Charles Turner, K.C.I.E. (late Chief Justice of 
Madras), was the second trustee; and on the 22nd July 
1897, it was stated that the Hansard Shareholders Trust 
had now been formulated, and that the third trustee 
was Lord Stanley of Adderley. 

The Trust was ostensibly composed of a fund of 
£100,000 in cash, and the balance in securities, to be 
distributable amongst the suffering shareholders of the 
Anglo-Austrian Publishing Union, Ltd., the International 
Newspapers Co., Ltd., and other allied Companies who 
had lost money in the Hansard promotions. 

Whether the bullion was subsequently disbursed it 
would be difficult now to ascertain, but it was not distri- 
buted in specie, the shareholders being placated with 
shares in one or other of the West Australian group of 
Stock Exchange securities. 

Amongst some of those who are aware of Bottomley’s 
career, hesitating thoughts have arisen as to whether or 
not these shares were duplicates, having regard to the 
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known facts in connection with the share issue of the Joint 
Stock Trust and Finance Corporation during the years 
1905 and 1906, which form another part of this story. 

In that year — 1897 — great was the name of Horatio 
Bottomley; at the meeting he was called the Napoleon of 
Finance, and his portrait had appeared as a supplement to 
the ‘“ Financial Times’ amongst ‘“‘ Men of Millions.” 
Strangely enough, other portraits appeared in the same 
row — Mr. Hooley and Mr. Whittaker Wright; but at 
that time Bottomley had a nodding acquaintance with 
these men — whether only across the page of the supple- 
ment of the ‘“‘ Financial Times ” or not is left to the im- 
agination, but certain it is that no direct personal business 
contract between Bottomley and Hooley took place until 
the year 1905. Active business relations ensued between 
the two in this year, Hooley presiding over gilded business 
chambers in Bond Street, and Bottomley, in an extra- 
ordinary arabesque (though palatial) residential and bus- 
iness ‘‘ maison des finances ”’ in Pall Mall. They often 
took each other’s clients to see the other on their matters 
of ‘‘ vivid ” business. One of the victims told his im- 
pressions in subdued accents. They are worth remem- 
bering. 

Hooley conveyed the hopeful victim, in his private 
hansom cab, to his confederate’s mansion in Pall Mall. 
Upon the door being opened, he was ushered into a wig- 
wam sort of tent, of red cloth, with a light outside. Inside 
was a brazier, and the victim was asked to warm himself 
and compose his feelings until the great man was enabled 
to appear. In the ruddy glow, Hooley spoke of the diffi- 
culties of the introduction, and tentatively feared that 
the great man was too busy to be seen. However, the 
curtain of the tent was opened by a plumaged servitor, 
and in the red light Bottomley was seen. He approached 
Hooley and told him how he had torn himself away from 
urgent business of national importance, but he would 
give him five minutes. Hooley then introduced the 
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victim, who was in an impressed but expansive condition 
of mind, and from the wigwam he was ushered into a 
drawing room with blue and gold furniture. 

There was a large armchair in the middle of the room, 
with a canopy, in which the victim was asked to sit. 
(Bottomley often told his friends that this was the ex- 
tracting chair, the forerunner of ‘‘ The Dentist’s Chair ’”’ 
in ‘“‘ John Bull.”’) A dreamy sort of music commenced 
to float as he sat upon the chair, and canaries began to 
twitter (this was before the day of the ‘‘ blasphemous 
parrot”). Hooley then explained his mission, and Bot- 
tomley suggested that Hooley should immediately ring 
up a great money magnate. There was a convenient 
telephone — (the other end was in the next room) — 
and, Hooley having conversed with the eminent financial 
person, the victim was satisfied that he could sell the 
shares that he was being induced to buy at a profit which 
was beyond the dreams of his ordinary business experience. 
Champagne flowed — the client got off the chair — the 
music automatically stopped — and the victim returned 
with Hooley, who, having explained to him the extraor- 
dinary honour he had had thrust upon him, left the dupe 
with his mind in a whirl of satisfaction, which in a year 
or so after was dissipated in another place, possibly the 
High Court of Justice. 
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To your impenetrable face, 

That makes your way through all affairs, 
As pigs through hedges creep with theirs : 
Yet as ‘tis counterfeit, and brass, 

You must not think ‘twill always pass. 


— Hudtbras. 


‘““ SPARGERE VOCES.”’ 


Bottomley, as the result of his journalistic and 
1897. shorthand writing experience, was very prone to 
publish amongst his shareholders transcripts of 
the verbatim shorthand notes of his various speeches. 
Dozens of volumes of these are in existence. From a 
casual perusal of them it is remarkable to observe the 
plausible generalities with which the shareholders were 
spoon-fed. On glancing through the various reports of 
the meetings of the shareholders of the West Australian 
Companies, one finds a number of gems of ‘‘ Company ” 
oratory. 
At a meeting held on December roth, 1897, Bottomley 
was in the chair, and he told the shareholders : 


We found, dating that industry from three years ago — which, 
for all practical purposes, covers the history of the West Australian 
Goldfields — that the progress had been of an absolutely unique 
character. In 1895 we had, roughly speaking — I do not bind 
myself to any particular figures — we had, roughly speaking, 
£750,000 of gold produced in Western Australia! In 1896, 
we had, approximately, £1,250,000 of gold produced in Western 
Australia; and when Sir John Forrest, the Premier of West 
Australia, was over here some months ago, he aroused doubts in 
the minds of some people as to whether he was not slightly over- 
stepping the mark when he ventured to predict that the output 
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for 1897 would reach the sum of £2,000,000 sterling. Well, 
that we have already considerably passed. (Hear, hear.) We 
are already in the neighbourhood of £2,500,000 sterling for 
1897, and it is not difficult to form an approximate estimate of 
what the output for the present year will be.... 

It was during Goodwood week (he went on), if I remember 
rightly. I do not profess to know much about sporting matters 
— (laughter) — but it happened to be in Goodwood week, 
whatever that may mean — (renewed laughter) — and I was 
told : ‘‘ You must not expect a penny of application in response to 
this prospectus.” But somehow or other, the British public took 
it into its mind to think otherwise, and we received applications 


_ for about 250,000 shares.... And so it came about that first of 


all Lake View Consols, and secondly the Ivanhoe Mines, were 
brought to the attention of that Company (Westralian). They 
were thoroughly, technically and commercially, reorganised ; they 
were put upon a producing and a dividend-paying basis ; and they 
were financially dealt with by the London and Globe Finance 
par! ees: (Whitaker Wright’s swan song), very much, I trust, 
to the benefit of their shareholders. But you know, when you 
apply, if I may use the phrase, ‘‘ Hoolying finance ” to any good 
industry there must be a certain finality about it. 


Further on during the meeting he explains: 


Personally I have no sort of misgiving of any kind in reference 
to the prospects of the West Australian Market Trust; but will 
you bear with me one moment whilst I say one word of a personal 
character. In consequence of something or the other which 
appeared in some of the newspapers yesterday, I have received 
letters from some of the shareholders in this company, expressing 
the hope that I would be able to reassure them to-day that the 
fact that I had become the owner of Count Schomberg and certain 
other race-horses — (laughter) — does not mean that I am going 
to neglect their interests and my duties as chairman of this Com- 
pany. I am pleased to be able to give you that assurance. 
Those of you who know me pretty well are aware that I work 
very hard (hear, hear). And people cannot work incessantly 
unless they play a little sometimes, no more than they can work 
unless they sleep sometimes. Everybody has his own tastes 
in the matter of amusement. A friend who called upon me 
yesterday said : ‘‘ I trust that it does not mean that you are going 
gambling on horse-racing.”’ I think my answer was to the point. 
I said, ‘‘ Heaven knows I have too much gambling in the City, 
to want to gamble when I get out of it.”’ (Laughter.) (Sic.) 


At another meeting, on March 2gth and 3oth, 


1898. 1898, respectively, Mr. Bottomley told the share- 


holders : — 
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Then the other district, as to which I have said something on 
more than one occasion, is in connection with an adjoining coun- 
try, known popularly as the Northern Territories of Australia, 
but known colloquially on the Stock Exchange as Northern Terrors. 
Well, I do not think it would be quite in order to go into much 
detail with regard either to the Northern Territories of Australia 
or the Hannan’s district of Western Australia today, inasmuch 
as you will probably be satisfied to know that through our con- 
nection with each of these districts we have made and are making 
very satisfactory profits for our shareholders. 


A Mr. Lowe, a director, had deemed it wise to with- 
draw from the Board of Northern Territories. Here is 
Bottomley’s explanation : — 


As far as I can ascertain, Mr. Lowe, in the exercise of his 
undoubted judgment, has expressed the opinion that, by some 
wicked means or other, the quotation of the Northern Territories 
has been worked up to a price to represent something more than 
their actual value. That would be an unfortunate view for a direc- 
tor of a Company to hold if it stood alone, and if there were no 
qualifying circumstances. I should have tried to ascertain the 
grounds for that view, but for the fact I had ascertained at the 
same time that Mr. Lowe had, just before withdrawing from the 
Board, parted with all his shares at a very satisfactory figure; 
and only when he had therefore become disqualified to occupy 
a seat on the board had he tendered his resignation.... You 
will see at once, taking the credit side of it, that we had made 
profits from the purchase and sale of gold mining leases, com- 
mission, bonuses and various other more or less legitimate ways 
of earning money. of £191,721 19 5. But do not necessarily 
assume that the whole of the £191,000 is in cash; in fact when you 
come to look at the balance sheet for a moment it cannot be so. 
Why I emphasise it is that it has bearing upon the question of 
scrip dividend and cash dividend. 

Some of you may say : Why not have paid more — why not 
have distributed £30,000, which would be equivalent to 20% 
per annum on £150,000? My answer is this — that we an- 
nounced a policy last September, from which, as far as we are 
able to secure it, we have no intention of departing — and that 
is of paying to our shareholders 20% par annum in quarterly 
instalments of 5% each; and if we had decided to distribute 
£30,000 last year, which you see we could easily have done, it 
would have to be called a dividend of 30% and that would 
have led you perhaps, but the outside public certainly, into the 
idea that this is a company in the habit of paying cash dividends 
at the rate of 30% per annum, and we have no desire to be 
parties to such misrepresentation. (Sic.) 


During the meeting a balance sheet, signed by the late 
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Mr. Flaxman Haydon, A.C.A., was read. (Mr. Flaxman 
Haydon, it might be mentioned, was the trustee of Bot- 
tomley’s bankruptcy, but was subsequently removed from 
all his trusteeships by the Board of Trade, and it is now 
believed that he has transferred his professional activity to 
another sphere.) Mr. Partridge, Mr. Bottomley’s present 
Trustee, was articled to Haydon and subsequently became 
his partner for few years. 

A happy and appreciative band of shareholders met 
Mr. Bottomley at a meeting of the West Australian Market 
Trust, Ltd., on the 1st June, 1898. There are so many 
‘‘ gems ”’ that time permits of only a few being collected 
from the bulk. Mr. Bottomley told the meeting that it 
was merely called to reconstruct the Company by the 
creation of a new Company to be called by the same 
name, with {1,500,000 shares, and that the shareholders 
of the old company, holding 1,250,000 ordinary shares, 
would have the unique opportunity of taking shares in 
the new Company, credited 15/- paid, leaving a further 
5/- to be collected from the shareholders. There were 
a lot of technical objections made by the shareholders, 
and a Committee had been appointed to consider the pro- 
posal of reconstruction. ‘This committee appears to have 
been converted, to judge from a sentence from a speech 
of one of them: 


I thoroughly support the reconstruction, and believe that one 
of the shareholders, who was in touch with the Committee, said 
‘*the Company has a future before it,’’ and I venture also to 
say this — that important and valuable as our assets are, we have 
re another asset, which we cannot estimate in figures, but which 

believe will transmute itself into dividends for us, and that 
asset is Mr. Bottomley himself. (Cheers.) 


After reconstruction had been agreed to, Mr. Chatterton 
(solicitor for the Committee), and who subsequently acted 
as solicitor to Mr. Bottomley, said : 


With regard to the somewhat injurious rumours which were 
circulated concerning Mr. Bottomley when we mes on the last 
occasion, on May sth, the committee individually and collec- 
tively have made a special point of inquiring into the truth or 
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the falsehood of these allegations — I mean the allegation that 
Mr. Bottomley had dealt himself in the shares which were being 
dealt in by the West Australian Market Trust. Having gone 
fully into the matter, and inquired both individually and collec- 
hee h they request me, as their legal adviser, to say in the most 
emphatic language that there is not one tittle of foundation for that 
infamous accusation. (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) As you 
are about to renew confidence in Mr. Bottomley, it is only right 
that this should be publicly stated; for, having regard to the trust 
which has hitherto been placed in him, and which you are dis- 
posed to place in him, no doubt he must feel, and is entitled to 


say, 


‘« My honour is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done.”’ 


At that date no one could possibly appreciate the true 
inwardness of events as they were then happening. Had 
anyone done so, a more apposite tag might have been 
culled from Shelley : 


‘¢ Honour sits smiling at the sale of truth.” 


Mr. Bottomley, in acknowledging the honour, stated : 


The resolution is perhaps the most unique vote of confidence 
ever passed in a chairman of a limited Company in the City of 
London, and I shall show my appreciation by doing everything 
in my power as time goes on to justify that vote and merit it. 
(Applause.) I have done, I think, things before almost as great; 
I am hopeful of being able to do this. (Cheers). 


The meeting terminated with enormous cheers, or, to 
quote the words of the report, ‘‘ amid great enthusiasm, 
with cheers for Mr. Bottomley, and the singing of ‘ The 
Jolly Good Fellow’ melody.” 

There was a meeting on 18th October, 1898, of the 
West Australian Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation 
Ltd., and the West Australian Loan and General Finance 
Corporation, Ltd., held at Cannon Street Hotel, when it 
was proposed that the Companies should be liquidated, 
and Mr Harold Wreford (the son of Mr. George Wreford, 
who was one of the Trustees of the Hansard Relief Fund) 
was appointed liquidator. Bottomley, in answer to some 
mild enquiry of a shareholder, one of the Directors having 
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said “‘ he could pay 20% then, on his head,” remarked : 


Speaking now on my feet — and I hope I have not entirely 
lost my head — (laughter) — before I finally resume my seat, I will 
say in reply that we entertain little doubt of being able to pay 
our 20% dividend again. We have told you pretty frankly why 
we stopped paying those dividends; because we feel that it 
would be sobbing you to sell our shares at the present absurd 
prices. The wisdom of that policy is manifest. 


Referring to the Northern Territories, he said : 


We found in one of our mines — one of those privately floated 
— there was practically in sight something like {4,000,000 of 
gold. (Sic.) To show that we were not ready to accept every- 
thing that our own independent investigator said, we telegraphed : 
— ‘*Js there not some mistake in this? Verify your investiga- 
tions and report again.’’ We received not only a reply to that 
from the person to whom we addressed it, but also from others 
who had previously occupied the position, and were then occu- 
pying-positions of trust, all of them agreeing and concurring in 
this. 


On the 24th January, 1899, a statutory meeting of 
1899. the Westralian Market Trust, Ltd., was held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel. Mr. Bottomley said : 


We are not in any sense a mining company. We own no mines, 
we do not go mining; and speaking for myself personally I do 
not profess to understand very much about mining. When the 
other day one of the late managers of the Associated Southern 
Company called upon me, and with great glee told me that they 
had recently struck a reef consisting of decomposed mullocky 
schistose, I did my best to share in his joy, but I felt my apprecia- 
tion was somewhat unintelligent in its character.... ow you 
know it is a weakness of mine to introduce the Northern Terri- 
tory into every public utterance I make, and I must commence 
today by telling you this, that our faith — if, indeed it had not 
reached a stage much more certain than faith — in the Northern 
Territories, so far from being checked, has been infinitely in- 
creased by all the additional knowledge which we possess today.... 
You will find, and I speak with a full sense of responsibility, 
that the Northern Territory Goldfields of Australia possesses 
some of the most remarkable gold-mines in the world..... I 
could talk to you — you know that, of course — (laughter) — 
for another twenty or thirty hours about the business we have in 
hand, but I have no intention of doing so. If we had been paying 
handsome dividends all the time, I should not have hesitated 
to talk for two or three hours — I should have considered I 
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cannot ask him.” However, during the meeting a voice 
remarked : ‘‘ A gentleman here wishes to speak.” (Cries 
of ‘‘ Bottomley.”) Mr. Bottomley then came forward 
and addressed the shareholders : 


Ladies and gentleman, as you can have gathered, I did not 
come here with the intention of trespassing for one moment on 
your time, but since you have invited me to do so, and the oppor- 
tunity has been tendered me by the chairman, now that your 
business is practically over, I fail to see what benefit can possibly 
be derived frora anything I may say, but as a shareholder of this 
Company, personally to a considerable extent, I would venture 
to say this, in the presence of every one of you to-day, when you 
are all more or less on the qui-vive for every word that is said — 
and I say so advisedly in the presence of Mr. Hillson (subsequently 
a Director of one or more of Bottomley’s Companies), who has 
just returned from the Northern Territories, and who, for twenty 
years was, I believe. the general manager of the principal bank 
having a branch out there, and who in that capacity hashad through 
his hands the bulk of the gold that in the past has been won from 
these mines; I say to you again to-day, and I say in the presence 
of your Board, and defy their own managers to contradict me — 
that in the Howley Mine you have four millions of gold — (hear, 
hear) — for all practical purposes in sight. 


The Chairman : 


Gentlemen, I have just one remark to make in connection with 
what Mr. Bottomley has said, in case any shareholder should 
be under misapprehension. I am not sure that I caught what 
Mr. Bottomley said, but I have only to state that the Board have 
no report from their manager that there is four millions of gold 
in sight in the Howley Mine. Mr. Bottomley may have a report, 
but we have not. 


On April 28th, 1903, there was a meeting of the Associ- 
ated Financial Corporation, Ltd., at Winchester House. 
Mr. Bottomley, who took the chair, gave the shareholders 
an hour’s speech, in the course of which he said : 


What we have given you, first of all, is on the one side a bald 
statement of the actual amount of cash received in respect of 
new shares, amounting to £71,303, and on the other side we have 
given you a bald statement telling you how that capital has been 
dealt with. It is not audited, and means nothing more than 
this : that so much of it has gone into the mine managers’ account, 
and that so much has gone to the Liquidator’s account, and for 
the purpose of meeting the liabilities of the old Company, so 
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much in calls on shares for which we are liable, and so much 
in printing, salaries, and other things, which, as I say, do not 
come within the description of the capital account. If any of 
you should get up and ask me seriously what these figures mean, 
I am afraid I should have to tell you that I have not the siightest 
idea. (Laughter.) We are only giving you the statutory 
figures, and therefore they mean nothing. 


A shareholder inquired, ‘‘in regard to the item of 
liquidation and old liabilities account, £30,988, how much 
of that was for the liquidator and how much for old lia- 
bilities.” Mr. Bottomley answered as follows : ‘‘ Another 
gentleman asked about the liquidator and old liabilities 
account. That is a rough name given to the account 
(sic.) I, personally, as liquidator, am not likely to receive 
— as I told you I should not receive — one penny piece 
in respect of my work, because I am working mainly 
for myself in getting my shares right. The account as 
it stands in the abstract does not mean that that amount 
had been paid at that date in respect of old Jiabilities; 
it only meant that there was that sum of money, either 
paid or in the course of being paid, earmarked for use 
under that head if necessary.” 

The mention of old liabilities opens up, after years’ 
experience, a favourite financial manipulation of the gentle- 
man who is the subject matter of these pages. Upon 
each reconstruction by Bottomley, there was always an 
item of old liabilities, and it was only by gentle banter 
that the shareholders swallowed the depletion of the funds 
of the new Company in paying off old liabilities of the 
defunct Companies. 

Here is an entry in the ledger of the Joint Stock Trust 
and Finance Corporation Ltd. 


December 31, 1904. 
Dr. Liabilities of Old Co. £34801 5 2 


Amount transferred from Fo. 32 
in Private Ledger 1903, 
To H. Bottomley. £34801 5 2 
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In plain language, without any debit or credit, this 
means that {£34,000 of the shareholders’ monies was 
abstracted during the year ending 31st December, 1904, 
by the genial Bottomley. 


SECTION 6 


When stock is high, they come between, 
Making by second-hand their offers; 
Then cunningly retire unseen, 

With each a million in his coffers. 


— Swift. 


WESTRALIANS 


Bottomley was ‘ spot-lighted ”’ in the public eye after 
the Hansard Union acquittal. He did not fail to take 
advantage of the ‘“‘ focussed sun ray ” of publicity. 
1894. In February, 1894, he was minded to conceive and 
did bring forth, unknown to the public, a mere- 
triclous enterprise known as “ The Joint Stock Institute, 
Limited.”” This enterprise was Bottomley under another 
name, but financiers know the value of self-division in 
order that there may be created a separate contracting 
entity. The Joint Stock Institute had a capital of £500, 
of which £493 was allotted to Bottomley, the other £7 
being signatories’ shares. He was the sole director, and 
the public were not asked to subscribe. 

Bottomley, from his experience of the Hansard Union 
prosecution, knew the danger of being an individual 
vendor or nominee purchaser, and he utilized the Joint 
Stock Institute in the stead of the individual nominee. 

During 1894, public interest was stirred by news- 
1894. paper articles in papers with, not a mushroom, 
but a toadstool reputation. Whether the tickling 
of the public palate for West Australian Mines were induced 
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by Bottomley or not is a matter on which readers may form 

their own opinion. It 1s clear that in November, 
1894. 1894, the first of a series of West Australian Com- 

panies was inaugurated, to use Bottomley’s word, by 
himself — The West Australian Loan & General Finance 
Corporation Limited. What’s in a name? Everything; 
and Bottomley knew it; and the public not only bit but 
swallowed the whole of the issue, £250,000. Thence 
forward, until the year 1901, a series of Companies (ringing 
the changes on West Australian General Finance, Trust 
and Investment) saw the light of newspaper day. The 
series of Companies appears in appendix “ A.” 

To the discriminating eye, the whole of capital sub- 
scribed cannot equitably be asserted to have gone direct 
into Bottomley’s moneybags. One might say sixty per 
cent went towards Horatio Bottomley; but 60% of the 
capital subscribed during this cycle meant the realisation 
of fortune upon fortune, although not beyond the dreams 
of Bottomley’s avarice. 

It would be wearisome to the reader to have to energise 
his mentality and travel through the continued series of 
little booklets containing Bottomley’s speeches upon the 
merits and certainties of fortune for the shareholders in 
these West Australians ‘ rainbow promotions.”’ Certain 
it is that most of the subscribers followed the Bottomley 
rainbow to its utmost edge. The majority of the be- 
lieving subscribers have since died. 

As an example of the obfuscatory methods of Bottomley 
and his shareholders, look at this extract from a speech 
to the shareholders of the Westralian Market Trust, 
Limited, on the 8th September, 1899 : 


Now to summarise all these interests of every kind, I want to 
tell you how this list of assets works out. Ido not profess, and 
I will not take the responsibility in the name of the board, at 
any rate, of placing the value of a penny piece on any one of 
those assets. They must speak for themselves by their intrinsic 
merits, and by what they produce. But as they stand before 

us — the figures being produced from the books of the Company 
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in the erdinary way and taken on the same basis as the assets 
of any other financial institution are taken for the purpose of a 
balance sheet. If you add the two lists together, you get for 
the two companies something approximating to £3,000,000 of 
assets belonging to these two companies at the present moment. 
(Applause.) Other Companies of high standing adopt the prin- 
ciple of writing off a very large portion of that, to admit of 
disappointments, to admit of realisations, and all sorts of other 
things. Well I say, write off an odd million of it if you like, 
and then we are left in the position — and I personally will not 
admit of anything worse than that — that each of these two 
Companies has a good round million of assets at the present 
day. (Applause.) That is the total. The details of these 
assets are open to the inspection, as I say, of any shareholders. 
I wish I could give you many things that we know about them, 
but it would take a day to tell you all about them. 


When one of the shareholders, with plaintive temerity, 
complained that no accounts had ever been issued to the 
shareholders, observe Bottomley’s pseudo-genuine reply : 


He said he was appealed to by Mr. Snow as to where the 
£700,000 had gone. He could only say, in all sincerity and 
honesty, he had not the remotest idea. (Laughter.) He knew 
he had not had it, and he presumed that the books would show 
what had become of it. That also answered Mr. Snow’s question 
as to the books. Of course, every book of both Companies 
would be open to the inspection of the representative committee 
that might be formed, as also would the accounts of the Com- 
panies which preceeded them. (Applause.) He supposed 
the £700,000 had disappeared by virtue of the fact of many of 
the securities by which it was represented having dropped from 
perhaps a high premium on the Stock Exchange to a considerable 
discount. He would think that was probably the explanation. 
(Hear, Hear.) 

After this or one of the preceding Meetings the late Sir Frank 
Crisp who attended the Meeting as the adviser of Bottomley and 
or his Company, said to him: ‘‘ it was not I but the infernal 
Deity who has protected you!” After this interview Sir Diabolus 
Frank severed in favour of his associations with Bottomley. 


SECTION 7 


Once, we confess, beneath the Patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea spoke, 
And jingling down the backstairs told the crew 

‘* Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.” 


— Pope. 


BAMBOOZLE 


In March of this year Mr. Bottomley had a forensic 
1902, triumph. A gentleman named Henry Hess pub- 

lished, on the 22nd September, 1900, in ‘“‘ The 
Critic’ Black Book, the following libel : — 


The present audacity of the fraudulent Company promoter, 
share pusher, bucket shop keeper, Horatio Bottomley, in persist- 
ing in his candidature for South Hackney, demands therefore, 
a paragraph, here and now. Since the day when this barefaced 
swindler had the luck to escape conviction over the Hansard 
Company’s frauds, he has engineered one imposition after another 
uron the credulous public. The Hansard Relief Fund was a 
swindle from inception. His libel case against a nondescript 
named Taylor was a bogus one. His West Australian Market 
Tmst (reconstructed twice), his Howley, his Northern Territories, 
his Joint Stock Institute, and his Associated Finance Corporation, 
have been delibe:ately planned schemes to rob the public, and 
they have succeeded all too well, with the result that many of 
his victims are now in the Workhouse, and he without thinking 
oftheir ruin is bribing with their money the unwashed of South 
Hickney to send him to Parliament. His place is at the Old 
Baley, not at Westminster. 


Botiomley sued Hess for defamation. The trial lasted 
five diys, commencing on the 4th March and ending on 
March gth, 1902. It was heard before the late Mr. Justice 
Grantham and a special jury 

Botomley appeared in person; Mr. McCall, K.C., and 
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Mr. Boydell Haughton appeared for the defendant Hess 
and the printers. Mr. R. A. Jermaine held a watching 
brief for the Associated Finance; Mr. Redwood Davies for 
the North Western Associated Claims Western Australia, 
and Mr. W. M. Thompson appeared for a section of the 
Liberal and Radical party at South Hackney (subsequently 
the chairman of the Radical party stated that no counsel 
had official authority from the Radical Association to 
appear). It should be noted that throughout most of the 
Bottomley litigation counsel were briefed to appear for 
parties more or less immediately concerned with himself, 
though he appeared unrepresented. Bottomley opened 
the case, and his speech lasted nearly two days. He 
referred — amongst many other exuberances — to a libel 
by Taylor, who stated he was a voter in South Hackney 
and was dissatisfied with the administration of the Hansard 
Union Trust Fund. Accordingly he published to the 
Hackney constituency a pamphlet called : ‘‘ Horatio Bot- 
tomley, Politican, Financier and Labour Candidate.”’ 
Subsequently Taylor went to the office of the Hansard 
Union Fund and satisfied himself that payments were 
made, and withdrew the pamphlet. Bottomley went 
into the box and was cross-examined by Mr. McCall, K.C. 
Some of the questions are enumerated : — 

Mr. McCa tt, K.C. (referring to the Hansard Publishing Unien) : 

Did you make a profit out of the sale to the Company ? 


BorroM_ey : I did not. 
Mr. McCatt, K.C.: Did you disclose to the shareholdes that 
you had an interest in the property sold? 


BoTToMLey : J decline to answer. I absolutely decline to re- 
open the Hansard Union proceedings. 

A Juror: What we want is, that some material case offraud 
should be gone into. 

Mr. McCAtu, K.C.: The difficulty was one that was ener by 
the plaintiff (Bottomley). The plaintiff, he said, ddiber- 
ately kept back the documents the defendant wanted. 

Mr. Justice GRANTHAM : The plaintiff said the deferdant 
had no right to the private books of the plaintiff; tha was 
where the difficulty came in. 
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Hess gave evidence, and one of the jurers said that 
ewing to the rapid way in which he (Hess) was giving his 
evidence, and his indistinctness, he was not informing 
the jury. 

A witness named Sir Charles Turner, an old Indian 
civil servant, and one of the trustees of the Hansard Relief 
Fund, gave evidence as to the administration of that 
Fund (being a sum of £250,000, which Bottomley stated 
he was creating as a fund to distribute in relief amongst 
needy Hansard Union shareholders). The witness said 
Bottomley paid {£15,000 down and promised to pay 
£10,000 monthly. The {£10,000 monthly was not paid, 
and he suggested to the trustees that they should ask 
for and sell Market Trust Shares. 

During the course of the trial, Mr. McCall, K.C., 
complained that Mr. E. T. Hooley had threatened to 
strike Hess, saying ‘I have a good mind to thrash you 
now, but I will wait for you.” Mr. Justice Grantham 
sent a warning to Mr. Hooley. However, nothing else 
publicly transpired. 

BOTTOMLEY (cross-examining Hess): Tell me of an instance in 
which I foisted bogus shares on the public. 


Hess: The Joint Stock Institute (which really means you) as 
selling its shares. 


BoTroM.ey : Is that what you call an answer? If so, I will not 
press the question. (Sic.) 


Bottomley, in the course of his address to the jury, 
asked himself — had he ever made a statement to the 
Shareholders knowing it to be false? He asserted that 
he never had. He honestly believed everything he had 
stated, and there had been nothing fraudulent in his 
conduct. Mr. Justice Grantham, in summing up, told 
the jury that Mr. Bottomley always appeared to win whilst 
the shareholders lost. There might not be any dishonesty 
in it at all, and they might have been perfectly bond fide 
transactions. The Judge also referred to the libel action 
commenced by Bottomley against the “ Star ” ; he thought 
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it suspicious that the action had not been gone on with, 
so he felt therefore the jury would do justice between 
the parties, and he hoped that their verdict would put 
an end to the bickerings between them. 

On the gth March, 1902, the jury, having deliberated 
twenty-five minutes, found a verdict for the plaintiff with 
{£1,000 damages. This verdict was a powerful and well- 
used asset in the hands of Bottomley, and it was a long time 
before it was considered prudent again to institute pro- 
ceedings against Bottomley; having regard to his acquittal 
in the Hansard Union and the verdict in his favour for 
£1,000 damages in the Hess libel case. 

It should be mentioned, to make this record complete, 
that Mr. Hess was adjudicated a bankrupt on the roth 
April, 1905, and was subsequently on the 15th to 26th 
January, 1909, tried on an indictment for fraud at the 
Central Criminal Court. The jury found him guilty on 
four counts of the indictment, and he was sentenced to 
twelve months imprisonment in the second division. 


SECTION 8 


Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That Vanity’s the food of fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 


— Swift. 


DELIBERATIONS 


The reader will appreciate, from a persual of the list 
given in Appendix A of Bottomley Companies, that the 
strata of ‘‘ intentional fraud ”’ can frequently be found in 
Company reconstructions. The method was novel, pos- 
sibly, at the time, but 1s now worn out. 

Shortly, reconstruction generally happens this way. The 
first Company having exhausted its funds and run into 
debt through financial dissipation — in the case now being 
considered, in payment of Bottomley’s private debts, which 
were of course camouflaged under ‘“‘ services rendered ” 
— the Company becomes possessed of liabilities in excess 
of its assets. The next Company would be incorporated 
with a capital equivalent to that of the former, and the 
shareholders in the old Company would be invited to 
take shares 1n the new Company for, say, 15/- per 
share paid, leaving an assessment of 5/- to be paid. 
This, in a capital of a million, means £250,000 coming 
in. The shareholders came in, and the £250,000 was 
applied in payment of what are called old Habilities—that 
is, the former Company’s liabilities; really Bottomley’s 
private debts would be paid off upon the new Company 
taking over the assets of the old Company, in consideration 
of the payment of old liabilities. This was as nowball, 
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and the Associated Financial Corporation rolled on through 
a series of at least eight reconstructions. All these 
reconstructions were carried through by means of liqui- 
dators who possibly did not understand the situation, but 
the liquidator in one of the last reconstructions was 
Bottomley himself, and irregularities were rubbed out in a 
most impartial manner during this particular liquidation. 
The books, strangely enough, disappeared. 

In all, nine or ten years of happy finance revolved, 
until 1903-4, when the shareholders, after various meetings 
of the Third Associated Financial Corporation, became 
fractious in a more than usually marked degree, and a 
shareholders’ investigation committee was appointed, one 
of the members being Mr. Charles Godfrey Isaacs; and he, 
in conjunction with other committeemen, whose names do 
not appear, issued a circular to the shareholders, dated 
28th January, 1904. Here are some extracts from the 
Circular, which was headed : 


RE THE ASSOCIATED FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


By the Circular issued to you on the 18th instant, you were 
informed that the committee appointed by the shareholders had 
formulated a request to the directors for a full, explicit, and 
detailed information upon a number o points, to enable the 
committee to ascertain the true position of the Company, and to 
gauge the value of its assets. Since the issue of that circular, 
the committee has met almost daily and received full replies 
from the Board to al! its various requisitions, every possible assis- 
tance having been afforded by the chairman of the Corporation, 
whose time has been placed entirely at the Committee’s disposal. 
The information thus obtained clearly tends to show, and the 
Committee’s opinion is, that the directors’ management of the 
Corporaticn’s affairs, so far as its mining interests are concerned, 
must be characterised as incompetent. The Board has shown a 
remarkable ignorance of mining matters, and an incapacity for 
dealing with them practically. 

Large sums of money appear to have been remitted to Australia 
by this Corporation and its immediate predecessors for the pur- 
pose of developing and equipping the properties, but the 
directors do not seem to have been alive to the fact that both 
the development and the equipment were altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the expenditure. 
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This state of things is characteristic of the whole policy of 
the Corporation and its predecessors, and the committee cannot 
refrain from expressing its surprise that at the time of previous 
reconstructions it was not discovered what little benefit the 
shareholders had derived from the large remittances to Australia, 
and that no means were then devised for preventing such wasteful 
mismanagement in the future. 

According to the Committee’s information, many of these 
Companies have a promising future. Several of them apparently 
possess sufficient working capital. Others, which have already 
expended sums of money, considerable sums, on development 
and equipment, may require some further financial aid. 

The liabilities of the Corporation are stated to amount to 
£150,000 in debentures, and, in round figures, an additional 
£20,000 to other creditors. Included in the latter amount is 
the sum of £5074 15 6 for interest overdue on debentures, and 
the sum of £8,000 approximately in fulfilment of obligations to 
subscribe working capital to subsidiary mining companies, in 
which the Corporation has interests. The Committee is informed 
that this sum is not yet due, but it must be considered a liability 
which, in the interests of the Corporation, should be available 
when called for. 

In view of the past history of the Corporation and its prede- 
cessors, it will be cbvious to the Shareholders, as it is to their 
committee, that to subscribe more money to be expended in 
mining by those who have previously had the management of 
the Company’s mining affairs would probably only result, a year 
hence, in another reconstruction. Che committee is, therefore, 
of opinion that the management of the mines should be taken 
out of the hands of the present Board, as contemplated by the 
scheme to which allusion is made herein. 

‘he Corporation’s further important assets require to be 
directed by someone experienced in finance as distinguished 
from mining, and it might be difficult to find any one who would 
better fulfil this qualification then the present Chairman (who, 
it is only fair to say, has never professed to be in any sense an 
expert in mining matters), provided that he be assisted by men 
of undoubted commercial aptitude. 


(Signed, on behalf of the Committee), 
Goprrey C. Isaacs, CHAIRMAN. 


A Meeting was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
on the 16th February, 1904, when in the course of his 
speech Mr. Bottomley, who we. chairman, referred to 
the appointment of shareholders’ committee, and said :— 

Some of its original members retired or were superseded, 


and two or three new shareholders, mostly gentlemen who had 
taken a not too friendly attitude towards the Board at that 
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conference, were put on the committee in their stead. The 
principal gentleman — if I may say so, without wishing to 
generalise too much — who took part in that meeting, was Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, the gentleman who has since become chairman 
of the Shareholders’ Committee, and who has signed the report 
which you have received. Several people have wanted to know 
from me what connection Mr. Godfrey Isaacs has with us or 
with our Company, and I can only tell you that until that day I 
do not think any member of the Board had ever seen him — I 
do not like to be offensive and say, or ever heard of him, because 
his name was familiar to many of us, seeing that it happens to 
be that of a very distinguished member of the Bar, who happens 
also, I believe, to be his brother, Mr. Rufus Isaacs. (Hear, 
hear.) When we learnt that, we perhaps treated Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs with a little more awe and reverence than would otherwise 
have been the case, and we offered no obstacle to his being added 
as a member of the Committee. 


Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, in the course of his speech 1n moving 
the resolution, said: 


The chairman has told you that at the last meetings of share- 
holders, held on the 11th of January — I think that was the date — 
a committee was appointed to advise the shareholders as to what 
was the best course to adopt for the future of this Corporation; 
he has informed you that I was accepted upon this Committee, 
because I had an eminent brother. Gentlemen, if I had half 
a dozen eminent brothers it had nothing to do with appointment 
upon the Committee. I was appointed because I criticised the 
Board and said what I thought of the past conduct of the affairs 
of this Corporation. I very much regret that a gentleman paid 
me the compliment of nominating me on the Committee, for I 
may say it has occupied very nearly the whole of my time ever 
since, and it has been a responsible duty, as well as an extremely 
unpleasant one... . 


I cannot help saying I very much felt the responsibility of that 
position, because we have had four reconstructions, we have 
gone on paying out money year after year. and we have never 
got any return for it. 


As long as these companies were financial companies they 
pe big dividends; when they took up mining they seemed to 
ave been a total failure, and have remained so ever since. [ 
say, gentlemen, that in my opinion we have all had sufficient 
indication of the Chairman’s ability as a financier. (A laugh.) 
Some gentleman laughs, but may I ask you all if we have not had 
sufficient evidence of his ability as a financier, when we are here 
again for the fifth time to consider whether we will not put up 
more money? (Laughter.) If that is not able financing, I do 
not know what is. My principal reason for suggesting that Mr. 
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Bottomley should remain on the Board of the financial compan 
is self-evident, because with all its different assests, which 
have gone through the form of four or five reconstructions, and 
the history of which is so involved, if all these assets be placed 
in the hands of an entirely new directorate, what do you think 
that is going to do with them, unless the new directors have by 
their side one with a personal knowledge of the past history of 
the Company and the property? 


At the end of the meeting, after the resolutions had 
been passed, Mr. Bottomley said that the number of 
shares on which the new Company would go to allotment 
would depend on the amount of the assessment realised, 
and, acting as a stop-gap Board to carry the thing through, 
they did not propose to allot any new capital unless at 
least £100,000 was provided. It was open to those who 
objected to an assessment of 1/6 to take a less number of 
shares or to apply provisionally upon £100,000 being pro- 
vided ; but the articles of association of the new Company 
would provide that the last 6d. in the 1/6 would not be 
called up by the directors without the sanction of the 
shareholders in general meeting. The payments to make 
up the first 1/- would be as small as possible, with liberty 
to the shareholder to pay in full and take his certificate. 

The result was another reconstruction. Twocompanies 
were formed! One, the Selected Gold Mines of Australia, 
Limited (how much there is in a name), which would issue 
debentures, holding as securities all the assets of the old 
Company. These Debentures would be issued to the 
debenture holders of the Company without assessment. 
The other branch of the Bottomley fork was the famous 
Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation, Limited. 
This Company was to issue 5/- shares to be exchanged 
for {£1 shares in the Associated Financial Corporation 
(third reconstruction), credited 3/6 paid, leaving 1/6 assess- 
ment. Inasmuch as there were three million shares in 
that Associated Finance Corporation, one can appreciate 
what 1/6 per share represented on a Company with a 
capital which was increased from time to time up to 
£500,000, consisting of 2,000,000 five shilling shares. 
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Shareholders ingenuously came in and subscribed for 
1,852,000 shares, leaving a balance of 147,200 shares 
unsubscribed. ‘These Bottomley caused to be allotted to 
his nominees — two clerks, whose names were Wells and 
Christie. Needless to say, the necessity to pay the sum 
of £36,773, representing 1/6 allotment on these 147,000 
shares, did not appeal to Bottomley. The nominees 
promptly transferred the shares to a stockbroker, named 
Rowe, who lent pounds upon them, before the shares 
were sold, and assisted Bottomley in seeking, not for the 
first time, the suffrages of an intelligent constituency to 
return him as Member of Parliament. These were great 
days. The call of Hackney would seem to have appealed 
to him as the constituency where intelligence predominated, 
and Hackney was the scene of politics by day and Parlia- 
mentary revelry by night. Strangely enough, in Hackney 
resided his friend Alfred Locke Cox, who exercised an 
appreciable and no doubt intellectual influence over the 
voters. This was costly, and when the election of 1906 
came round there were generous friends. 

Amongst these friends who helped him to pay the 
Returning Officer’s expenses, was one Parker, a gentleman 
of acute business instincts, but whose experience in later 
years was a little interfered with by politics and acquain- 
tanceship with Bottomley, whom he had met through the 
introduction of Hooley. He advanced a sum of something 
like £18,000, part of which certainly went for the benefit 
of South Hackney or its Member. 

Into Parliament in 1906 Bottomley “ arrived.” 


SECTION 9 


Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts, in your division of things. 


— Watt's Logick. 


DUPLICATING SHARES 


To return to the two Companies, for shortness called 
the Joint Stock and the Selected Gold Mines. Once 
they were on their legs, Bottomley, as dominating Chair- 
man, controlled their destinies. The Joint Stock started 
out as a bucket shop, paddling and peddling in blocks 
of financial shares of unknown denomination or origin, 
and shareholders were invited to enter what were called 
‘< Stock Operations,’ which really represented payments 
to Bottomley for the purpose of a blind pool. This 
pool was watered by the untssued shares of the Selected 
Gold Mines. The shareholders did not know they sub- 
scribed for these enigmas until they were informed that 
a contract had been entered into on their behalf to pur- 
chase the ‘Selected’ shares at par. This was the real 
transaction, although it was covered up by numerous 
financial breves and semi-breves and runs and trills, the 
details of which it is unnecessary to disentangle by plain 
English, unless Goldsmith’s word ‘“‘ fudge ”’ can be written 
with a full stop. 

Bottomley, during the end of the year 1905 and 

1905 the beginning of the year 1906, when his Parlia- 

and mentary career inaugurated, was too busy to 

1906 attend meetings at Cannon Street Hotel to persuade 
the shareholders to reconstruct again for the n™ 

time. Ways and means, however, had to be provided for 

5 
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the racehorses, Parliamentary tight-rope dancing, and other 
quick limelight effects. Bottomley had to deduce a more 
direct and less arduous method of making money out 
of nothing. Possibly he had brought himself into a 
state of self opinion that a Member of Parliament could 
be regarded as a monument of unimpeachability. 
Accordingly, in extraordinary course, he walked down 
to the palatial offices where the two Companies carried 
on their bucket shop and kindred operations, and directed 
that a transfer be made out by one of his clerks, named 
Stevenson, as transferor, for a line of possibly 100,000 or 
any other numerical denomination of shares. Another 
clerk, who was regarded as the registrar of the transfer 
department, would then tear out of the share certificate 
book a certificate which bore the serial number of shares 
already allotted, paid for, and issued to other shareholders. 
This having been done, the transfer was certified as having 
been duly presented at the transfer office of the Joint 
Stock Company, and passed as correct. Bottomley then 
cultivated the acquaintance of members of another House 
(the Stock Exchange, sometimes called ‘‘ The House ”’ 
in contra-distinction to Parliament, or the Workhouse), 
and by means of his Parliamentary colour or financial 
personality he persuaded brokers or jobbers to lend 4d. 
per share on the shares pending disposal on the market. 
Bottomley informed them that he would agitate the financial 
Press upon the near approach of a sudden activity in 
Joint Stocks, owing to the unknown value of the assets 
acquired by the Company. The shares were then 
quoted on the market at anything from gd. to 1/3, or 
even 6d. The result was that over eight millions of 
shares were issued in this way to the detriment of members 
of the Stock Exchange and the unfortunate public who 
were induced to buy share lines at penny prices. Here 
is a list of the actions, with the number of duplicated 
shares, in which it was proved or admitted that the shares 
were ‘“‘ stumers,” and the stockbrokers and others who 
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had been engaged in the sale or transfer were called upon 
to repay the purchase price : 


NAMES SHARES 
Platt V ROWE «6%, Bo we Se Ew SG 13,000 
Allen v Nish . 2,000 

i v Drucker 1,500 

53 v Good 3,500 

- v Hewitt 3,500 
Brice v Rowe 6,000 
Carter v Horlick 111,375 

- v Hewitt. 300 

5 v Crossley . 2,000 

a v Rowe . 6,000 

a v Hewitt 1,000 
Fobes V IEWitt.) os es 2 Se Ee ae 1,000 
Liddell v Crossley . . . . - «© «© «© «© © 10,000 
Yeatmen v Hewitt . . . . 2... «© © s. 5,000 
Carter v Gillespie. . . . . 1. 2 2 © @ 24,000 

% v Bottomley & Hooley ...... 980,000 

<5 WiDAVIES. os AiG) cae a ok a Be Re 2,000 
Smith V Flewitt os? “ei ce oe ae ae) car A eS 1,000 
Waterhouse v Rowe ...... +... . 200 
Carter Purchase price of the Basingstoke Canal. 1,000,000 
Mortleman v Rowe. . .. . - «+6 « © « « 1,000 
Carter Vo Aplels.. 2: bw 4: ees Ue en ae 132,905 
Kyle v Gillespie . . . . 1. 1. «© we ew 2,000 


Horatio, now and then, was jocularly impudent to 
shareholders who came to interview him, with the view 
of relieving their load of indignation in his presence. It 
is on record that a certain shareholder visiting him accused 
him of that ‘‘ cozenage or gambling jugglery that deceived 
the eyes and disguised the cheater! ’’ The shareholder, 
having more or less homerically proclaimed his opinions, 
was with mock humorous formality requested by Bottom- 
ley to exercise the rights of a British subject and propel 
his forceful indignation by means of his upraised foot, 
Horatio actually lifting the ample folds of his frock coat 
to assist the shareholder in his lawful purpose. No 
doubt Bottomley felt himself sufficiently immune, as the 
indignant shareholder was upwards of 80 years of age. 
Thereafter he departed and conferred with his advisor, 
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who trepidly considered the situation with him. The 
solicitor recollected the necessity for promptitude, having 
had a little demonstration of the preliminary adroitness of 
Bottomley during a libel action (against Hess), at which 
he was a passive and subdued spectator. On the morning 
of the day after which interest fell due upon the debentures 
of the Selected Gold Mines Company, the solicitor’s clerk 
waited — like a modern-day habitué of the theatre — 
at the Law Courts door, for the tired watchman to open. 
In the offing he saw a junior law clerk; but the dust of 
his impetus to the proper officer, who issued a debenture 
holder’s Writ, prevented the rival from seizing his desired 
opportunity. At the stroke of ten a debenture holder’s 
action was issued, and one minute later a second and. 
friendly debenture holder’s action in respect of the same 
Company was issued; but the sixty seconds of priority 
was the small cloud which subsequently grew large on 
the Bottomley horizon. 

The result of that early morning Law Courts visit cul- 
minated in the appointment of an independent receiver 
for the debenture holders of the Selected Gold Mines. 
The gentleman who was sixty seconds late had a norainee 
Receiver all ready, but that one minute interval made all 
the difference. When the Receiver was appointed he 
became aware of the fact that the Selected Gold Mines 
was a large creditor of the Joint Stock Trust. Accord- 
ingly he was advised by very learned and competent 
senior and junior Counsel to enquire into the methods 
and conduct of the Joint Stock Trust business and affairs. 
The Junior Galbraith is now an eminently responsible and 
reliable K.C., who with dogged Scottish precision has 
courted and won the “ tranquility’ of the House of 
Commons; he has a safe Government Seat and it is generally 
believed a ‘‘certainty”’ in the future; and the Senior Eve is a 
distinguished Chancery Judge. Theenquiry was apparently 
too late, a Meeting having been convened voluntarily to 
liquidate the Joint Stock Trust with the view of winding up 
the concern without the interference of the Official Receiver. 


SECTION 10 


Ha, Ha! What a fool honesty is ! 
And Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman ! 
I have sold all my trumpery ! 


Though I am not naturally honest, 
I am so sometimes by chance. 


Winter’s Tale. 


BELEAGUERED 


An extraordinary (liquidation) meeting of the 
1906. shareholders of the Joint Stock Trust was held 

20th March,1906. ‘The voting strength displayed 
in support of a voluntary liquidation was extraordinary. 
Out of a total issue of two millions, 1,812,255 shares 
voted, by proxy or in person, and the number of votes 
was certified by a notary. It struck the Receiver and 
his solicitor that with an issue of two million shares, 
these figures might be impeached. 

Thereupon the necessary legal machinery was put in 
motion with a view of testing the bond fides of the votes; and 
to enable this to be done the Winding Up Court directed 
that the Receiver and the solicitor should inspect the 
Transfers and Share Registers of the Joint Stock Trust 
Company. 

To the spider’s parlour they went, but they found that 
the web was tangled, as there were about 10,000 transfers 
to be looked through in addition to the Share Registers. 
The Share Registers or ledgers were in one room, and the 
transfers were spread about various other rooms. ‘The 
Receiver and the solicitor deemed it their duty before 
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they actually tabulated the figures to put the transfers in 
numerical order. They passed a day in accomplishing 
part of the task, and left the transfers in regular order. 
Next morning they returned to their duties, but were 
surprised to find that the regularity of the order of the 
transfers had been disarranged during the night. The 
disorder was intensely real and apparent. This process 
was continued for two days, to the enjoyment of the 
clerks and Bottomley himself, who offered to give unre- 
munerated assistance — if not in deed, by word and general 
and distractive humour. 

The earthquake amongst the transfers was not sufficient, 
however, to dissipate the effect of observing upon the 
transfers the names of five persons who appeared to have 
been transferring away the wholé of the Company’s share 
issue, and it was arranged that while the transfers were 
being regulated one of the two investigators should fur- 
tively look at the ledgers containing the names of these 
five gentlemen; when it was discovered that these gentle- 
men were each transferring simultaneously and _ con- 
secutively shares bearing the same serial numbers, which 
were impartially held by all the five; also that the whole 
of these serial numbers had been already allotted to the 
original subscribers. 

Thereupon, after a sufficient exercise of apparently 
patient investigation amongst the transfers, the investiga- 
tors left, and by the direction of advising Counsel a petition 
was forthwith addressed to the Court alleging irregularity in 
the share issue of the Company. Notwithstanding that 
many monstrously meticulous and impressive affidavits 
were filed by Bottomley denying the unkind impeachment, 
Mr. Justice Buckley directed that the Company be wound 
up compulsorily. This Winding Up Order was made 
on Tuesday, the 8th May, 1906 — a fatal day for Horatio. 
(Incidentally it may be remarked that the figure “8 ”’ 
appears to be a fatal number for Horatio; most of the crises 
in his life happened when the date contained this figure 
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© 8.) On that day the Official Receiver was directed 
by the Judge to collect the books and papers of the Joint 
Stock Company, but by a remarkable coincidence the five 
ledgers containing the five names of the magnificent Trans- 
ferors were missing; even unto this day the five ledgers 
for initials BC H M and S have not reappeared. 

In the hurry of perpetrating the avoidance or removal 
of the incriminating ledgers, the clerks or other associates 
who were engaged in this interestingly prompt action 
forgot that the share ledgers could be written up again 
from the counterfoils of the issued share certificates, and 
these counterfoils were inadvertently overlooked. Al- 
though the lock was taken, the key remained! 

This key was handled by an expert, Mr. E. V. Fox, 
the chief examiner in the Official Receiver’s department 
(Companies Winding up) Board of Trade, to his abundant 
credit. His name should be remembered by every share- 
holder in this Company as an exceedingly conscientious, 
indefatigable official, but temperamentally angular; he is 
known to his confréres as Brer Policeman. 

Mr. Fox expended many official and unofficial hours, 
days, and months in tabulating and reconstructing the 
share issue of this Company from the mutilated remains 
of the share registers and transfers, plus the complete 
remains of the counterfoil share certificates; and in due 
course of time, after nearly 18 months interval, it became 
apparent to the minds of the winding up officials that 
nearly ten million shares had been issued in excess of the 
Capital of the Company, and all these duplicates or forged 
shares were held by hundreds of shareholders all over the 
country, for value paid in hard cash. This cash was traced 
through meandering sources but with unvarying regularity, 
after passing through many hands, to—Bottomley. 

Thereupon the Official Receiver obtained an order for 
the public examination of Bottomley, and on the 14th, 
15th, 21st, and 22nd of October, and 5th November, 1907, 
he was examined by the Official Receiver. Three thou- 
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sand two hundred and sixty-seven questions were asked. 
A perusal by those who are not acquainted with “ Bot- 
tomley Finance ” of the notes of this examination is a 
liberal education, or, it might even be said, a vivifying 
entertainment. 

The examination was conducted by the Official Receiver, 
Mr. Harold De Vaux Brougham (a third transmitted noble 
face, but withal an able official). Bottomley was required 
to sign the official notes, and it is interesting to observe 
the memorandum added by him at the end of the transcript 
as a sort of marginal ‘“‘ avoidance.” It is as follows: 
‘‘ Many statements, complaints and protests on my part 
are omitted, and as regards the questions founded on the 
Company’s transfers and other books, I am unable to 
check many of them, being stiJ] quite unable to follow 
them.”’ The examination by Mr. Brougham was master- 
ly; he never lost his temper, and with that amiability 
which distinguished his career he was enabled to bring 
out pleasantly, and in officially paternal fashion, material 
which, vis 4 vis with Bottomley, can be distinctly described 
as awkward. Here are some specimens : — 

Examined by Mr. Harold de V. Brougham, Senior Official Receiver, 
Companies Winding Up, Duplicatra: 


BrouGHaM: Just let me finish up the certificates and then youmay make 
any explanation which will cover the whole. Take certificates 
3879 and 4804. The first one, 3879, is a certificate to W. H. Thorn- 
ill, of Pimlico Road, of 375 shares dated 25th July, 1904. The 
second one, 4804, is a certificate to Thomas Walker, of Beamsley 
Mount, Cardigan Road, Leeds, of 10,100 shares of 9th April, 1906. 
Will you look at this and tell me if Thornhill's serial numbers are 
not included in those of Walker’s certificate ? 
BoTToOMLey : Have they been issued first of all, by the Company ? 
Q. I am very sorry I did not call attention to that. Mr. Walker’s 
are in red ink, and Mr. Thornhill’s are in black. If there is any 
virtue in the colour I am willing to hear what you have to say. 
A. Iam obliged to you for your condescension, but I think it has been 
explained to you by the clerks who put these numbers in, that at 
a certain stage they commenced to number the shares de novo, in 
consequence of the muddle they had got into. At a certain date 
the numbers were put in in red ink to show they were under 
revision, and the object of that is to indicate to the office that those 
numbers are in course of revision and correction. I also told you 
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that two members of the Board sat as a committee and passed 

every certificate. 

Does the red ink convey anything to the holder of that certificate 

that his numbers are duplicates of other shares? 

There is no question of duplicate numbers. 

I am putting it to you that the certificate of Walker has the same 

numbers as the certificate which Thornhill holds. You say there 

is a reference to the red ink in Walker’s certificate. I say, is there 

anything on the certificate to Walker pointing out to him that part 

of his shares are the same number as those held by Thornhill? 

There is no necessity to point out any such thing. 

I only ask you. 

The red ink, I am told — you do not suggest I gave the certificates 

personally — indicates that there is a renumbering of the whole 

shares, and when that is done a note is made on the ledger account 

of that man. 

I want to get some idea where to look for them. Supposing they 
r. Brown 

left, can you suggest or tell what has become of them? 

I can only suggest that about that time we moved into much smaller 

offices : instead of paying £2,000 a year, we paid £400 a year, and 

it is quite conceivable in moving to the new offices, the books of 

old and dead companies were not taken over. They may have 

been sold as waste paper. 

Is it usual to sell the books of a company before the liquidation 

is closed? 

That liquidation is practically closed. 

No. Is the Associated Financial Corporation, No. 2, of which 

you were the liquidator, closed ? 

It is technically pending and waiting arbitration, but it has been 

practically closed for years. 

Is it the practice to destroy books of a Company when a liquidation 

is technically still open? 

No. Idonot say they were destroyed, but I say that the liquidation 

of the Company whose business we took over is practically closed, 

and I am sure it has never occured to me to look for the books of 

the Comp any whose business we took over. 

I am asking you about the one of which you were the liquidator ? 

That is net the one as to which you were asking me about the 

liabilities. 

The one I am asking you about is the Associated Financial Cor- 

poration No. 3? 

And then you switched on suddenly to No. 2 and asked me if I 

could enlighten you as to their liabilities. 

That did not disturb you, did it? 

No, but I do not wish it to appear that I could not account for 

the books of a liquidation which has been closed fcr years. Mr. 

Brown would take the books with him. 

The liabilities of the Associated Financial Corporation No. 3 depend, 

I suppose, on the liabilities of the Associated Financial Corporation 

No. 2, would it not, which were taken over? 
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I should not think so. 

Were they taken over? 

They were, years afterwards. 

But they were taken over. In which of these instances would not 
the liabilities be taken by you? 

In every instance where a Company takes over another Company, 
the liabilities must be taken over. but that would have no reference 
to the liabilities extant at the commencement of its career. 

I should have thought the amount of debt with which a man com- 
menced his business would have a good deal of reference to the 
amount of debt at the end of his career. 

It depends how long he has been in business and whether he has 
contracted others. 

May I say that you have no explanation to give upon this subject? 
I do not like to use the words ‘‘ no explanation.”” I am not bound 
to give any explanation. 

Prima facie, you are the person responsible for the present where- 
abouts of these books. 

Not from the beginning of the liquidation. I discussed this 
before the Chancery Judge. 

Which do you suggest is probably the fact, that they were destroyed 
when you moved into the new offices, or that they were in the hands 
of some solicitor for a debenture holder? 

Do you invite me to suggest? 

Yes. 

Then I suggest that when this company took over the other Com- 
pany they took over all the vital books which were amongst them, 
and somebody sitting behind you has got rid of every book which 
was awkward for his purpose in this examination : that is what I 
suggest. 

Do you suggest that? 

I say I should not be surprised if you find it so here, I have good 
reason for suggesting it; very good reason. 

Let me go back to the liabilities of the Associated Finance Cor- 
poration, which you represent to be about £20,000. That would, 
of course, include any debt due from the Company to you? 

I do not know; general liabilities would exclude some other type 
of liabilities; I should think that general liabilities would mean the 
ordinary liabilities of the Company of an ordinary business character, 
excluding any special debts. 

Would you not call it a liability if any chairman, or any director, 
acts as financial agent of the company, and has an account with 
the company showing monies due to him? The debt to him would 
be among the general liabilities ? 

No. I should think that that would be a special liability, a sum 
due by a company to its chairman; I should think so, but I could 
not say. 

Suppose that the chairman were acting as financial agent to the 
company, do you say that the debt due from the company to its 
financial a would not come under the heading of general 
liabilities of the Company ? 
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If you ask me, I should think it ought to be a very special heading; 
it ought to be set out under a special heading to distinguish it 
from other liabilities, and my impression is that it was done so in 
this case. 
You really think so? 
Yes. 
If it be the fact that the agent was acting throughout as agent of 
the Company, the whole of the liabilities of the Company would 
go through his banking account. 
Not necessarily the whole. However it came about I should think 
a liability by the Company to its chairman ought not to be hidden 
under a general heading. 
Assuming the chairman is the financial agent ? 
I do not care how it arose. If there be a liability to the chairman 
I do not think it should be concealed under a general heading; 
I think it ought to be set out. 
If it ought not to be concealed at all, why should not you inform 
the shareholders of the Company the general liabilities amounting 
to about £20,000 were nothing to do with any special debts? 
But it was common knowledge at the time that there was a large 
debt to me; the committee knew it, and everybody else. There 
were frequent meetings about it. 
Never mind the committee. This is a circular to the shareholders, 
in which you give them information, and you ask their attention 
to the information which appears overleaf. It is not clear that 
that information would convey to any shareholder the idea that 
the general liabilities of the association amounted to about £20,000 ? 
General liabilities, whatever it means. 
Do you mean that that would convey to any shareholder that there 
was a special debt due to its financial agent, which would amount 
to twice that amount? 
I do not mean to say that was meant, but it was consistent with 
any item. When was my account that the Company settled at 
that time? 
I am coming to that in a moment. 
I think you should come to that first. 
I will if it help you at all. This statement having gone to the 
Shareholders in March, 1904, that the general liabilities of the share- 
holders amounted to £20,000, in January, 1905, did Mr. Dalton 
Easum make out your account shewing a claim against the old 
Company of £42,000 as at December 1903; you follow my question, 
I am sure? 
It is a little involved, is it not? 
I agree; that is why I asked you whether you followed it. 
You say January, 1905; that is nearly a year after this date. 
Yes, never mind. 
A year after that date did Mr. Dalton Easum certify there was due 
to me — down to what date? 
That there was due to the old Company as at December 1903 — 
yeu follow those words? 

es. 
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— the sum of £42,000? 

That is what I wanted to know. When that circular was issued, 
my account with the old Company had not been gone into. 

Let us have the fact first. 

If you say it is in the deed, of course it is so. What is the date 
of the deed? 

I am told in Januray, 1905; IJ cannot give you the exact date of 
the deed, but in January, 1905, Mr. Easum made out the account. 
I do not recall any agreement of that kind. The deed I have is 
dated February 3rd, 1905. 

That is the date appearing on this account. 

The 3rd February, 1905. 

No doubt that would be the date appearing on the account which 
Mr. Easum certified. 

But he certified in this as from November 1go00 down to December 


1904. 

That is the one by which he brought out the balance of £1,502. 

I have nothing here shewing that he brought out a balance of 

£42,000. 

Do you know that for the purpose of arriving at that balance, he 

found there was a debt due to you from the old Company in Decem- 

der, 1903, of £42,000? 

No, I did not find that. There is nothing here to shew it. 

Have you the account before you that Mr. Easum made out for 

the purpose of getting at that balance? 

No, I have only his certificate and the deed. 

Do you know anything of the details of the accounts by which he 

arrived at that balance? 

No, not a single figure. Never seen them in my life. 

Did not you take any interest in them? 

No, I had sufficient confidence in Mr. Easum as an accountant. 

Do you mean you did not take any interest in the amount owing 

to you by the Company? 

No, I was not very sanguine of getting it. 

Do you mean that you never looked into the state of the account 

with the Company, and were indifferent as to whether they owed 

you £50,000 or you owed them £50,000? 

I never looked into a book. 

You never looked into a book? 

It may sound strange to you, but I knew I did not owe them any- 

thing; they took good care of that. 

They took good care of that? 

As far as my cheque-book went, it was at their disposal, and my 
ass-book was in the office, and whenever I had any money at the 
ank they had it. 

Everybody helped themselves to your money as they pleased ? 

Yes, in connection with this Company, as they are doing now in 

connection with the liquidation, spending all the money I have 

left in the Company. 


Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., appeared for the Receiver 
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of the Selected Companies debenture holders, and the 
attitude that was assumed by Bottomley to this very 
learned and able Counsel is very well examplified by the 
answers which were given by Bottomley to some of the 
questions, as follows: | 
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Now let me pass to another matter. The capital of this Company, 
the Joint Stock Trust, was 2,000,000 shares at 5/- each, was it 
not! 

And the unissued authorised capital up to £4,000,000. 

A nominal capital up to £4,000,000° 

Yes. 

The issued capital 2,000,c00 shares at 5/- each? 

Yes. 

Can you explain to me how it came that there were in fact at the 
outset 2,000,580 shares allotted ? 

No, I do not admit that there were. If the Official Receiver 
considers there were 580 shares issued over the two millions, it 
may be, but I do not admit it. It is put to me by the Official Receiver; 
I do not admit it. 

Have you not looked since to see? 

Where can I look? 

The allotment sheets ? 

I have no allotment sheets. 

They were before you. 

They were taken away when the Court rose. 

I want the fact. 

It may be the fact. If my attention had been called to it when 
I was chairman, I should probably have discharged the intelligent 
clerk who was responsible for the mistake, but at this date I cannot 
say I care so very much. 

Can you explain it except by the carelessness of a clerk ? 

If you will suggest to me an explanation, I will accept it if I can. 
I will suggest one. I suggest it was much more likely that it was 
done wilfully than by mistake. 

What, that 580 shares were issued above the 2,000,000 at 1/6 each? 


Yes. 

That is an Old Bailey suggestion. 

What do you mean by that? 

That it is a suggestion not worthy to be made in any High Court, 
that any gentleman should be a party to a conspiracy to issue 
580 shares at 1/6. 

I never said it was a consp‘racy. 

But it must be a conspiracy if it was done. It is absurd to suggest 
that four or five gentlemen, barristers, solicitors, retired business 
men, should be parties to a conspiracy to sell 580 shares at 1/6. 
It could only be done by conspiracy. 

Why? 

Because the signature must be obtained and seals affixed. 
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And that was done? 

Then it must be a fraud. 

I never suggested it was a fraud. 

I think if it was wilfully done, it would be a fraud. 

Would it? 

It must be so, any elementary book of law would shew that. 
That is what I am coming to. 

On the principle of de minimis. 

Then you admit it would be a fraud if there was an over issue of 
shares ? 

If done wilfully. 

If shares are duplicated in a Company it would be a fraud? 

If done wilfully. 

If not done wilfully, somebody would be defrauded by it? 

Not necessarily. 

But probably ? 

Not necessarily probably, because it may be rectified. I have 
known of a most estimable Company in which a mistake was made 
in which it has been rectified. Clerks make mistakes, but they 
can be rectified. 

Just listen. This is a report of the Statutory meeting of the Joint 
Stock Company. Did you use these words: I want to see that 
they thoroughly represent your position there. 

I am sure that is your only object. 

Are these your words : “‘ Putting all cant upon one side, it is one 
of the fundamental flaws, to my mind, of the Joint Stock Companies 
Acts that they assume that you can have six or seven men, calling 
themselves a board of directors, all engaged upon doing one par- 
ticular thing. You certainly cannot work a financial corporation, 
by having half a dozen financial experts on the board, however 
well you can work a mining company on that principle. But 
what you must do in every financial corporation is to have one 
leading character on the board with financial experience and apti- 
tude, with colleagues who will discuss with him the principles of 
the work which is being done and will leave him to a large extent 
with a free hand to carry it out.” 

Quite a little classic. I rather like it. It reads splendidly. I 
did not know I could speak so well. I have not heard it for years. 


By Mr. F. E. Smith (who appeared for Mr. Bottomley’s co-direc- 
tors): 
Now I wish to ask you some questions about the distinctive num- 
bers. What is the significance of distinctive numbers as attached 
to a share? 
It is the only means of securing that not more than the total 
number of shares authorised are in circulation, and it is always left 
to the staff to attend to. 
And provided there are not duplicated issued certificates, about 
which I will ask you a question in a moment, is there any importance 
at all in your opinion to be attached to what are called distinctive 
numbers? 
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A.I have never heard of any importance attached to them before. 
The importance is the fraction in the capital of the Company 
represented by the certificate. It is important sometimes where 
there is a special settlement granted by the Stock Exchange in one 
class of shares numbered from a given number to a given number, 
because then other numbers do not pass as good delivery; but where 
all the shares are settled and of one common character for Stock 
Exchange purposes, then there is no merit in a distinctive number. 
In your opinion is that the common view of the distinctive numbers 
by experienced people? 
es 


Or © 


Before I ask you about the cases referred to in detail, had you at 
the time any share whatever in this part of the Company’s business ? 
None whatever, and knew nothing about it. 
I have spoken so far as the directors are concerned as to their losses 
in connection with this company — I wish in conclusion to ask 
you a single question on that point. Had you yourself considerable 
losses arising from your connection with this Company, and had 
you misfortunes which were certainly not less than those of others 
who have suffered from its ill fortune? 

A. Yes I have sunk almost the entire amount of my capital and fortune 
in these companies, and absolutely stand or fall by my endeavours 
to rescue something from the assets, which are being delayed at 
this moment by proceedings of this kind. 

Q. And whatever the judgment of your co-directors may be, did you 
give the best guarantee in your power of your honesty of belief in 
it by the sacrifice of your own private fortune ? 

A. Certainly, that is so. 

Tue RecistraR (Mr. Hood): I do not know whether you desire to 
have an adiournment? 

Mr. Borromiey: I have thought that over very carefully, and having 
regard to the attitude assumed by the Official Receiver within the 
last few minutes, what I have to say I will say in another place. 
I do not propose to insult my own intelligence or waste another 
moment of public time in going over any of the ground which 
has been covered by the Official Receiver; and if any has been left 
uncovered, by the Counsel who have examined me, my inclination 
would be, as this is Guy Fawkes night (sth Nov. 1907) to throw 
the whole of the books and papers on a bonfire and end the whole 
nonsense. 

Tue RecisTraR: You will understand that you have had the oppor- 
tunity of explaining anything you wish? 

Mr. BotroMiey : I quite appreciate it, sir, and I am very grateful for 

the way in which Mr. Smith has examined me. 


It would be wearisome to give all the matters that were 
dealt with in this examination, but there was one very 
pretty transaction which was neatly rounded off by Bottom- 
ley in a way which would commend itself to Greek finan- 
ciers. A Company with which Bottomley was in friendly 
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relations owed £12,000 to the Joint Stock Trust, “ in good 
and true sovereigns, kindly advanced.”’ It was repaid as 
follows : The friendly Company paid a cheque for £12,000 
to the Joint Stock Trust, and obtained a receipt in exchange 
and discharge. The Joint Stock purported to owe the Selec- 
ted Company £12,000 for an option to purchase concessions 
somewhere in a desert, and paid the friendly Company’s 
cheque for £12,000 to the Selected Company. The Select- 
ed Company then purchased from the friendly Company 
a bunch of what was called Selected Options which had 
been secured by the friendly Company by means of pen, 
ink and paper and nothing else, for which the Selected 
Company agreed to pay £12,000. This was discharged 
by the return of the friendly Company’s own cheque to 
the Friendly Company, who had sold the Options to the 
Selected. If this be regarded as romance, it may be 
verified by searching the Official Receiver’s Observations 
on Hannans Trust Ltd. dated 14th August, 1905. There 
are a good many instances which can be dug out of these 
notes, of transactions of this nature, in which Bottomley, 
not for the first time, acted as fairy godmother to his friends 
in the guise of Companies which happened to be himself. 
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For ’tis more easy to betray, 

Than ruin any other way. 

All possible occasions start, 

The weightiest measures to divert; 
Obstruct, perplex, distract, entangle, 
And lay perpetual trains, to wrangle. 


— Hudibras. 


ALDERMANISM 


Bottomley ,throughout the course of his career,acted 
1907. upon the maxim ‘“ when in doubt, cry down the 

other side.’”” This was one of his weapons of de- 
fence. Accordingly after his public examinationas chairman 
of the Joint Stock Trust Company, which ended on the 5th 
November, 1907, Bottomley deemed it expedient to allege 
that Mr. H. Brougham, the Official Receiver, had exceeded 
his duty in his official capacity by publishing Observations 
and a Report alleging fraud against Bottomley in connection 
with the Joint Stock Trust Company. 

He instituted proceedings in the King’s Bench 
1908. against Mr. Brougham for defamation. Mr. F. E. 

Smith and Mr. Macklin appeared on Mr. Bottom- 
ley’s behalf and claimed that Bottomley’s reputation had 
been brought into public odium and contempt because of 
the Official Receiver’s Observations and Report. 

Sir William Robson, Attorney General, and Mr. Rowlatt 
appeared for Mr. Brougham, and it was decided by the 
Court of King’s Bench that the statements of fact in the 
Official Receiver’s reports published in his official capacity 
were made in pursuance of a statutory duty and therefore 
the action could not be brought, and same was dismissed. 
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On the 20th November, 1908, Bottomley issued a circular 
letter to the Press, addressed from the House of Commons, 
to the effect that he had been summoned to appear, with 
others (his clerks) to answer a charge of conspiracy to 
defraud, at the Guildhall Justice’s Room, London, on 
the 1st December, 1908. 

The Guildhall proceedings were conducted by Mr. Ho- 
race Avory, K.C., and Mr. Richard Muir. The parties 
charged were, Bottomley (who defended himself), two 
clerks named George Francis Fewings and William Albert 
Stevenson, and Mr. Dalton Easum (an accountant). These 
latter gentleman were represented by Mr. F. E. Smith, 
Mr. Leslie Scott, and Mr. Hemmerde (again eminent 
counsel). Bottomley appeared in person ! 

The charge was the old charge of fraud, and it was 
immediately connected with Mr. Bottomley’s transactions 
as chairman and director of the Joint Stock Trust and 
Financial Corporation, Ltd. The proceedings took place 

before different batches of the civic aldermen, 
1909. from the 1st December until 19th March, 1909 
—altogether twenty-eight days. 

From a perusal of the published reports, it is clear that 
the civic mind — possibly having regard to the relays 
of the Aldermen — was unable to grasp the essential 
elements dominating the transactions which were discussed 
and disclosed before the various aldermanic presences by 
means of Counsel’s speeches and the evidence of witnesses. 
As the proceedings went on it became apparent that Bot- 
tomley had tangled the details and obscured the real 
issues. Having regard to the limitations of the tribunal, 
and speaking from the perspective of the past, when the 
chaff of the matters discussed can be blown away by the 
breath of experience, the real gravamen of the charge 
is left clearly apparent. It is generally considered, that 
if one charge only had been prefered, viz., the duplication 
of the share issue of the Joint Stock Company, and a 
dozen witnesses had been called — first, the original 
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allottees who produced their certificates issued to them; 
secondly, the Stock Brokers and others who had pur- 
chased on the market shares bearing the same serial 
numbers, which had been issued through Bottomley’s 
nominee; and thirdly, the old men or young men victims 
who had been induced to purchase blocks of 50 to 100,000 
at a time by the blandishments of Hooley and Bottomley 
— Bottomley would have been committed for trial, and 
his chances before an Old Bailey Jury would have been 
reduced to the equation — What is the length of the sen- 
tence. On the 24th day, the aldermanic mind was still so 
fluid as to be impressed by the Bottomley speech (in reply) 
of 54 hours’ duration. A sentence or two from this 
speech, as an example of the methods of Bottomley advo- 
cacy, are here appended: 


Mr. Bottomley proceeded to deal with the charges of duplicating 
shares. He criticised the statements furnished by Mr. Cash (the 
accountant) and the clerk from the Official Receiver’s department, 
and summarised them in the observation...‘‘ Mr. Stevenson has appa- 
rently been engaged in selling me duplicated shares, and J have been 
engaged in foisting duplicated shares on him. Stevenson and I ought 
to have cross-prosecutions for defrauding each other.”” (Laughter.) 
The 40,000 or 50,000 duplications which Mr. Cash had been able 
to trace had been put in, and he thought one might fairly assume it 
represented the very best Mr. Cash could do for the prosecution. 
It consisted of the grouping together of sets of two names, the one 
being that of a person who on a certain date acquired shares by 
transfer and the other being the name of a person, who, on that 
date, according to Mr. Cash, was the owner (allottee) of those 
shares. In many cases the second line represented a certificate 
which had never left the office. In the early stages the clerks 
made out certificates to save time when they were wanted, and they 
put in distinctive numbers. Let the Treasury produce one man 
who, having paid his call and sent up his banker’s receipts, could 
say he could not get his certificates. He had 200,000 or 300,000 
shares in his possession at the moment. What was the price 
when they were being duplicated? Fourpence! Fancy entering 
into a conspiracy with one’s clerks to duplicate shares at fourpence 


a time |! t was too ridiculous. The holders of the duplicated 
shares did not turn up, in spite of the enormous publicity given to 
the case...... Mr. Bottomley, continuing, said a great deal of con- 


fusion had existed as to the exact capital of the Company. The 
issued capital might for substantial purposes be assumed to be two 
million shares. There never were more than two million shares 
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settled on the London Stock Exchange, and able to be dealt in for 
Stock Exchange purposes. The capital of the Company was 
four million shares at 5s. each. The shareholders had a right to 
have allotted to them up to four million shares (3s. 6d. paid), and 
if within a certain period they did not exercise that right, Mr. Brown 
was entitled to deal with them as he thought fit. It would be most 
helpful to have Mr. Brown in the box, to know what he did. 
The prosecution had gone hopelessly astray in arriving at over 
issue and duplication........ Leaving himself entirely out.of the matter, 
there had been tragedies already behind the case, so far as his 
co-defendants were concerned, when men’s names were for four 
months flaunted and flouted in the public eye as being concerned 
in a criminal case — men with families and friends and with busi- 
ness connections. For himself he was somewhat used to fighting 
and struggle, and perhaps would not attach so much importance 
to an adverse decision at this stage. He would have no misgiving 
of the ultimate result, but he would feel deeply and keenly with 
many others if the proceedings did not shortly come to a close. 

Mr. Bottomley concluded his five and a half hours’ speech by 
saying, ‘‘ Radical and democrat as J] call myself, I am one of those 
who can honestly say that they always revered the traditions, the 
prestige, and power of this Corporation, and I do not hesitate 
to-day, hunted and hounded and harassed as I am, to come to you, 
— as one of the not least respected of the members of the Alder- 
manic Bench—for sanctuary.” 


The summons was dismissed. Bottomley had said 
he thought it was an insult to the Aldermanic Bench to 
ask one of its Members to commit him or his co-defendants 
on such a parody of justice. The parody had been created 
by the relays of aldermanic talent. 

A useful corollary, descriptive of Bottomley’s methods 
in conducting the business in the Joint Stock Trust, is 
to be found in the evidence of George Francis Fewings 
(he died on the 1st June, 1909), taken on the gth October, 


1907. 


Mr. GacsrairH : Do you not remember when you became Secretary 
of the Joint Stock Trust? 

Fewincs : To the best of my belief I was appointed Secretary to the 
Joint Stock Trust temporarily. I think it was in February, 1905. 

G. February 1905? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Had you held any position in it before that date? 

A. I was clerk in the office. 

Mr. GALBRAITH : You were telling me what your duties were as sec- 
retary — what you did as secretary? 
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A. I came on the scenes when Mr. L. G. Brown resigned the secre- 
taryship or had had to resign; I cannot exactly say how it occurred. 
I was told by Mr. Bottomley I had to be appointed to this position 
as secretary. Of course at the time I was rather pleased, but when 
I found out I had been simply appointed there to be the recipient 
of all the abuse from the people who had gone into all his Stock 
Operations.— 

Tue Recistrar : You found it rather a warm berth. 

The result was I had a serious illness; and since then I hardly 
know what I have done. That is the position I take in the matter. 
I had people coming up every hour threatening proceedings in 
regard to these operations. I have tried to be an honourable 
man all my life, and I have done my utmost. I do not think I 
have ever done a dishonourable action. And when I found my- 
self in this position it was too painful. I was called all the 
thieves and blackguards, though as a matter of fact JI had 
nothing whatever to do with this business up to that time. Iam 
afraid I am saying things that would get me discharged from 
Mr. Bottomley’s office, but I cannot help it, but I.... 

Tue ReaistTrar: Mr. Bottomley will never see these depositions. 

Mr. GALBRAITH : What were your duties? 

A. I should think on an average we had 20 or 30 callers a day, the 
majority of which were these unfortunate people who had gone into 
these stock operations. 

Q. A word as to the Meeting of 31st July, 1905. Do you remember 
any discussion taking place at that meeting as to this Agreement 
of 14th June, 1905? 

A. No, so far as I remember there was no discussion at all. Mr. Bot- 
tomley was secretary and director, and everything else; and as a 
matter of fact, I do not believe the directors knew very much about 
It. 

Tue Recistrar: Do you wish to say anything further? You have 
made your position perfectly clear. 

A. I should like to make this statement. I have done my utmost 
to state the facts as far as I can remember, but the whole thing 
from the beginning has been so conflicting, and I have had such 
an awful time of it, that it is almost impossible for me to recollect 
what took place. I have done my best. 


During the course of the Joint Stock prosecution, 
1908. commonly called ‘“ The Guildhall Prosecution,” 

Bottomley had to appear before Mr.Justice Bingham 
and Mr. Justice Walton (on the 18th December, 1908) to 
show cause why he should not be committed for contempt 
of Court in publishing a paragraph in “‘ John Bull” dated 
12th December, 1908, consisting of an open telegram 
to Mr. Horace Avory, K.C. : — “ Guildhall : ‘ Congratu- 
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lations on first witness in Rex v. Bottomley.’”’ He was 
fined £300 and costs. 

Bottomley appeared in person, and Mr. F. E. Smith, 
K.C., and Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., represented other defen- 
dants appearing in the Guildhall prosecution, but were 
not called upon to argue. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Guildhall prose- 
cution, the trial took place on the 25th March, 1909, of 

an action by James Murray, a retired miller, 
1909. against Bottomley and the John Bull Investment 

Trust & Agency Limited. Mr. John Simon, K.C., 
and Mr. Willoughby Williams appeared for Murray; 
Bottomley appeared in person, and John Bull Investment 
Trust & Agency was represented by Mr. F. E. Smith, 
K.C., and Mr. H. Haldinstein. The action was to re- 
cover £1775, money obtained by fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations which had induced Murray to purchase shares 
in the John Bull Investment Trust and Agency Ltd. 
The trial was before a special jury and Mr. Justice 
Lawrence (known to the “ trade ” as ‘‘ Long Lawrence ’’) 
and lasted four days. In the course of the trial the direc- 
tors’ minute book of the Company was produced. It 
consisted of 146 blank pages; Mr. Bottomley explaining 
that inasmuch as he was sole director he made his own 
memoranda, and minutes were not entered in the book. 
The reports of the trial in the newspapers are sufficiently 
full to afford entertainment to those citizens who care 
to study the gentle art of ligitation. The verdict was 
given during the first week in April, the jury finding that 
there was “‘ intentional misrepresentation,’’ and judgment 
was given for the plaintiff to recover his money. Whether 
he did or not, or whether he received part in kind and part 
in shares of other Companies, history does not record. 
After the trial, the constituent parts of the verdict were 
animadverted upon by Bottomley in “ John Bull.” As 
Editor of that journal he inserted a paragraph alleging 
that the jury never intended to bring in a charge of fraud, 
but simply ‘intentional’? misrepresentation, and so on. 
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He that runs against time has an antagonist 
not subject to casualties. 


— Life of Pope (Fohnson). 


DUPLICATIONS 


1909. The sands begintorun. The issue of duplicated 
July. shares in the Joint Stock Trust was so enormous 

that, notwithstanding the mentality of the City 
of London Aldermen, certain holders of duplicated shares 
were minded to again test the matter in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. Accordingly in 
July, 1909, an action was commenced by a gentleman 
named James Platt, a man of nearly 80 years of age. He 
had been induced by Hooley and Bottomley to purchase 
300,000 Joint Stock Shares, for which he had parted 
with approximately {20,000 in cash. It was decided 
to make this action a test case. It lasted three days, 
and on the third day, the 30th July, 1909, Mr. Justice 
Swinfen-Eady reserved his judgment over the Long Vaca- 
tion. 

The Stockbroker, Rowe, who was the defendant, and 
who transferred the duplicates to Mr. Platt, gave evidence, 
as well as Bottomley on Rowe’s behalf. Mr. J. Gore 
Browne, K.C., the Hon. Frank Russell, K.C., and Mr. 
J. W. F. Galbraith appeared for the plaintiff, Platt. 

Mr. Gore Browne was called away to another case, 
and Mr. Russell was suddenly called upon to cross-examine 
Bottomley, then on the flush of his Guildhall Police Court 
acquittal. Mr. Russell, who is now a Chancery Judge, 
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inherited from his father, Lord Killowen, the Russell 
power of appreciating at the moment the materiality of 
question and answer in cross-examination. 

Mr. Russell who, it was noticed at the time of the 
cross-examination, whistled to himself (fischiare sotto 
voce) held Bottomley to the salient elements of the 
case. This is an extracted specimen of the cross-ex- 
amination from the shorthand note :— 


Mr. FRANK RussELL, K.C.: Now let me see if I appreciate what you 
told us yesterday about the numbers which are on the unissued 
certificates. You told us yesterday you looked upon any unissued 
certificates that the numbers of those were available for any purpose. 

BoTTroMLey : Yes. 

And that, I think you told us, was to save time on the days when 

you had to deliver large blocks of shares. 

That is what the transfer clerk said, and it seemed to me quite 

reasonable. 

I want to know a little more about this — this saving of time was 

in delivering your own shares, I suppose. 

Not always — frequently in taking in shares which I had bought 

In taking in or delivery : but they were your own personal dealings, 

were they ? 

Part of them — not necessarily. 

They were not the Company’s dealings. 

The Company does not deal in its own shares. 

They were not the Company’s dealings. 

Obviously not. 

Were they your own dealings in the Company’s shares. 

To a large extent, not by any means entirely, but to a very large 

extent. 

What shall we say, nine tenths ? 

No. I should think probably more than half. It might have 

been more, I would not be sure. 

And what were the other dealings outside your own? 

They were most extensive dealings. 

By whom, by your co-directors ? 

No, by the general public. I know one director bought shortly 

before Mr. XX. came on the scene, bought (sic) some hundreds 

of thousands of shares which nearly ruined him. 

Why should the share registrar, on a day when you had to deliver 

out certain shares of which you had the certificates —- why should 

he go to somebody else’s certificates, and take his numbers and put 
them on the new certificates ? 

May I respectfully suggest that you could call him, and ask him. 

He has given me a very satisfactory explanation. 

I should like to get it from you. 

If you will allow me, I have said once, and I say again, he kept a 
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long book, which contained all unissued numbers, at his side; 
and, to save time, on settling days he used these numbers, and then 
replaced them by numbers on the transfers when the transfers 
had been examined. That is what he told me. 

Was that done on your instructions. 

No, I never knew it. I did not object to it. 

Why should he not, in delivering shares you had sold, have confined 
himself to the numbers of your certificate ? 

Because I was also a very large buyer of shares, and — it is a little 
technical, but I think I can make it clear — my title to deliver 
shares frequently depended upon a mass of transfers into my name 
or nominees’ names which were in the office and had not been 
entered up. 


Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady also asked Mr. Bottomley 
some illuminating questions : 


> OFO 


Mr. JusTicE SWINFEN-Eapy: Were the further 2,000,000 shares in 
addition to the first 2,000,000 ever issued by the Company? 
BOTTOMLEY : They were not. There was never any technical issue 
even for the 2,000,000 as I said, and as to which I have not been 
cross-examined. I expected to be cross-examined at some length 

about it, but no question has been put to me. 

The nomina! capital was £500,000, divided into 2,000,000 shares 
of 5/- each? 

That would be the whole of the issued capital. 

No, I am speaking of the nominal; was it ever increased? 

It is difficult to answer to your Lordship’s question. 

It is very simple. 

I cannot answer it, in simple Janguage, because it was on reconstruc- 
tion authorised to issue 4,000,000 shares partly paid. They 
authorised the issue of 2,000,000 by various resolutions of the Board. 
They commenced with 10,000, if I remember rightly, and from 
time to time allotted others up to 2,000,000; then towards the end 
of its existence we had arranged to allot another 2,000,000, but 
there was nothing donc on that. 

Q. There was no other 2,000,000? 

A. Not ultimately issued. 
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On the 28th October, 1909, Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. His Lordship decided 
that all the plaintiff's shares in this action were fictitious 
and duplicates, and ordered repayment to James Platt of 
the amount claimed from the stockbroker Rowe, who had 
transferred the shares to the plaintiff (Platt). Here is 
one passage from the judgment: 


Mr. Horatio Bottomley, the chairman of the Company, stated 
that he had dealt in some 12 million shares of the Company, that 
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his title to deliver shares frequently depended upon a mass of 
transfers to himself, which had not been entered up, that on Stock 
Exchange settling many shares would be delivered mainly for his 
account, and that many shares would be delivered out for his 
account, and that to facilitate the transfer of shares out the share 
department of the Company would use the numbers most available. 
But such a proceeding is wholly irregular and illegal...... The 
plaintiff, having (through his agent) paid money for a worthless 
transfer, is entitled to recover it. The purchase money for the 
13,000 shares was received by Chapman & Rowe, who delivered 
the transfers, and they are liable to refund the money. 
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Engaged his legions in fierce bustles, 

With periwinkles, prawns, and mussels, 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of scallops. 


—Hudibras. 
CORYBANTICS. 


After the hearing of the trial of Platt v. Rowe — but 
before the judgment, which was given on the 28th October 
1909 — the defendant conceived the idea of starting a 
league called ‘‘ The John Bull League,” and the inaugural 
meeting was held at the Albert Hall on the 21st October, 
1909 (Trafalgar Day). According to newspaper reports 
there was ‘‘a capacity house,’’ 20,000 being present, 
100 Members of Parliament having accepted invitations, 
and several were seated in the royal box. Amongst 
other Members of Parliament who were present were 
Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., Mr. R. Bell, Colonel Hall Walker, 
Mr. Condon, Mr. A. E. Dunn, and Mr. Hemmerde, 
K.C. A band was present, which played, it is presumed, 
when Mr. Bottomley was supported on to the platform 
during the singing of the League’s song. The song 
included, amongst other lyrics, the following : 

Men and women who discern 
Justice is not always “‘ stern,” 
Join the League, 
Clear the Courts of pantomime, 
Make our judges every time 
Let the sentence fit the crime— 
Join the League. 

The musical arrangements, it was observed, were under 

the direction of Mr. J. M. Glover, who long continued 
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his interest in Bottomley. He was, in fact, a frequent 

attendant at the Police Court proceedings of Rex v. Big- 

land; perhaps owing to the contiguity of Drury Lane 
Theatre, which was then undergoing repair. 

Bottomley’s long speech can only be described as “‘ high 

falution.” The peroration was: 
Ladies and gentlemen, do you see the clouds gathering — do 
you see the trail of the curling winds — do you hear the distant 


rumbling? If you do, join the John Bull League. (Reporter’s 
note : loud and continued applause.) 


The seconder of the resolution supporting the John 
Bull League referred to Mr. Bradlaugh, saying : ‘“‘ I hope 
the motto of the John Bull League will be those glowing 
words of Charles Bradlaugh: ‘“‘ Let us feel that we are 
alive, not on our knees, cringing, creeping, but walking 
on our feet, erect, unflinchingly; Jet us aid each other 
and grow strong by each other’s help.”’ 

After the John Bull League meeting,and after Mr. Justice 
Swinfen-Eady’s judgment in Platt and Rowe had been 
pronounced, a paragraph appeared in ‘“‘ John Bull,” on 
the 13th November, 1909, in which it was stated that 
Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady had decided that if two certi- 
ficates bore the same distinctive numbers, one of such cer- 
tificates was a duplicate. <‘‘In our opinion the decision 
is a ridiculous one; would a man’s title to a house be 
bad because there was another one in the street with 
thesame number? Weshall see what the Court of Appeal, 
and if necessary the House of Lords, has to say.’”’ The 
argument is specious. How could the title to a man’s 
house be impeached if the number of the house which 
he lived in was, during the night, painted out in black 
and put in in red by some mohock passing by in the small 
hours who then claimed the house to be his own? 
Mr. Bottomley’s plea in Platt v. Rowe was, if the number 
were written in red ink it was a different number from 
the same number written in black ink. 

Bottomley, however, did not perturb himself over the 
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Murray v. Bottomley and Platt v. Rowe verdicts, and 
continued his parliamentary and political career. He 
seems to have been continuously addressing political 

meetings. One was held on the 6th January, 
Ig10. 1910, at King’s Hall—according to the ‘‘ Hackney 

Spectator ’’ of the 7th. He appears to have 
been opposed in the Hackney Election by a Mr. Wer- 
theimer, who, however, did not win the seat. During the 
Election contest Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., speaking at a 
conservative meeting in Hackney, upon the name Bottomley 
being mentioned by one of the crowd said :—- ‘‘ You would 
have a great difficulty to find a cleverer man. I meant to say 
no word of him, but now his name has been thrown at me 
I will. I hope from my heart that he will be able to dis- 
prove the allegations made against him. Iam not asham- 
ed to say that I wrote to him yesterday, and expressed 
that hope on paper.” 

After the election a libel action was commenced by 
Bottomley against Mr. W. Parker, the secretary of the 
Hackney Trades Council and Liberal and Radical Asso- 
ciation. Bottomley, however, did not fight the action, 
and ultimately — according to ‘ Justice ” of the 12th 
February, 1910 — the action was dismissed for want of 
prosecution, and Bottomley appears to have paid the costs. 

In 1910 Bottomley again appeared before the Divisional 
Court, upon an application to show cause why he should 
not be committed for contempt of Court as editor of 
‘John Bull” for reference to litigation in which he was 
then engaged with the National Cash Register Company. 
The Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Bray, and Mr. Justice 
Pickford fined him {£100 and costs. 

During May, 1910, an interesting action was heard 
in which Mr. Lush, K.C., Mr. Simon, K.C., Mr. Schiller, 
and Mr. J. W. F. Galbraith appeared for the executors 
of a gentleman named Parker. Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., 
Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., and Mr. Haldinstein represented 
Bottomley. He did not defend himself. It appeared 
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that Mr. Parker had advanced a sum of about £20,000 to 
Bottomley. Parker having died, his executors becoming 
aware of this liability, Bottomley suddenly produced to 
the executors a letter dated 7th November, 1906, from 
Parker to Bottomley. This letter was the outcome of 
an interview between Bottomley, Hooley, and the executors 
on the 7th November, 1906. The letter signed by Parker 
was in the following terms: 


Dear Mr. Hooley, 


I confirm the arrangement contained in Mr. Bottomley’s letter 
of this date as regards the settlement of accounts between him 
and me. 

Yours truly, 


Witness. G. W. PARKER. 
A. L. Cox. 


The following is a copy of the letter referred to : — 


56a Pall Mall, London S.W. Nov. 7, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Hooley, 


Your are aware that a dispute has arisen between Mr. G. W. Par- 
ker and myself as to the state of accounts between us. We have 
to-day agreed that everything shall be treated as finally settled upon 
the condition that I am to authorise you — which I hereby do — 
to deduct from any moneys which may from time to time become 
payable by you to me out of any business in which we may be 
mutually interested, 25% (twenty—five per cent) until you have 
in this way paid Mr. Parker — which I hereby authorise you to 
do — the sum of £10,000 (ten thousand pounds), and subsequently 
to your having done this, you are to pay him a further sum of 
ten thousand pounds (£10,000) making £20,000 in all by deducting 
50% (fifty per cent) of any moneys so becoming due to me from 
you; Mr. Parker agreeing in consideration of this authority, to 
take no further steps of any kind against me. His receipt is to 
be equivalent to mine in respect of any sums you pay him under 
this authority. I attach his confirmation of this arrangement. 


Yours faithfully, 
HoraTio BoTToMLey. 


E. T. Hooley. 
Witness A. L. Cox. 
It is to be observed that Parker did not sign Mr. Bot- 
tomley’s letter to Mr. Hooley, which it is alleged was 
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written at the same time. Observe the super-diplomacy 
of this arrangement. Parker was dead, and only Bottom- 
ley and Hooley could say which was the accompanying 
letter. 

Mr. Justice Darling, who tried the case with a special 
jury, told the jury that the case was a peculiar one, but that 
Bottomley and Hooley were peculiar people, and the jury 
had to be satisfied whether or not the agreement come 
to was a real agreement or an agreement induced by mis- 
representation. The jury found that the agreement was 
valid and Bottomley was absolved from further liability 
to Parker’s executors, so far as related to the claim of 
£20,000 from Bottomley to Parker. Many years after- 
wards (in 1915) the claim, however, appeared again in 
the course of Bottomley’s second bankruptcy before 
Mr. Justice Horridge, when a proof in the bankruptcy 
as against Bottomley for breach of the agreement litigated 
in the former action was admitted to rank for £7500. 

In June, 1910, the John Bull Investment Trust and 
Agency was ordered to be wound up in England, and as it 
was a Guernsey Company proceedings had to be taken 
in Guernsey by the English Official Receiver (heard before 
the Bailiff and Jurats of the Royal Court of Guernsey) 
for an order preventing the books and documents in Guern- 
sey from being destroyed. 

Ultimately the books were recovered by the Official 
Receiver and brought to London, but it meant litigation 
in the Guernsey and London Courts. If it had not been 
for the sedulous care, ability, and promptitude of Mr. H. de 
Vaux Brougham, the Official Receiver, these books would 
never have been available in this country. In the year 
1918, by the aid of these books, the shareholders had a 
windfall in the shape a return of 12/- in the pound on 
their shares. The details of this windfall will appear 
in the proper place in these pages. 

During this year, 1910, Bottomley was in Parliament, 
and amongst his other activities he interested himself 
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in State control of dormant bank balances, and un- 
claimed securities, bringing in a Bill for this purpose; 
also on the plea of business and economy, he moved for 
the appointment of a Committee of the House of Commons 
to visit various public departments of State and report 
upon the cost and efficiency of administration. 

On the oth August, 1910, a company of 200 newspaper 
men sat down to dinner to celebrate the occasion of the 
circulation of ‘“‘ John Bull’’ having exceeded half a million 
per week. Amongst the guests present were Mr. F. E. 
Smith, K.C., Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, K.C., Sir Henry 
Dalziel, M.P., Mr. E. A. Goulding, M.P., Mr. Llewellyn 
Williams, M.P., Mr. A. E. Dunn, M.P., and other dis- 
tinguished and eminent supporters. Upon the menu 
appeared the following : 

‘¢ Gastronomic chef d’ceuvre,” ‘“‘ Bortsch Masseuse Bisque Bram- 
well Booth,” ‘‘ White Bait of Kill-Joy,” ‘‘Stiggins Quailes,”’ 


‘‘ Horace Savoury,” ‘‘ Bull’s Eyes,’”’ ‘‘ Chestnuts,’’ ‘‘ Dessert of 
Evil Doers.” 


The speeches were not reported. 

On the 7th November, 1910, the Charing Cross Bank, 
having passed into liquidation, the usual limbo of money- 
lending banks of that persuasion, a list was published of 
contributors for the relief of depositors who had lost 
their money. Bottomley appears to have contributed 
50 guineas. He could well afford it, as he was at that 
time owing this bank £12,000 for money lent on securities 
in the shape of deposited shares of the class of Companies 
with which he was so intricately and intimately acquainted. 

During this year there were many libel actions against 
‘* John Bull,” with more or less varying success. 

In February, 1911, Bottomley took great umbrage 
IQ1I. at animadversions upon his financial integrity 
by the editor and publishers of a paper known 
to fame as ‘‘ Modern Man.” So serious was the libel 
that Bottomley considered he ought to prosecute the parties 
criminally. He accordingly instructed Mr. F. E. Smith, 
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K.C., Mr. G. W. H. Jones, and Mr. Harold Smith to 
apply to the King’s Bench Division to commit the editor 
and publisher for contempt. The Court granted a 
“ Rule Nisi.”” The editor and publisher of ‘ Modern 
Man,” however, showed cause and were not committed. 
Ultimately the civil proceedings instituted by Bottomley 
against ‘‘ Modern Man” for libel were withdrawn. ‘The 
allegation of the libel was that ‘“‘ John Bull” was used 
as a vehicle for obtaining moneys by means of vili- 
fication unless advertisements were inserted. Advertise- 
ments having been inserted, the journalistic pillory was 
taken down. Another allegation was that funds sub- 
scribed for a charity known as ‘‘ Human Documents ”’ 
did not reach their destination. Nor did they, if the 
allegation of ‘‘ Modern Man” be correct — that when 
a series of separate and distinct weekly contributions of 
5/- each for this particular charity were sent under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ anonymous,” an acknowledgment of 
only one contribution under the pseudonym of “ anony- 
mous ”’ appeared in ‘* John Bull” in each week’s issue. 
However, Bottomley disassumed the hasty attitude, in 
which he first clothed himself, to invite these libellers to 
the bar of justice, and the invitation was withdrawn, 
with a presentation instead, in the shape of a payment in 
full of the costs of ‘‘ Modern Man.” 

Bottomley’s political activities still continued: amongst 
other things he caused a petition to be lodged in the House 
of Commons against the appointment of Mr. Charles 
John Stewart as Public Trustee. It is recollected that 
Bottomley, in the Hansard prosecution, proclaimed to 
the Court that Mr. Charles John Stewart was the real 
prosecutor in Rex v. Bottomley. 

On the 26th April, 1911, occurred one of Bottomley’s 
greatest forensic triumphs. A libel action was commenced 
by a gentleman named Francis Joseph Ronald against 
Bottomley, ‘“‘ John Bull,’”? and Odhams Limited, for libel. 
Justification of the libel was pleaded by Bottomley. Sir 
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Edward Carson and Mr. Schwabe appeared for Ronald; 
Bottomley appeared in person; Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., 
Mr. C. Wertheimer (who, if it be correctly recollected, 
was Bottomley’s opponent at the Hackney election in 
1910), and Mr. G. W. H. Jones represented ‘‘ John Bull.” 
Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., and Mr. Harold Smith represented 
Odhams. 

The case was tried before Mr. Justice Darling and a 
special jury. It arose out of Mr. J. J. Ronald’s associations 
with the Law Guarantee Trust. The case continued 
from the 27th April, 1911, to 11th May, 1g11, and after 
a long address to the jury by Bottomley, and a summing 
up in which his Lordship, Mr. Justice Darling, said 
that the defendants were entitled to a verdict if they made 
out that what they had written was fair comment, and that 
where it was a statement of fact it was true, a verdict 
was given for Mr. Bottomley and “ John Bull”’ and its 
printers. It was a very great victory, and such was the 
triumph that Mr. Bottomley invited, within the next week 
or so, certain members of the Bar (cr one of them), certain 
solicitors (or one of them), certain solicitors’ clerks, certain 
typists, actresses, and barmaids more or less connected 
with him or with the case, to meet himself and certain 
other eminent persons at dinner to celebrate the epoch. 
A postprandial photograph of the distinguished host and his 
guests was taken during the festivity. It is an interesting 
visible record of quasi celebrated countenances, and, so far 
as Bottomley is concerned, a reminiscence of an historic 
occasion when the angularities of the stern probity suggested 
by the Bottomley plea of justification were ameliorated 
into the ideality of Dionysian joviality. (Vide frontispiece.) 

Others matters in the Courts, however, were going 
on apace; ‘ John Bull Limited, ’’ registered in Guernsey, 
was being compulsorily wound up, as well as the John 
Bull Investment Trust and Agency Limited, also registered 
in Guernsey, and the Official Receiver was requiring ex- 
planations. 
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Meanwhile Bottomley was engaged in the House of 
Commons in presenting a Bill to regulate the hours of 
domestic servants, and also enquiring whether the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had attended any recent meetings 
of the Board of Trade, of which he was a member (vide 
Hansard’s report of the 17th May, 1911). 

On the 5th November, 1910, Bottomley sued in the 
Edinburgh Court of Session a gentleman named Ferguson. 

The writ ran ‘‘ Whereas it is humbly meant and shewn 
to us (George V) by our Jovite Horatio Bottomley ” that 
Ferguson had libelled him by designating him, Bottomley, 
a swindler and promotor of bogus Companies. 

The trial was held in Edinburgh on the 2oth March, 
1gir. At the judge’s suggestion, Ferguson withdrew 
all charges, apologised, and submitted to a verdict. 

The learned and astute Scottish judge, when this settle- 
ment was come to, said Mr. Ferguson had been very well 
advised in taking the course he had done and that both 
parties had acted very sensibly (sic). 

In September, 1911, Mr. Bottomley was a candidate 
for the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen University, but four 
procurators not being found to support him, Mr. Bot- 
tomley withdrew his quoad ultra patronage from the 
Granite City. 

On the 12th May, 1911, Chief Inspector Drew, who 
brought Crippen (now deceased) and a young lady named 
Neve back from Canada to England, sued “ John Bull ” 
for libel. It appears, however, that the libel was settled 
and the action was dismissed by consent on the same 
date. 

During the year 1911, a certain Mr. T. W. H. Crosland 
instituted proceedings. The action came on before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a special jury on the 22nd March. 
Crosland complained of the following libel which appeared 
in “ John Bull.” ‘* Notorious Confrére, I observe that 
you are angry with me for commenting on your recent 
amazing acquittal (the Manners Sutton Case), just as you 
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did on mine a year ago.”” When the libel was read by 
Counsel who appeared for Mr. Crosland, he broke off 
with the protest : ‘‘ My learned friends laugh.” “I don’t 
wonder that they laugh,” said Mr. Justice Darling, 
‘‘ because Mr. Bottomley speaks of his own as an amazing 
acquittal.”’ Ultimately Mr. Crosland recovered a farth- 
ing damages, but no costs. 

In June, 1911, the case of Curtis (Executrix of Masters) 
v. Bottomley was tried before Lord Alverstone (Lord 
Chief Justice) and a special jury. The trial lasted several 
days, and it contained many piquancies. As so frequently 
happened in Bottomley cases, the claim was by the execu- 
tors of a deceased gentleman (Robert Masters), an old 
Indian Civil Servant, aged 84. He had been induced by 
Bottomley and Hooley to part with a fortune; the sums ac- 
tually traced amounted to {g0,000. This old gentleman 
was induced by Bottomley and Hooley — amongst other 
sums—to invest £57,835 in shares of the John Bull Trust 
and Agency Limited. He gave a series or bills, amounting 
to £41,772, for these shares, which were immediately dis- 
counted. According to extracts from the diary kept 
by the deceased man Masters, he appears to have been 
continually entertained by Bottomley and Hooley at their 
respective abodes and restaurants. 

He died, ard the executors found out some of the facts 
and commenced an action against Bottomley and Hooley 
for misrepresentation. Hooley appears to have settled 
by payment, inter alia, of the solicitor’s costs, but Bottom- 
ley contested the claim. The jury, however, on the 30th 
June, 1911, gave a verdict against Bottomley, assessing 
the damages at {[50,000. 

Bottomley subsequently referred to the foreman of the 
jury as an alien who could not speak English. 

Bottomley appealed, and the case was expedited so as 
tocome on during July. The appeal was on the 31st July, 
1g11, dismissed by Lord Justices Moulton and Buckley 
(Lord Justice Vaughan Williams dissenting). 
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Meanwhile duplication actions in connection with Bot- 
tomley’s activities in the Joint Stock Trust were coming 
home to roost, and on the 4th July, 1911, two judgments 
were obtained, one against Bottomley and Hooley for 
£17,250, and the other against a gentleman who had 
obtained duplicated shares from Bottomley for £1941. 

Bottomley was also mentioned to the Divisional Court 
(Lord Alverstone (Lord Chief Justice), Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling, and Mr. Justice Banks), at the hearing of an applica- 
tion to strike off the rolls a solicitor named Arthur Newton 
in connection with his publication in “ John Bull” of 
certain communications given by one Hawley Harvey 
Crippen, deceased (sus per coll). The charge against 
Newton was :— 


The respondent Newton having, on November 21st, 1910, in the 
capacity of legal adviser to Hawley Harvey Crippen, been permit- 
ted to visit Crippen when convictea and detained in His Majesty’s 
Prison at Pentonville under sentence of death, in abuse of the privilege 
thus extended to him, aided and abetted Mr. Horatio Bottomley, 
M.P., editor of ‘‘ John Bull,” to disseminate in that publication 
false information in the form of a letter purporting to emanate 
from and to be written by Crippen from prison, although as res- 
pondent Newton weil knew no such letter in fact existed: and 
further, unlawfully published or permitted to be published, through 
the medium of ‘“ John Bull” and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle, ” other 
false statements relating to the same matter, well knowing them 
to be false, whereby the public might be deceived. 


Adverse comments were made bv the judges on Bottom- 
ley’s connection with this transaction; but Bottomley 
(not adorning the solicitors’ branch of the legal profession) 
was not amenable to the powers exercised by the Law 
Society against solicitors who infringe the ethics of their 
profession. 

During the Long Vacation of 1911 (August 1st to October 
12th), Bottomley was relieved from Law Court pressure. 
On the 25th October, 1911, however, he made a personal 
statement in the House of Commons (received in silence), 
in which he referred to the Masters action and stated 
that the solicitors for the executrix (Masters’ daughter) 
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had written a letter to the effect that the executrix, ‘“‘ having 
had her attention drawn to certain documents, the con- 
tents of which were unknown to her advisers when she 
commenced the action, and being satisfied that the deceas- 
ed’s shares in John Bull Investment Trust and Agency 
Limited might have been exchanged for shares of value, 
admits that her claim was not based on any specific mis- 
representation of fact, and it is understood that the Appeal 
to the House of Lords is to be withdrawn.”’ No wonder 
that the Commons were silently inappreciative of Bottom- 
ley’s personal explanation. 

On the 28th November, 1911, there came on before 
Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady a summons issued by the Official 
Receiver claiming damages in misfeasance against Bottom- 
ley in connection with his transactions as chairman and 
director in the Joint Stock Trust and Financial Corporation 
Limited. 

Mr. Bottomley, when before the Court, made overtures 
for settlement, and his Lordship directed that the proceed- 
ings stand over. No doubt Bottomley through the Long 
Vacation had meditated on his financial difficulties. He 
executed a Deed of Assignment for a settlement with 
his creditors by arrangement. The Deed was settled by 
Mr. E. W. Hansell (so the bankrupt said), and a ‘‘ select ”’ 
meeting of Bottomley’s creditors accepted the terms; but 
certain creditors refused the proffered private settlement, 
and so, finding no solution, on the 7th December, 1911, 
Bottomley applied to Mr. Registrar Hope, sitting in Bank- 
ruptcy, to make a receiving order to protect his estate. 

The first meeting of creditors was held on the 28th 
December, when Mr. Leedham Hough, the Senior Official 
Receiver, presided. The total amount of his liabilities, 
according to the Official Receiver, was £213,000, although 
Bottomley stated that he estimated them at not more than 
£170,000. 

The adjourned proceedings in misfeasance came on 
1912. to be heard before Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady on the 
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11th, 12th, 13th, and 15th of January 1912, and were 
concluded on the 1st February, 1912. ‘The Hon. Frank 
Russell and Mr. J. F. W. Galbraith appeared for the 
Applicants, who were: The Selected Gold Mines of 
Australia Limited (now in Liquidation and Creditors of 
the Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation Ltd.) and 
Annie Bennett, a contributory of the Joint Stock Trust 
& Finance Corporation Ltd. 

Mr. Sargant (now Mr. Justice Sargant) appeared for 
the Board of Trade; and Mr. Bottomley appeared in 
person. 

A number of witnesses were called, and Mr. Bottomley 
was cross-examined by Mr. Frank Russell for two days. 
Two extracts from this cross-examination would appear 
to be sufficiently interesting to include in these pages : — 


Tue Hon. Frank Russei_: What you have told us here to-day, putting 
it shortly, is in substance what you told My J.ord when you gave 
evidence in the action, Platt v. Rowe. 

BotToMiey : I hope it is. 

In substance ? 

I hope so. I do not remember what I said. 

Let me see if I have got this right? 

I was simply a witness in that case. 

I said, you gave evidence in that action? 

I was not allowed to make any statement outside the questions 

put to me. 

I think you said that you found great confusion had arisen in 

the Stock and Share department ? 

Yes, great. 

Did you mean by that, the practice that had arisen of taking shares 

indiscriminately and altering the numbers afterwards? 

That was one of the many features of the confusion. In many 

cases the transfers had not been entered up for six months in the 

books. In fact, at the date of the liquidation I think they had not 
been entered up for six months. 

And did you object to the practice of taking shares at random in 

that way? 

It was too late to object; it had been done. 

It was not done for your own personal convenience? 

It was done absolutely without my knowledge and to my great 

financial loss. There may have been occasionally a time when a 

transfer of mine had to be completed and the transfer Clerks told 

me they had taken a block of shares which ‘were available and 
returned them by some of mine, but I had nothing to do with it. 
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Was not the object to get the ostensible shares issue up to 2,000,000 
before you met the Shareholders at the statutory meeting? 

It would not have mattered if we had not got a million. There 
was no obligation to get two millions. 

I did not say anvthing about obligation. I said, was not the object 
to show two millions apparently issued when you met the Share- 
holders at the statutory meeting ? 

The statutory meeting was months after that, was it not? 

The Resolution was the 17th May; the statutory meeting, I think, 
was the 26th? 

It is quite conceivable that it may have been a bit of window- 
dressing. That would be a good term to apply to it? 

A little harmless window dressing? 

Yes, but I think I told the shareholders the applications that had 
been putin. I told them the total applications. 

We have got so far, that the application of Wells and Christie 
was a little bit of window dressing ? 

I say it may have been — perfectly harmless. 

Whose was the idea of dressing the window? Was that Mr. 
Rhodes or Mr. Manning or Mr. Bottomley ? 

If it is a harmless one I will give it to the other directors : if there 
is anything very wicked about it I will take it myself. 

Supposing it is a very clever one, to whom would vou allot it then? 
Would you share it equally among you? 

I do not know in what sense you would use the word ‘‘ clever.” 
Would it be clever to do something which was wrong, do you 
mean? What do you mean by “ clever”? 

Supposing the object was to get shareholders to come in, who had 
not already come in, would you claim the credit of that or would 
you let Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Manning have the glory? 

I should not consider there was much glory in it. JI should consider 
it a mild form of deceit on the shareholders; very mild, perfectly 
harmless, and not illegal, but utterly inapplicable to this case, 
because I told the shareholders at the meeting the exact number 
of shares applied for. 


During the course of his speech in reply, Mr. Russell 


made a famous bon mot which is still remembered in the 
Courts: 


‘‘THE SHIFTING SHARE. ” 


But then here comes the ingenuity of Mr. Bottomley. His 
explanation of any attempt to replace the shares by substituting 
others for the borrowed ones is of course this: that there was no 
necessity to do that because the 147,092 shares were in point of 
fact to be treated as unissued. So that there was no shareholder 
in whose favour any replacement could operate. Let me follow that 
out. It means this, if it means anything; Mr. Bottomley can 
borrow my shares. Mv shares not being fully paid up and Mr. 
Bottomley’s being fully paid, Mr. Bottomley can borrow my shares 
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and deliver them as fully paid, and thereupon one of Mr. Bottomley’s 
shares becomes my share, and from being fully paid becomes unpaid 
or partly paid. Mr. Bottomley has a considerable reputation 
elsewhere as a serious legislator and a humorist. We are familiar 
in these Courts with a springing use or a shifting use. Mr. Bot- 
tomley has invented a new form of property; a springing and 
shifting share; a share which at the will of Mr. Bottomley or his 
clerks will shift and turn from Mr. Bottomley’s into my share, or 
will turn from a fully paid share into an unpaid or partly unpaid 
share; or, more marvellous still, will turn from an issued share into 
an unissued share. We may well be grateful to Mr. Bottomley 
for livening up the tedium of our work in these Courts by humorous 
suggestions of that sort. But behind it there is somewhat of a 
tragedy, because it affects Mr. Bottomley’s credit. Let us see 
what he means when he says that the shares were unissued. How 
does that tally with his speech to the shareholders ? I loathe to 
refer again to that speech, but if there be any meaning in words 
at all, Mr. Bottomley in the month of May, 1904, was saying and 
meant that these shares were issued, whereas in the month of 
January, 1912, he is trying to get your Lordship to believe and say 
that he means that the shares were really unissued. 


On the 1st Febraury, 1912, Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady 
gave judgment against Mr. Bottomley, declaring him liable 
to the shareholders of the Joint Stock Trust for damages 
for fraudulent breach of trust and misfeasance in the sum 


of £36,773, together with 5% interest thereon from 12th 
April, 1905, making a total sum of £49,290. 


SECTION 14 


There is an art of sophistry by which men have deluded 
their own consciences, by persuading themselves, that 
what would be criminal in others, is virtuous in them. 


— Fohnson. 


RE-INSOLVENCY. 


The combined effect of the Masters judgment, the 
1gt1. winding up of the John Bull Investment Trust and 

Agency Ltd., and the judgment in the case of Wil- 
liam Carter against Messrs. Bottomley and Hooley — all of 
which having occurred just prior to the long vacation of 
1911 — had, as we have seen, turned Mr. Bottomley’s 
attention towards Carey Street, over which the Bankruptcy 
Court has a dominating effect. The ways of most finan- 
ciers end and begin there. Sometime before Mr. Bottom- 
ley sought the cool shades of that Court, he addressed his 
constituents at a monster meeting in the Hackney Empire, 
which was reported in fullin ‘‘ The Referee ”’ of the 11th 
June, 1911. He there explained the independence of 
his position as a Member of Parliament, and amongst 
other things told his audience : 

My idea of the function of a Member of Parliament is that of par- 
liamentary counsel; his duty is to criticise the Government of the 
day and get the best he can out of it for not only his constituents 
but for the whole nation. This is practically impossible under 


the present party system. To-day I sit in the House as Govern- 
ment critic, as counsel for the man in the street. 


The avalanche of litigation during the months of 
June and July 1911, caused Bottomley during the close 
season, October to November, to consider his position, 
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with the result that by the 7th December, 1911, he had 
filed his second petition in bankruptcy. 

At an interview he granted to the Press, and also in 
the then current issue of “ John Bull,” Mr. Bottomley 
made a pronouncement in which he alleged that owing 
to proceedings in misfeasance which had been launched 
against him, and which would be heard in January, 1912, 
he had decided to seek the protection of a Receiving 
Order, primarily to preserve his estate, secondly to put 
a stop to these apparently everlasting actions. He stated 
that the would render unto Caesar that which was Caesar’s, 
but he would not make further sacrifices of that which 
was his alone, viz. the right to live and move and have 
his being. 

Bottomley’s bankruptcy was a liberal education. First 
of all a scheme of arrangement was put forward which 
delayed an adjudication of bankruptcy until 26th June, 
1912, when the scheme was abandoned and self-suppressed. 
Sir Wm. Peat was appointed a most indulgent trustee, 
Mr. Henry Dade (solicitor for Mrs. Curtis, the plaintiff in 
the Masters case) proposing the appointment, which was 
seconded by a Mr. Arthur Saville Cohen. A Committee 
of Inspection was appointed consisting, amongst others, 
of Mr. J. S. Elias (Mr. Bottomley’s co-director of ‘‘ John 
Bull, Ltd’’), Mr. Wm. Cornish (Mr. Bottomley’s political 
supporter), Mr. Edward Fewings (a former secretary of 
certain of Mr. Bottomley’s metamorphosed or otherwise 
reconstructed Companies), and a Mr. Saul Cooper, now 
deceased (?), who was a personal friend of, and who fetch 
ed and carried for, Bottomley. 

In due course Bottomley, in February and March, 1912, 
was publicly examined in the London Bankruptcy Court. 

The Prudential Assurance Co. were creditors and 
instructed Mr. J. M. Astbury, K.C., and Mr. H. M. 
McCardie to appear at his examination. Mr. Astbury 
examined Mr. Bottomley for four days. Some parts 
of this examination by Mr. Astbury and_ others 
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are remarkable forensic studies of aesthetic insolvency 
ethics. 


Examined by Mr. Astbury, K.C. 


Mr. Astaury, K.C.: In the scheme that you have propounded, the 
rincipal security that you have offered consists of shares to be 
odged with the trustee in those two Companies, and a charge 

upon the future moneys that you are hoping to receive for continuing 
to edit the two journals? 

BoTTOMLey : That is the principal security. 

Q. You appreciate, do you not, that the character — I will take ‘‘ John 

Bull” particularly — of that journal must have very great weight 
— the Court in approving or disapproving of that form of secur- 
ity 

A. I do not appreciate that. I appreciate that its earning capacity 

might. I do not know what construction the Court would put 

on your phrase “ the character of the journal.”? Do you mean 
whether it was Liberal or Conservative, or Business Government, 
or Independent? 

I do not propose to answer questions of that sort. 

Then I do not understand your question. 

(The Registrar.) Supposing Mr. Astbury were to use the phrase 

“‘ success of the journal ’”’? 

If that is what the learned Counsel means, of course I appreciate 


it. 

(Mr. Astbury.) First of all, you have throughout, I think, been 

the editor of ‘‘ John Bull’’? 

Yes, throughout. 

dace presume you accept full responsibility for all its editorial 

wor 

Yes, for its editorial work. 

Do you suggest that any portion of the paper has been written 

and published without your knowledge and consent? 

Only in the same sense that every editor would have to say yes. 

I do not read the advertisements, I do not read the answers to 

correspondents written by the City Editor. I do not read a good 

many things of that kind — no editor does. 

Q. You are governing director, are you not, and have been throughout, 
of the Company that publishes the journal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As such governing director have you, or have you not, maintained 
control and knowledge of the contents and characters of your 
journal ? 

A. The general knowledge which every editor should possess of the 
contents of his journal. 

Mr. Astsury, K.C.: Now I am going to another matter. Is Mr. Saul 
Cooper a friend of yours? 

BOTTOMLEY : Yes. . 

Q. Has he had a very considerable amount of business transactions 

with and from you in the last few years? 
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Not many in the last few years; very few in the last few years. 
Is it the fact that many thousands of shares have been transferred 
in and out of his name? 
Years ago. 
Five or six years ago? 
I think about seven years ago; when I was in the City. 
Is it the fact that from your own banking account thousands of 
poe have been paid into Mr. Saul Cooper’s name? 

o you mean, have I given him cheques amounting to thousands 
of pounds? 
Given cheques in his favour? 
I dare say I have. 1 dealt very largely with him in shares. 
Do you know that Mr. Saul Cooper had an interview with the 
paneer of Arthur Williams & Company on the gth February 
ast 
I do not know with whom he had an interview. He told me he 
had seen somebody connected with that institution. 
The manager, a gentleman of the name of Morris, I think ? 
: cae know that he mentioned his name. _He said the proprietor, 

ink. 

Do you know that Mr. Saul Cooper suggested that he was acting 
on your behalf in interviewing Mr. Morris? 
I am quite certain he did not, because I happen to know the very 
contrary; and I will tell you what 1 know in a minute. 
You mean that you know from having been told by Cooper? 
On no, something else; a document I will produce. 
Then if Mr. Cooper offered, in consideration of a payment, to 
cease to put in anything against the firm in ‘“‘ John Bull,” you say 
that was without your authority ? 
Mr. Cooper offered it? 
Yes. 
Cooper is a gentleman of high standing in the City. He is in a 
large place, where he has been for 30 years. 
He can hardly write or read? 
That I do not know. He is a foreign gentleman. Probably he 
does not read or write English very well. I do not know. He 
is in Court now. 
If Mr. Cooper is said to have gone to Mr. Morris and offered to 
stop any adverse criticism in ‘‘John Bull ’’ on payment of money, 
you say that would be done without your authority? 
I say it would be done without my authority and I say it is an 
utterly untrue suggestion. 
Do you know that Mr. Cooper obtained two cheques, one of £40 
and the other of {210? 
I know he obtained a cheque book, which he brought to me, to 
satisfy me that these people were bankers. I said I should want 
some much better evidence than that; I happened to know that 
these people’s cheques were being dishonoured all over the City. 
I said to Mr. Cooper : ‘‘ The man who is running this show is an 
ex-convict ” (to use your favourite phrase in another case). ‘‘I 
know that the cheques are being returned in the City, and you 
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had better give it to me, and I will reproduce itin the paper.”” He 
brought me something Williams wanted put in, to show he had 
seen a cheque book and he was satisfied that they were bankers. 
I have got the counterfoil here? 
That is not evidence against me. 
That may be; I am quite aware what is evidence and what is not. 
Do you know that Mr. Cooper obtained from this man Morris 
two cheques, one for £40 and one for £210, in consideration of 
putting no more attacks in ‘‘ John Bull ” upon this firm? 
How can there be attacks? There was an action for libel pending. 
I asked you that politely? 
He did nothing of the kind. He got cheques from them to prove 
that they were bankers. 
Were they post-dated cheques? 
I do not know. I have never seen them. 
Was one cheque presented at Messrs. Williams’ own bank, the 
£40 cheque, and by instructions of Messrs. Williams returned 
unpaid ? 
I am quite certain if the cheque was presented, the money was 
not there. 
Is it a fact that the other cheque has never yet been presented. 
I do not know; I have never seen it. I did my best to get one of 
them presented and returned, and wanted to photograph it. 
Then your view is that if the gentleman was blackmailed, it was 
done without your authority ? 
He is a gentleman of high standing in the City. It will be a terrible 
shock to all his friends when they read it. It will come as a shock 
to the City in which Mr. Cooper is very eminent, very highly 
respected in the fur trade, to have it suggested he goes about black- 
mailing people; it is a monstrous thing. I should not be surprised 
if eminent Counsel, as eminent as yourself, came and begged the 
Registrar to make a personal statement on a matter like that for 
Mr. Cooper. 
We will pass away now from Williams? 
Every thief in London could put up questions like this to me; 
vet thief in London, if he could get Counsel dirty enough to 
O It. 
Have you finished ? 
I am not sure that I have. I may have finished in the box. 
Have you ever yourself received money for the purpose of puffing 
a project, or for the purpose of preventing hostile criticism of a 
project ? 
Never in my life; never in my life. 
hat you swear? 
Twice I have sworn it. I will say it again. Never in my life. 
On the pet July, was a winding-up order made in Guernsey of 
the ‘‘ John Bull ” Investment Trust and Agency on the petition 
of one Bennett? 
At some time or another. I do not remember the date. 
That is a translation; the original is in French (document handed 
to witness). 
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There was a winding-up order made. The order speaks for 
itself. I accept this as a correct translation. 

I have the French if you prefer it? 

I daresay I could muddle through it if I saw it. I will take this as 
correct. 

Who is Bennett? 

I have not the remotest idea. 

What? 

I have not the remotest idea. 

Do you swear you do ndt know who Bennett is? 

What do you mean? Do I know who he is? 

That is what I asked you? 

I understand he is a friend of Cox’s who had advanced him some 
money on his salary. I think I have seen the gentleman perhaps 
twice in my life. 

Do you know what his real name was? 

I have not the remotest idea. 

Was he one of five brothers, all convicts? 

I have not the remotest idea, Mr. Astbury, any more than the 
five gentlemen instructing you might equally be described in a few 
years time. 

Was his name Samuel Bangham? 

I have told you that I have not the remotest idea who he was, 
and I have only seen him about twice in my life. That answer 
ought to be sufficient to protect an absent man from a wicked and 
scandalous libel in Court. 

Is he a brother of J. H. Bennett? 

I do not know whether he is or not. I believe he is a brother of 
J. H. Bennett. 

Do you know who J. H. Bennett was? 

I do not know who J. H. Bennett was. 

Did you introduce J. H. Bennett to various people who brought 
actions for fraud against you as a financier of Paris? 

Never in my life. 

Did you obtain the acceptance of a number of Mr. Masters’ bills 
by this man Bennett? 

I did not, 

Did J. H. Bennett, in fact, accept a number of Mr. Masters’ bills? 
J. H. Bennett did in fact accept some bills in favour of Masters. 
I happen to know that. 

Was he a man who could pay upon his acceptances ? 

If you ask me for my opinion, I should say yes. JI do not know 
anything of his financial position. I should say yes. 

Did you ever attempt to obtain payment from him on his accept- 
ance? 

Did I? 

Yes. I am coming to it later on. 

Come to it in its proper time. It is no good talking about it. 
Did you ever attempt to make him liable on his acceptance of 
Masters’ bills? 

Did I? 
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Yes? 


Personally took no steps to make him liable on the bills. 

Was he ever sued on his acceptance by anybody? 

You are up in the clouds. You will make my re-examinaticn 

a week long. This Mr. Bennett of whom you are speaking now, 

who is not the Bennett you began talking about, did accept some 

of Masters’, and he subsequently threatened criminal proceedings 

against Masters for conspiracy in obtaining these bills, and he 

released him from all obligations upon them. 

Was he another of the brothers Bangham ? 

I do not know. I know nothing at all of his name. 

Prior to these episodes, had J. H. Benett been sentenced to 15 years’ 

penal servitude 

Ts it not wicked when I say I know nothing about it? 

Did not J. H. Bennett at one time occupy the same building as 

yourself ? 

A Mr. J. H. Bennett once had a flat in the same block of buildings 

that I had. That is how I met him. 

Was the John Bull Investment Trust, of Guernsey, and John Bull, 

Limited, of Guernsey, both wound up on the same day? 

I do not know. What has that to do with Bennett? 

hha: they both wound up for a so-called debt owing to Locke 
ox 

Why not? 

One for £125 and another for £150? 

I think they were. 

Were both these debts assigned to this man Sidney Bennett or 

Samuel Bangham ? . 

I understood from Cox that he had assigned his salary to a person 

named Bennett with whom i have never had a transaction in my life, 

but whom I respect very much more than some people in Court. 

Whatever business the John Bull Investment Trust ever did was 

done in London, was it not? 

I do not remember. 

Were all the books kept in London? 

I do not know. I never saw the books. 

Do you know who made the entries in the books? 

I do not know who kept them entirely ; I know who assisted in them. 

I know there was a book-keeper named Stevenson, and an accoun- 

tant named Easum. 

Do you know that the entries in those books were entries many 

a an no one could possibly have told anybody except your- 

se 

aoe may or may not be so. I can tell you better when I see 
em. 

You shall see them presently. Was your own account against 

that Company kept in those books? 

I have not the remotest idea: I presume it was. I wrote to the 

liquidator in Guernsey for a copy of it, and did not get it. 

In the past you have had a number of serious actions for fraud 
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brought against you in connection with that Company, have you 
not? 


boa 
toad 
a 


A. No, nothing serious. 

Q. One by Curtis, for Masters? 

A. ‘That was not serious. 

Q. Two, by two brothers of the name of Eyre? 

A. Well? 

Q. One by Mc Ewan, and one by Murray? 

A. All in the same form. 

Q. Did you purport to act in connection with those five gentlemen 
as agent for the John Bull Investment Company ? 

A. I could not tell you unless I had the details of each transaction 
before me. 

Q. Did you obtain from them collectively sums amounting to very 
considerably over £100,000 — £130,000 odd, I think it is? 

A. Nothing approximating to it, and then I did not get it, except in 
worthless bills in most cases. 

Q. Did you obtain from a number of people, especially Mr. Masters 
and the two Eyres, an enormous quantity of gilt-edged securities 
such as railway and corporation stocks and debentures ? 

A. Not to the best of my recollection. Mr. Master paid entirely in 
bills, with the exception of £250. 

Q. What was the state of your account immediately before you paid 
that money in — on the night of the day before? 

A. £643 9 1 in credit. 

Q. Now you know that is false— 


THe REGISTRAR: Would you just look at that, Mr. Hough? (Book 
handed to the Official Receiver.) 

BOTTOMLEY : I do not mind taking Mr. Hough’s evidence. You must 
oe I cannot allow you to keep saying whatI say is false, Mr. Ast- 

ury. 

Mr. Astsury: On the night of the 12th, after the payments out the 
account was, I think, £23 in credit, Mr. Hough? 

BOTTOMLEY : It is not so. I paid it in on the 13th. 

Mr. Astsury : I am asking you how your account stood on the night 
of the 12th? 

BOTTOMLEY : £643 9 1 in credit. It was on the morning of the 13th 
when I paid it in. Nothing will alter my answer. That is my 
answer. ‘That is my answer, and that is my oath. There is the 
book and it speaks for itself. It is no good referring it to a commit- 
tee of experts. 

THE OFFiciaL RECEIVER: I am not a committee of experts. I make 
the credit, before the money was paid in, £23 odd. 

BoTToMLey : May I look at it? 

THe OFFICIAL RECFIVER: The credit items were £4,475, and the debit 
items £4,452. 

BotTTroM_ry : I make the credit on the 13th {£600 something. 

Mr. AstsBury : Do you accept Mr. Hough’s addition of your pass-book ? 

BotTomtey : I will look into it carefully, between now and re-exami- 
nation. 

Q. It is only three figures to add up on one side. They are all added 
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up on the other side for you by the bank. Will you hand me 
the book back? (Same handed.) Having paid Mr. Eyre’s 
£500 into your banking account, when it only had £23 odd in it, 
will you just look at the next lot of payments out. (Book handed.) 
Did you pay out of your bank on the 13th February £68 to one 
Dolman ? 

Yes. 

Is Mr. Dolman a relative of yours? 


es. 

A brother-in-law, I think ? 

Yes. 

L the next a payment of {105 to one Samuel ? 

es. 

Was he a money-lender ? 

There was one of that name. It may be he, I am not sure, 

Is the next payment out, {222 to Dooley? 

If Samuel is a moneylender, the money had been borrowed for 

the purposes of the Company. I see items Elliott £350, and 

Greenberg £200. They were both payments for the Company. 

That is before the money was paid in? 

The same day according to this book. 

the next payment out, £222 to Dooley? 

es. 

Was he a betting man? 

There was a betting man named Dooley. Yes, there is a writer 

of that name also. 

Is that the man to whom you paid this £222? 

Probably, but I am not sure. 

= the next payment £200 to the City Discounting Company? 

es, 

Would that be a money-lending transaction? 

Yes, money borrowed for the purpose of the Company. 

Among the creditors that are scheduled to your statement of affairs, 

I see the Charing Cross Bank is a credit for £12,000 odd? 

Yes, I remember that. 

oo. Company we know to be in liquidation? 

es. 

Are Messrs. W. B. Peat and Sir William Plender the liquidators? 

. I understand so. 

THE OrrcrAL RECEIVER : Trustees? 

Mr. Astsury : Yes, the trustees under the scheme. (To the Witness) : 
a it : fact that they value the ‘‘ John Bull” shares at ros. per 
share 

A. I think they do as trustees for the purpose of forced realisation. 
It is over-valuing, I should think, for forced realisation. 

Mr. }. F. W. Galbraith, for a Creditor : 

Mr. GALBRAITH : Is not it the fact that Mr. Carter brought an action 
against you a short time ago? 

BoTTOMLEy : Yes. 

Q. Claiming a large sum of money, £17,250, from you on the ground 

that you had sold him shares, some of which were duplicates and 
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fictitious, and others of which were numbered, some of them over 

2,000,000 and some of them over 3,000,000? 

The same form as the others. 

No, no. The claim was that you had sold to Mr. Carter shcres, 

some of which were duplicates and others had no existence at all, 

and that some of them were numbered over 2,000,000, and others 

of which were numbered over 3,000,000? 

If you have read it, I am sure it is there. 

You can check it? 

I accept it from you. 

Some of the shares were numbered 2,726,001 to 2,926,000, and 

others, I see, were numbered even over 4,000,000? 

Anything numbered over 4,000,000 must obviously be wrong; 

obviously imaginary numbers. Whoever put them in ought to 

be either in prison or a lunatic asylum. 

I accept both of those or either of them. Is it not the fact that 

in respect of shares numbered in that way, the claim was made 

against you on the ground that Mr. Carter had paid you moneys 

in respect of shares bearing those numbers ? 

T suppose it is. 

If there is any dispute about it I will read it to you? 

I have had so many counter-claims against Mr. Carter, that I said 

in Court that he could take his judgment for what it was worth, 

and we could deal with it later on. 

An Attorney for a Creditor : 

Please listen. The questions are very simple. Among the 

complexity of the business which you had, it is possibly difficult 

for you to recollect the number of banking accounts which you 

had. Do you agree as to that? 

Is that a question? 

Do you agree as to that? 

he i can without any difficulty remember every banking account 
ad. 

Will you tell me this. Within the last six years have you dis- 

closed all your banking accounts to the Official Receiver? 

I have. 

You have ? 

I have. 

Since 1907? 

Since the last 20 years as far as my recollection goes. 

Do you recollect whether you disclosed the banking account kept 

in your name at the London and South Western Bank, Fleet Street 

branch, in 1907? 

It was kept for four days? It has escaped my memory— 

Yes it has. 

l am going to answer it. If I had an account at the London and 

South Western Bank for four days... 

If you had? 

May I answer the question? If I had, it has escaped my notice. 

Will you take it from me without going through the account, that 

all these payments into the account constituting the sum of £187 
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(excepting £12 10 o and £90) represent cheques received from all 

over the country in respect of the John Bull Investment Trust 

and Agency Limited? Do not ask your clerk behind vou | 

I have asked my clerk, and he says it is nothing of the sort. 

You cannot say? It would be a surprise to you if it were? 

I remember I opened the account at the branch and it was only 

open for four days, and it was transferred to the Head Office — 

I must apologise for not remembering that in 1907. 

Now let us see what you did with my client’s — the widow’s — 

money? 

Your client’s — the widow’s —- money? 

Would you take it from me that the whole of that money was drawn 

out in sovereigns, excepting two sums of £85 and {11 15 0 which 

went to Glyn’s Bank? 

A. I can tell you that there is nothing to shew it, and to the best of 
my knowledge, I have never drawn out anything in sovereigns 
beyond £5 or £10 in my life. 
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Throughout the period of the administration of Mr. Bot- 
tomley’s estate in bankruptcy, from the 21st June, 1912, 
until the 3rd December, 1918, the committee attended 
many meetings, but no dividend was ever declared. 

On the 11th May, 1912, at a meeting in Queens’ Hall, 
Bottomley announced his intention to retire from Parlia- 
ment; amonyst other things, he informed the meeting 
that the whole feeling in the House of Commons was 
decadent and sleepy, it was an almost played out institu- 
tion, a mere creature of the executive. In fact, he was 
not sure it was not an illegal assembly, in view of the 
fact that Members of Parliament had voted themselves 
an annual salary. He heard a certain call, distant at 
present, but ever growing more distinct, ‘‘ Wanted a 
Man!” When the time came, perhaps with that more 
mellow judgment which no man could better realise than 
by passing through the waters of tribulation, the very 
much maligned person who was then addressing them 
might be an applicant for the job. 

So he departed, and a Mr. Heaton Morison reigned in 
his stead as member for South Hackney. 

On the 18th May, 1912, a certain judge, responding for 
the Bench at a City dinner, said that ‘“ they were living 
in times when respect for anything or anybody was rather 
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out of fashion. There were certain classes and individuals 
with whom judges were necessarily unpopular; these 
classes and individuals in the present day were mostly 
represented by a newspaper or newspapers.” 

In the September (1912) number of the “ Oxford & 
Cambridge Review,” Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., paid the 
following generous tribute to Bottomley : 

In many ways I consider Mr. Horatio Bottomley to be one of 
the most attractive speakers to whom I have ever listened; he cer- 
tainly attains to a higher degree of excellence in three quite distinct 
types of speech than any speaker known to me. His House of 
Commons style was almost ideal, self-possessed, quiet, irresistibly 
witty, and distinguished equally by common sense and tolerance. 
He made for himself a position in the House of Commons, of which 
nothing but the loss of his seat could deprive him. His absence 
from the House of Commons has impoverished the public stock of 
gaiety, of cleverness, of common sense.” 


On the 18th December, 1912 — according to ‘“ John 
Bull” — there was a remarkable gathering at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, when Bottomley was presented with a 
gold cup, ‘“susbcribed for by an immense number of 
residents in the Borough of Hackney as a small mark of 
appreciation of the services rendered by him to the con- 
stituency and the world at large.”’ 
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The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. 
— Rasselas. 


DISINGENUOUS 


1913. ‘‘ John Bull” appeared to be in a certain amount 
of difficulty in 1913. A petition was presented 
on July 24th, 1913, by a Mr. Alfred Long Brown and a 
Mr. William Hurst Brown to wind up “ John Bull.”’ 
For some reason, an application was made on the 25th 
July for a Receiver to be appointed in the action, ‘‘ Od- 
hams Limited v. John Bull, Ltd.’’ The motion stood 
over to come on with the petition. It is interesting to 
note that amongst other allegations set out in the petition 
were the following : 


The following is a further instance of the said grave irregularities. 
The Company authorised the issue of debentures to the amount 
of £25,000 to the said Horatio Bottomley, in return for which he 
agreed to obtain and deliver to the Company debentures of the 
Guernsey Company for the same amount, but such an exchange 
was never carried out, and the Company was on the 31st December, 
1912, liable to pay off debentures of the Guernsey Company of 
the amount of £6,980, as well as the said new issue, of which de- 
bentures to the value of £8,000 or thereabouts have now passed into 
the hands of third persons. The company received no consider- 
ation for the issue of the said debentures to the said Horatio 
Bottomley. 

The Company is being carried on principally for the private 
advantage and benefit of the said Horatio Bottomley (who now has 
complete control of the directors), and not for the benefit of the 
shareholders in general, and ought to be wound up. If the Com- 
pany be wound up on this petition, there will be a large surplus 
for the shareholders. 


On the 30th July, 1913, the petition came on to be 
heard, and also the application for a Receiver. The 
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petition, however, was dismissed, an arrangement having 
been made satisfactory both to ‘“‘ John Bull ”’ and to Od- 
hams. The motion for a Receiver was also withdrawn. 

Reading between the lines, if the petition had come 
on, a Receiver would have been appointed. It is inter- 
esting to note that subsequently Mr. Alfred Long Brown 
became a member of the shareholders’ committee to look 
into and control the ‘John Bull” finances, and, if history 
be accurate, Mr. Alfred Long Brown is now a director 
of Odhams Press, Limited. 

On the 3rd December, 1913, ‘‘ Truth ” appears to have 
been paying attention to Bottomley’s football sweepstakes ; 
no less than four paragraphs appearing in the issue of 
“ Truth ” of that date, referring tentatively to, and with 
much curiosity querying, the names of four successful 
competitors who were awarded « prize of £1750, which 
was declared to have been divided between them in equal 
proportions —{£347 10 0 each. 

It appears that a correspondent of ‘“ Truth ” had sought 
to interview the winners, and he found that number one 
was a lady who kept a boarding house in Brighton and 
was ill in bed and could see no one. 

Number two had an address at Torquay, which also 
appeared to be a lodging house. This gentleman was 
seen; he had been in Torquay two weeks and had never 
gone in for a competition before, and therefore his win 
was a pure chance. He left Torquay shortly after the 
award. 

Number three was at Leicester, also at a lodging house 
— and arrived at the lodging house at the same time as 
the Torquay celebrity sought his lodgings. His landlady 
congratulated him upon his successful achievement, which 
she had seen announced in “ John Bull,” but he departed 
a few days later, showing no excitement. 

Number four was at Manchester; he was stopping in 
a small hotel, and the waiters, having seen the announce- 
ment of his success, were full of dissatisfaction to think 
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that he had left, leaving no souvenir of his good fortune 
behind him. 

“Truth”? touches with ironic pen upon the strange 
contingent coincidences of three of the gentlemen living 
in lodging houses or hotels and silently departing into the 
wide world after receipt of their “ John Bullodands.”’ 

Bottomley’s political duties no longer encroaching upon 
his time, he appears to have devoted most of his enforced 
parliamentary leisure to the editing of *‘ John Bull,” and 
he was minded of the idea of benefiting the public by pro- 
moting sweepstakes. 

The story is an interesting one. Whether in spite 
of, or because of, Bottomley’s association with Mr. J. H. 
Bennett (alias Bangham), an ex-convict, which is narrated 
in the Masters transaction, Mr. Bennett appears to 
have progressed to Lucerne, where, under the fine old 
Irish name of Patrick O’Brien, he started a sweepstake 
undertaking, known to fame as “ The Patrick O’Brien 
sweepstakes. ” 

The 1912 sweepstake was Bennett’s, but the 1913 sweep- 
stake, after due puffing and blowing in the columns of 
‘* John Bull,” was, to use Mr. Bottomley’s phrase, inau- 
gurated under the high-sounding term of ‘‘ The John 
Bull Derby 1913 Sweepstake.” 

The authorities, however, considered that this was a 
lottery, and Bottomley appeared at Bow Street before 
Mr. Curtis Bennett on the roth April, 1913, to answer a 
summons for publishing in ‘“ John Bull” a scheme for 
the sale of chances in a lottery called ‘The John Bull 
Derby Sweep.” 

Bottomley conducted his case in person, but Mr. Hem- 
merde, K.C., and Mr. Aubrey Davies held watching briefs 
for John Bull, Ltd. Bottomley asked the police inspector 
who gave evidence, ‘‘ Have you any reason to doubt the 
bond fides of the concern apart from its legality? ”’ 

The inspector replied : ‘I am not in a position to offer 
any opinion on that personal thing.” 
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The Magistrate stated he had no doubt there had been 
an offence which came under an antiquated law and he 
would deal with the matter by ordering a payment of 
ten guineas costs. ‘‘ That means, it seems,” said Bot- 
tomley, ‘‘on payment of ten guineas costs, ] am able 
to head an article in ‘ John Bull’ next week ‘ No Convic- 
tion.’ ” 

It is interesting to appreciate the bond fides of the John 
Bull Derby Sweep by looking at the names of the winners. 
Two were old convicts, one a personal acquaintance of 
Bottomley and the other of Mr. Hooley; and the third 
winner was a gentleman who was one of the leaders of 
the crowd who cheered Bottomley in Bow Street in Oc- 
tober and November, 1921, at the time of the magisterial 
investigations into the defamatory pamphlet which was 
challenged by Bottomley and written and published by 
Mr. Bigland. 

In December, 1913, Patrick O’Brien ‘“ inaugurated ”’ (to 
again use a ‘‘ John Bull” word) ‘‘ The Grand National 
Sweepstake,”’ to be run in March, 1914, and the “ John 
Bull Derby Sweepstake,”’ to be run in June, 1914. In 
‘“¢ John Bull ” of the 30th May, 1914—which was published 
the Wednesday before the Derby was run — a list of 
names appearing in ‘‘the draw ”’ which took place at Geneva 
for the horses running in ‘‘ John Bull Derby Sweepstake ”’ 
was published, together with a certificate, signed by Bot- 
tomley and two other persons, which stated: ‘‘ We were 
present at the Draw which was fair and in order.” 

Amongst the names of the persons who drew horses 
appeared the name of the holder of ticket No. O.Q.206390. 
She was described as Madame “ Hlne Gluckad,” of an 
address in Toulouse, France, and the horse drawn by her 
ticket was ‘‘ Dunbar IJ.’’ This horse was the winner. 
There were other names of well known associates of Bot- 
tomley who were holding the favourites, but this lady, 
who also had a probable, by chance had the winning 
ticket, The prize was £25,000. 
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In the issue of ‘“ John Bull” dated 6th June, 1914, a 
long description was given of ‘‘blind Fortune’s kindly cast” 
in favour of the blind woman of Toulouse, a Madame 
‘* Helene Gluckman ” (note name slightly changed). For- 
tune had been kind to her, although the winner was blind; 
but having regard to her sudden fortune she had suffered 
much inconvenience from a number of offers of marriage, 
and it was decided that she should be removed from the 
address given in Toulouse. 

Strangely enough, this lady was a sister of a gentleman 
of the name of Saul Cooper, so closely associated with 
Bottomley as a friend, co-adventurer, and committee of 
inspection man. In an account kept by Bottomley at a 
certain bank during the year 1905, one can appreciate 
the closeness of the association, when one finds no less 
a sum than £16,986 (appearing in the books of the bank) 
paid by Bottomley to Mr. Cooper between March, 1905, 
and May, 1906. 

The Cooper family seems even to have profited in the 
year 1914; this time at the expense — not of shareholders 
but of another body of adventurers, viz. investors in sweep- 
stakes. 

On the 13th June, 1914, in ‘“‘ John Bull” of that date, 
appears a portrait of Madame Gluckman taken on her 
wedding day, and another shewing her appearance at a 
later period of life. During the year 1921 she was still 
alive, but not in Toulouse. She was, however, traced 
by Bigland’s advisers to Paris. 

In response to the enquiry how she had profited by her 
sudden accession to the £25,000, the result of her adven- 
tures in the John Bull Derby Sweepstakes of 1914, the 
old lady stated that she visited London in tg14 at the 
request of her brother, Mr. Saul Cooper, who had sent 
a gentleman to bring her over from Toulouse, as she was 
then nearly blind; and she remembered going to a bank 
with a representative of ‘‘ John Bull,” when she endorsed 
a cheque for £25,000 (a photographic facsimile of this 
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cheque was depicted in the pages of ‘“ John Bull’’), 
and she went into the bank and collected the money. 

The “ John Bull” representative waited outside the 
premises, and then took from her the whole amount, no 
doubt in order that he might count the notes to see that 
they were correct, and gave back to her notes which she 
subsequently ascertained amounted to {280 only. 

Of course there is only this lady’s story, but on turning 
to the Patrick O’Brien account kept at the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank there appears this entry : ‘‘ June 
6th, 1914, £25,000 cash paid out to Gluckad.’’ On the 
same day — possibly by coincidence, or, may it not be 
said, by consequence — there appears in the account of 
the Northern Territory Syndicate, Ltd. (which was another 
banking name for Horatio Bottomley), the following entry : 
‘Paid in 6th June, 1914, £25,000 cash.” Of course this 
may not be the £25,000 Derby Prize! The Northern 
territory account, however, was quite modest until the 
arrival of this sum — which did not stay there long ! 

The waves of time have flowed over the account, and 
beyond this entry — all the bank ‘* waste books ”’ having 
been destroyed — there is no means of testing the source 
of that £25,000; but there is a peculiar flavour of signi- 
ficance in these entries, and having regard to the old 
lady’s unvarnished statement of facts, the probabilities 
are that that {25,000 was a Bottomley sweepstake coup |! 

On careful perusal, one finds amongst the names of 
the winners of sweepstakes during the years 1913/14 the 
names of two other relations and/or associates of Mr. Saul 
Cooper who were stated to be winners of prizes. One 
of the fortunate prize winners on being interviewed ad- 
mitted that he endorsed the cheque and gave it to Mr. Saul 
Cooper; as he was only a servant, he said, he could not 
do otherwise. However, Mr. Saul Cooper is dead (or 
said to be), and he cannot be called upon to express any 
useful opinion on the subject. 

It is observable that in the month of December, 1913, 
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Mr. Bottomley, notwithstanding his bankruptcy, was 
dealing in race horses, for it is recorded that a horse 
named ‘‘ Scotch Whig ” was purchased by Bottomley at 
Kempton Park for a thousand sovereigns. He, however, 
appears to have re-sold it for two hundred and fifty 
guineas — no doubt for some good reason, perhaps 
because he was a bankrupt. In February, 1914, he was 
still keeping race-horses and entering them in the winter 
handicaps. 

On the outbreak of War, it would appear that Bottomley 
had, in August, 1914, taken over to Ostend a string of 
twenty racehorses, which were held up by the Belgian 
Government. Negotiations had been opened through the 
Foreign Office for their transport to England, Mr. Bottom- 
ley having offered to hand over to the War Office any of 
the animals which might be of use to the Government, 
and they were allowed to return. 

Just before the War — in May, 1914 — Bottomley 
appears to have been at Bow Street with his co-director 
Mr. J. S. Elias to answer another charge under the 
Lottery Acts. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Travers Humphreys appeared 
to prosecute Bottomley, and Mr. Aubrey Davies appeared 
for Mr. Elias; Bottomley, as usual, defending himself. 
The magistrate (Mr. Hopkins), in giving his decision, 
stated that Mr. Bottomley sometimes spoke as though the 
integrity and bond fides of some one — whether journalist 
or lottery agent — were in question, but he heard no such 
suggestion made by the prosecution. Both the defendants 
were fined {£25 each, and they both appealed. 

The appeal was heard in November, 1914, before a 
Divisional Court composed of Mr. Justice Darling, 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence, and Mr. Justice Sankey. 
Bottomley contended that he had been guilty of no offence 
as he was not publishing a proposal for a lottery; but 
merely advertising a lottery. He, Bottomley, took no 
part in the lottery. 
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Mr. Justice DARLING : What was the evidence that you were respon- 


sible? 

BoTroM.ey * The policeman’s statement of what the magistrate called 
‘‘ the testimony of my silence.” 

Mr. Justicze DaRLING : I suppose if you had been accused of writing 
‘‘ Paradise Lost’? you would not have denied it? 

BOTTOMLEY : Oh, yes I should. I have written much better verses 
than that. (He had just written, or was purported to have written, 


a war lyric in ‘‘ John Bull.’’) 

Mr. Justice Darling, in giving the judgment of the Court, 
was of the opinion that Bottomley had not brought himself 
within the strict words of a penal statute by publishing an 
article drawing attention to sweepstakes and passing criti- 
cism of a favourable nature. Accordingly the Court 
allowed Bottomley’s appeal, and the conviction was 


quashed. 
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Once there was a Bluff whose long suit was glittering 
generalities. While he was in the legislature, someone 
asked him if he were cutting up easy money, or would 
it be safe for a man with a watch to go to sleep in the 
same room with him. 

An Investigation Committee got after him, and he was 
about to be shown up for dallying with Corporations, 
but he put on a fresh white tie and made a speech 
about our Heroic Dead, a hundred battlefields,.and most 
pitifully said it was impossible for such a thunderous 
patriot to be a crook, so he played the glittering 
generality stronger than ever. 


— George Ade’s Fables in Slang. 


PATRIOTICS. 


Early in September, 1914, Bottomley awoke to the fact 
that the ‘‘ patriot business”? at the time of a country’s 
need was one of his accomplishments. Accordingly he 
started, on 14th September, 1914, what he called a Patriotic 
Rally of the ‘ John Bull League.” Bottomley appeared 
at the London Opera House, and informed the audience 
that he had asked the proprietor (Mr. Seymour Hicks, the 
chairman of the meeting) if he could have the Opera 
House for recruiting purposes. Hestated it would not be 
a long war, and went on to enumerate four conditions of 
the Treaty of Peace which must be exacted from Germany. 
They are interesting as showing Mr. Bottomley’s massive 
handling of the obvious. 

After that he spoke at a succession of recruiting or 
. The handing over of the German Fleet. 

. Payment of indemnity to cover the cost of the war. 


. The partition of the German Empire into small States. 
. The dethronement of the Kaiser. 


hWN 
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‘patriotic’? meetings throughout the duration of the 
War. 
Some of the references in “ John Bull ”’ are as follows : 


Nov. 28,1914. Our Recrutting Meeting. Hull, Colwyn Bay, Friday 
night. After that Warrington. Then Albert Hall. (Warrington : 
Sir Arthur Crosfield in the Chair. Albert Hall: (The Rev, A. J. 
Waldron in the Chair.) 

Dec. 26,1914. Our Recruiting Campaign. Wonderful Warrington. 
Harold Smith and Mrs. Harold Smith on the Platform. Come to 
Albert Hall on Thursday Jan. 14, 1915. Rev. A. J. Waldron in 
the Chair. No charges. No tickets. 

Mar. 10,1917. Eastbourne. Still at it. Wonderful houses at East- 
bourne Hippodrome. 

Mar. 17,1917. Alhambra. Next Sunday. (Will London readers please 
note that we have arranged to speak at Mr. Geo. Robey’s Special 
Concert at the Alhambra on Sunday evening next —in aid of the 
Funds of the Motor Transport Volunteers. 

April 17, 1917. Alhambra. Offer of service of Motor Transport Vol- 
unteers accepted, in whose aid concert was given at Alhambra. 
April 26, 1917. Our Meetings. Number of meetings held in all parts 
of the country since Autumn 1915. That year alone 97 meetings; 

1916, 120 meetings; first three months of 1917, 94 meetings. 

Oct. 20,1917. Haymarket Theatre. Sunday afternoon we open the 
afternoon Lecture Season at the Haymarket Theatre. Subject 
“ Our Recent Visit to the Front.” 

April 27, 1918. Albert Hall. Chairman, Sir Edward Marshall Hall, 
K.C. All seats free. No tickets. 

Oct. 26,1918. Albert Hall. Saturday, 2nd November, 1918. Patriotic 
Rally. Speakers : Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
Sir Ed. Marshall Hall, K.C., Mrs. Dacre Fox. 


All this was good patriotic ‘‘ business.” The total 
receipts, if his lecture agent Houston is to be believed, 
was £27,000. 

In November, 1914, there was heard, before Mr. Justice 
Banks and a common jury, the action of Bottomley v. 
J. M. Hogge, M.P., and John Gulland, secretary of the 
Anti-Gambling League. The claim was damages for 
libel upon Bottomley. It appeared that the libel consisted, 
amongst other things, of the following allegations : 

Football Competitions. One of the biggest caterers is the 
weekly journal ‘John Bull.” Mr. John Gulland, one of the 
secretaries of the League, made investigations in connection with 


the winners, and foun they were temporary visitors at the addresses 
given in “ John Bull.” The whole thing was a swindle. 
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The jury found a verdict for plaintiff — one farthing 
damages — and Bottomley was awarded the costs of the 
action. 

During the early part of the year 1915, Bottomley 
started what were called ‘‘ Patriotic Addresses ”’ at Music 
Halls. He appeared in January, 1915, at the Empire 
Theatre and recited (for {100 cash down) a poem which 
appeared in “ John Bull” a week or so previously. 

He also — no doubt to enhance the financial resources 
of the nation — started what was called the {£50,000 
Patriotic War Skill Competition. The manager was 
his old friend Mr. Patrick O’Brien, of Lucerne. The 
judge was Mr. Bottomley. The agents were the John 
Bull Bank, and the competition was for prizes to be 
allotted to the competitor who most nearly forecasted 
‘‘the amount of indemnity to be provided in the Peace 
Treaty between Britain and Germany, and the name of 
the country where and the date when peace would be 
signed.”’ The promised prizes ranged from {£10,000 to 
£3,000, and the entry fee was 1/- No one ever heard 
what happened to the competition; no accounts were 
published. 

During the year 1915, there was a rich crop of libel 
actions in which ‘‘ John Bull ’’ had to pay a considerable 
amount by way of damages and costs, but Bottomley does 
not appear to have been a defendant in these cases. For 
some reason he was left out. Possibly the ‘‘ Defendant 
in person ”’ was to be avoided. 

On the 27th June, 1915, in ‘“‘ The Sunday Pictorial,” 
there was an offer by the John Bull Bank, on behalf of 
Mr. Bottomley, to sell at par 50,000 Ordinary shares in 
‘John Bull,’ with a condition that Bottomley should 
have the right to re-puchase at a 5/- premium. It was 
stated that the object of the offer was to enable Bottomley 
to adjust his business affairs finally, with the view of his 
early return to Parliament. This offer may have been 
induced by certain proceedings before Mr. Justice Hor- 
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ridge, which were taken by the Official Receiver and liqui- 
dator of the John Bull Investment Trust & Agency, Ltd., 
against Sir Wm. B. Peat, the trustee of the estate of Horatio 
Bottomley. It appears that the Official Receiver, as 
liquidator, had lodged a proof against the estate of Mr. 
Bottomley for £96,176, representing a claim for money 
received by Bottomley for and on behalf of the Company, 
for which no consideration had been given by the debtor. 

The Shareholders of the John Bull Investment Trust 
and Agency Ltd. have great good reasou to be thankful 
to the Official Receiver’s Examiner Mr. Arthur Russell for 
their windfall of 12/- per share. 

Mr. Russell, a Carey Street prototype of Charles Lamb, 
was an unobtrusive and sedulously precise public servant, 
who understood butterfly finance, and with a finely meshed 
intellect sifted this Company’s irregularities into an 
ordered and unassailable claim. He had effected the 
same result with a Whittaker Wright Company. He is 
now superannuated and is to be found amidst the melli- 
fluous meads of sunny southern Surrey, where he still 
pursues butterflies (of the order Lepidoptera): 

Nimbused with the halo of Linnean sanctity, long 
may be flourish his little green net! 

The proceedings were heard on the 15th, 22nd, 26th, 
and 30th March, when, after Bottomley had given evidence, 
the judge ordered Sir Wm. B. Peat, as trustee of Bottomley’s 
estate in bankruptcy, to admit the claim of the Official 
Receiver at £68,295. 

Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr appeared for the Official Re- 
ceiver; Mr. E. Clayton, K.C., and Mr. E. W. Hansell 
appeared for Sir Wm. Peat; Bottomley appeared for 
himself, and for some reason was allowed to address the 
Court. It is rather interesting, having regard to the 
falling out of subsequent events, to observe what he said : 

What I ask your Lordship, in pursuance of your undoubted 


jurisdiction, is to say that having regard to the very complicated 
character of this case, and the enormous importance to me as the 
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debtor of being either able or unable to annul the bankruptcy 
and get back various assets, which are now in the hands of the 
trustee, I might be permitted to attend the proceedings and give the 
trustee, by attending them, such assistance as I can, and which 
T am certain he will require. 

Mr. Justice HorripceE: My recollection of the cases is quite 
the other way, that the bankrupt has no locus standi at all. 

BoTTOMLEY: Except by leave. 

Mr. Justice HorripGE: So long as the trustee is here, and is 
adequately representing the interests of the creditors and is fighting 
the case, I do not think it has ever been allowed. Where there 
is some suggestion that the trustee is not doing his work properly, 
and where the bankrupt has paid all his creditors in full, and has 
got an Order annulling the bankruptcy, as in a taxation the other 
day I had to deal with, where I allowed him to come in, but I do 
not know of any power to allow you to attend on this motion; cer- 
tainly there is no practice. 


During the proceedings Bottomley elected to go into 
the witness box. He was cross-examined for two days 
by Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr. The cross-examination was 
directed to elucidating the application by Bottomley of 
the shareholders’ money. ‘These are some extracts : 


Mr. Comyns Carr : Would you like me to trace these sums and show 
you what they are? 

BoTToM ey : If you think it helps your case, trace anything. 
Let me suggest to you that two of those sums, were out of the 
proceeds of Masters’ shares sold by Mr. Howard, the stockbroker. 

A. I do not think they were. 

Mr. CLayTon : Which do you say they are? 

Mr. Comyns-Carr : The £150 and the £229. 

BoTroM.ey : There is {200 that I paid in on the 7th as well. Is 

that the proceeds of Masters? That is exactly the same amount 

as I paid Davis on the same day. 

Do you see the next item, J. C. Brierley, £355 2 2? 

That is not the next item, that is a long way down. 

The next item which is a substantial one, over £100. 

Yes, I see it. 

£355 22? 

Y 


es. 
Was he a stockbroker who presented a long series of bankruptcy 
pennons against you? 
e may have done, but if so it was for stocks and shares. 
Do you see the next item debited to Mr. Jones is “‘ bills receivable 
2,000 ”"! 
Yen 
R. act Horripce : That is the next lot of bills, debited to Jones, 
is it 
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Mr. Comyns-Carr : Yes, This also I can show you if you like, unless 
you will take it from me, are part of the Masters’ bills, £2,000. 

BoTTOMLEY : Very well. 

Q. Do you see against that on the opposite side: Cash in two sums 


of £500 and £250? 

Yes. 

oa £300. Racing Account £155. Do you see the next 
item 


Yes. That appears in all my items with Jones, I see. 

Yes. The next one is ‘‘ Horse Account £500”? 

Yes, and then interest £356. 

R. Justice Horripce : Horse Account, I suppose, would be something 

like the racing account? 

Yes, we were interested together in some horses. 

fe apne it under the same date you will see ‘“‘ By racing account, 
500 93 

Yes, that means Mr. Jones had to pay me £500 in connection with 

racing account instead of my having to pay him. 

No, you had to pay him and you paid him by means of the bill? 

Yes, obviously that is so, it is my mistake. 

R. Justice Horripce: I do not think it is possible for Mr. Clayton 

to contend here that on these books these moneys were applied 

directly for the company. They were all applied for the purposes 

of Mr. Bottomley, I think. I am not giving judgment, but that 

is my view. 


SPO FP OF POP OF 


His Lordship subsequently gave judgment, however, 
requiring Sir Wm. Peat to admit the Official Receiver’s 
claim, as stated above. 

On the 31st March, 1915, after the proceedings had ter- 
minated, Mr. Clayton, K.C., adressing his Lordship, said : 
‘* My Lord, perhaps I am old enough to be allowed to 
say that I think Mr. Comyns Carr has conducted this case 
of exceptional difficulty and complication with very great 
ability.” 

Mr. Justice Horridge replied: ‘“‘I agree entirely. As 
I told you yesterday, I think he has done it extremely 
well. 


(Though the emulous exclaim and politicians peeve, the Lenchmen 
of the Law Courts continuously descry comyns Carr faring far!) 


SECTION 17 


Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found : 
False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place; 
The face of nature we no more survey, 
All glares alike, without distinction gay. 
— Pope. 


PROMULGATIONS. 


From 5th July, 1913, to 8th April, 1915, Bottomley, 
1915. although an undischarged bankrupt, appears to 
have been the owner of 39 racehorses of renown 
and, it is presumed, value. ‘The Official Receiver made 
enquiries of Sir William Peat, the trustee in bankruptcy, 
to ascertain whether these racehorses were really Bot- 
tomley’s, and a correspondence took place by means of 
which Messrs. Arthur Benjamin & Cohen, the solicitors 
for Sir W. B. Peat in his capacity as trustee in bankruptcy, 
dispelled the Official Receiver’s interest concerning the 
ownership of the horses, which were running under the 
name of Bottomley, and the matter thereupon subsided. 
On the roth June, 1915, an application by certain share- 
holders of the John Bull Investment Trust & Agency was 
heard by Mr. Justice Neville, in which his Lordship was 
asked to follow the precedent of Mr. Justice Buckley in 
the Whittaker Wright case and direct a prosecution of 
Bottomley for misappropriation of certain considerable 
sums of John Bull Investment money, the property of 
shareholders. 
The judge (whose memory is cherished for gentleness 
and kindheartedness) dismissed the proceedings, alleging 
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various reasons, amongst others that the law officers of the 
Crown had already advised that no prosecution should 
take place. It is interesting to note what was said in 
‘¢ John Bull” about this matter on the 19th June, 1915: 


More Dirty Work! ‘They are at it again. There is a nice 
little conspiracy afoot to discredit the editor of this journal and 
undermine his steadily growing influence. Verily the path of a 
man who strikes out a road of his own is a rugged one. __But, 
thank God, it is no longer so lonely as it was. There are many 
prepared to-day to travel with us, and together we will clear the 
way. It has been a desperate struggle — but the goal is in sight ! 


The juxtaposition of the “ goal’ no doubt referred to 
the “ John Bull ”’ Football Sweepstakes. 

During this year, for reasons of their own, Mr. William 
Lotinga (now deceased) and Bottomley were dissatisfied 
with each other. Lotinga had a peculiarly staccato 
literary style, and he commenced by publishing a circular, 
most of which was unnecessarily virulent. Now and 
then, however, he hit ‘“‘ John Bull’s”’ eye. Here are 
three of his allegations : 


Just to recall a few of Bottomley’s swindling Companies, I name 
the Hansard Union, the Joint Stock Institute, the West Australian 
Finance Corporation, the Associated Financial Corporation, the 
Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation Ltd, ‘‘ John Bull ”’ 
Guernsey, the John Bull Investment Trust Agency, and the present 
‘¢ John Bull.” 

I need now only mention a few of his victims — usually very 
old or very young men — with “ round ” figures as the amounts 
of which he robbed them. Thomas Hill (£80,000), James Platt 
(£50,000), R. E. Masters (£83,000), Joseph G. Smith (£70,000), 
George Parker (£20,000), the juvenile brothers Vincent and Reginald 
Eyre (over £100,000), R. Allen (£40,000), and quite recently young 
St. John Willans (£50,000). 

Even at this moment he is running a sham “ Bank,”’ whose 
‘* business ’’ embraces that of a welshing bookmaker in one name, 
a'racing paper and tipster’s telegrams in another, and a Company 
fraud in a third false styling — an absolute hotbed of fraud is the 
‘‘ John Bull” Bank, Old Jewry E.C. And all the dishonest 
schemes are advertised and recommended by “ John Bull” and 
each ‘“‘ dummy ” principal refers to the other and receives a high 
reference. 


At this time proceedings were pending against Bot- 
tomley in connection with sweepstakes, known as “ Patrick 
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O’Brien’s Great Omnibus or Combination Sweep, 1914,’ 
‘“‘ Patrick O’Brien’s John Bull (1915) Football Cup Sweep,” 
and the ‘“ John Bull Derby Sweep, 1915.’’ An action 
was taken before Mr. Justice Neville by three of the 
subscribers; the applicants moving the Court that the 
funds alleged to have been subscribed for these sweepstakes 
should be paid into Court pending the hearing of an action 
for a declaration that there was a resulting trust in respect 
of each of these funds for the return to the subscribers 
of the amounts actually contributed by such persons. 
Associated as defendants with Bottomley were two gentle- 
men — one was an undischarged bankrupt, and the other 
had been twice convicted of forgery. The late Mr. Jus- 
tice Peterson appeared on behalf of the motion, and after 
hearing him and Bottomley in person, who made an afh- 
davit asserting that there was such a person as Patrick 
O’Brien and that he knew him, Mr. Justice Neville stated 
he did not think he ought to make an order on the present 
application; the matter must be tried out formally. 
Therefore the matter stood over. The action was never 
tried out, and it is generally believed that some settlement 
was arrived at between the parties. 
In May, 1915, a paper called ‘* The Englishman ”’ 
Ig15. commented upon Bottomley having made certain 
statements 1n some of his War lectures that he 
would lead a mob and interview the King on the question of 
the German Emperor’s flags which were exhibited in one of 
the Royal Chapels. Bottomley was taken severely to task 
by the editor, Mr. Peter F. Somerville. Nothing happen- 
ed, except that it is alleged that the flags the subject matter 
of Bottomley’s perfervid profusions’ were covered up. 
In the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial,”’ published on the 11th July, 
1915, again there was a full page advertisement making 
offers of 50,000 ordinary and 10,000 preference shares in 
“ John Bull.”” The public were asked to purchase them 
to ensure Mr. Bottomley’s early return to Parliament, and 
the reason given was that “ it will enable him (Bottomley) 
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to adjust his business affairs, representations having been 
made to him from important quarters as to placing his 
services at the disposal of the State, and this present plan 
was evolved of removing all obstacles to his return to 
St. Stephens.”” The shares, or the majority of them, 
were not purchased, and Bottomley continued as a war 
lecturer, and did not become a parliamentarian. 

In October, 1915, another venture was launched, possibly 
with a view of providing means for the return of Bottomley 
to Parliament, although it has been alleged by another 
authority that this particular scheme was engendered for 
the purpose of assisting Bottomley’s ‘‘ sweepstake ”’ staff, 
whose exhaustive services, owing to the War, were sus- 
pended. This new venturesome undertaking was called 
“The John Bull War Loan Club (Lucerne, Switzerland),”’ 
and the public were asked to subscribe for 2/6 tickets for 
the purpose of creating a fund to be applied in the purchase 
of War Loan. Prizes of £4000 should be drawn for 
by means of monthly drawings, which prizes were to be 
payable in War Loan Stock. In this circular there was 
a letter from Bottomley in which he stated that he had 
been invited to act as president of the club, but he thought 
it wise, having regard to the legal difficulties in the way, 
to put aside the kingly half crown. The scheme seems to 
have been subscribed for, but no accounts or drawings 
so far as ever can be known seem to have taken place. 

On the 28th August, 1915, an article was published by 
a gentleman named C. H. Norman, in a paper called 
‘¢ Forward,” in which it was stated, ‘‘ Vindictive abuse 
and misrepresentation of the Independent Labour Party 
ig a regular recurrent feature in the publication ‘ John 
Bull.’”’ This article set out some items in Bottomley’s 
law court career, and it was subsequently published in 
pamphlet form. Bottomley, however, took no notice 
of this article at the time, but it will be seen what use he 
made of it hereafter. (Vide the Greaney Case, 1918.) 

During the autumn of 1915, Bottomley was addressing 
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meetings in Trafalgar Square, and portraits of his oratorial 
attitudes appeared in various newspapers, the ‘ Daily 
Mirror ’ amongst others; also in the ‘Sunday Pictorial,”’ 
and upon the London omnibuses, or such of them as were 
left in this country after their round up for war pur- 
poses. 

On the 27th October, 1915, Bottomley was giving a 
lecture at the Town Hall, Leeds, on ‘‘ the present situa- 
tion ’’ — the chairman was the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
The first advertisement in a Yorkshire paper was couched 
as follows : ‘‘ The lecture is for the benefit of the ‘ John 
Bull’ Fund for dependents of fallen soldiers and sailors; ”’ 
then followed the prices of admission. Complaint, 
however, was made to the Lord Mayor that this was not 
the fact; Bottomley being paid for the lecture. Accord- 
ingly, in the issue of the Yorkshire paper on the 25th 
October, 1915, the allegation that the fund was for chari- 
table purposes was discreetly withdrawn. 

At this time Bottomley’s lecture agent used to issue 
(and distribute gratis) pamphlets prior to Bottomley’s 
visit. The pamphlet, a striking document, bore no im- 
print of the source of its origin. The question was 
asked: ‘‘ Who is Mr. Bottomley? ”’ and the enquiry was 
answered in bold type: ‘“‘ ‘The Sundav Pictorial’ says he 
wields a greater influence and commands a larger following 
than any other public man.” ‘The pamphlet tells about 
the “editorship of the great journal ‘ John Bull,’ which 
has revolutionized the political thought of the nation, 
and created the idea of a Business Government.” ‘“‘ Bot- 
tomley brought about the resignation of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and the removal of the banners of the Kaiser 
and Crown Prince from the walls of St. George’s Chapel, 
and their expulsion from the Order of the Garter.” It 
also stated that ‘‘ John Bull ” administered free of expense, 
and without any red tape nonsense, large funds for the 
relief of the dependents of sailors and soldiers. The 
pamphlet concluded delightfully: “So much for Bottomley 
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in his journalistic capacity. But that is but a portion 
of his marvellous activities; he is the finest orator in the 
kingdom; he is the first lay lawyer in the land; the best 
recruiter ; a fine sportsman; a great financier, and a fearless 
and independent politician.”” |The best note of excla- 
mation for all this is the psalmist’s exordium: “ Selah ! ” 

“The Daily Mirror,’ on the 23rd October, published 
an interview with Bottomley, and a photograph. The 
heading was “‘ God and the War,’ by H. Bottomley, ”’ 
and in the interview there was set out Bottomley’s own 
version of his recruiting activities, which were certainly 
very widespread and continuously pertinacious. 

Another leaflet, given away during the recruiting period, 
contained a further appreciation of Bottomley, written by 
himself or one of his lecture agents, in which he was 
described as the true representative of the typical English- 
man, John Bull, ‘‘and his prototype may be found in 
the history books of England, in the Pitts, Johnstone 
(whoever he may be), Palmerston, and others.” It was 
there stated he is a nephew of George Jacob Holyoake, 
and was in his earlier days associated with the late Charles 
Bradlaugh in his political and journalistic work. He was 
the pioneer of West African Mining operations and found- 
ed the ‘‘ Financial Times.” Before starting his greatest 
and most successful venture (‘‘ John Bull ’’), he was the 
proprietor of the ‘ Sun.”’ 

This fact brings to the mind of the narrator that in 
1902, by means of the Sol Syndicate, Limited, Bottomley 
purchased and published ‘The Sun.” Most of its 
pages during the short period of the ‘“ Solstice’ were 
devoted to reports of Meetings of the Associated Financial 
Corporation, Limited, and open letters to the judges — 
amongst others, Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. Justice 
Grantham. ‘The Sun”’ was eclipsed in the Winding-Up- 
Court, and Bottomley was a sort of Phoebus; for a short 
time acting as Receiver and Manager. Another incident 
in the ‘‘Sun’s ” career at this time was that for one week 
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the editorship of the paper was handed over to Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple; and it is believed that he 
exercised his editorship for good, no racing or financial 
incidents being published in the paper during the Parker 
hebdomadal regime. Possibly, it may have struck the 
members of the public at the time that the contours of 
figure and countenance of Bottomley and Parker were 
very much alike. 

During the winter of 1915, Bottomley’s War Leader was 
the feature of the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial.” Here are two 
typical extracts : The first appeared in the ‘‘ Sunday 
Pictorial ” of the 31st October, 1915: ‘‘ Great Britain will 
tend more and more to become a free Commonwealth 
with a Republican Government under Monarchial forms 
and a hereditary President” (sic). Then again, on the 
21st November : ‘“‘ Instead of a union of democratic control 
we will have a union of controlled democracy. Another 
great article from the pen of Mr. Bottomley will appear 
in the next issue.”’ 

On the 3rd December, 1915, according to the ‘‘ Morning 
Advertiser,’ there was a great protest meeting and demon- 
stration against the domination of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic). The meeting was held at Queen’s 
Hall under the auspices of the ‘‘ League of the Man in 
the Street,”’ a league which was inaugurated by Bottomley’s 
continuous admirer and supporter, Mr. Alfred Locke Cox. 
The League of the Man in the Street was a bantling, it 
is presumed, of the John Bull League. The motto of 
this excellent, if not eminent, association was — ‘“‘ The 
condition upon which God hath given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance,’ and the Man in the Street League was 
inaugurated to ‘“‘ Keep a watchful eye upon cranks and 
faddists, and to use every legitimate means to circumvent 
their insidious attempts to interfere with the rights and 
liberties of the man in the street.”’ Bottomley and 
Mr. Ben Tillett — to use their mutual descriptions of 
each other — ‘vigorously spoke.” A transcript of the 
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speeches of both these gentlemen has been published. 
Bottomley told his hearers : 

When I entered this hall to-night and heard the musical honours 
with which you welcomed me,. I was reminded of the old days — 
almost prehistoric times now — during which I was what was 
called a Parliamentary candidate. I am here at the bar of public 
opinion, as counsel for the man in the street ; as an unlicensed lawyer 
who knows as much about the law as anyone (laughter and cheers); 
as one who has gone through every Court in the Kingdom except 
one (more laughter), though as a respectable married man I need 
hardly mention it. I want to tell the Government — because 
they do not know it — that there is no necessity for this sort of 
liquor legislation. 


In December, 1915, Bottomley formed a Parliamentary 
party known to historians as the ‘‘ The Business Govern- 
ment Party.” With this party in view he assisted candi- 
dates in their elections. There was a bye-election at 
Cleveland, Yorkshire, the result of the appointment of 
Mr. Herbert Samuel as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Mr. Samuel had to re-contest the seat. <A 
Mr. Henry Reginald Knight, of Leeds, printer, appeared 
as Independent Candidate. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Knight has printed a number of “ circulars ”’ for 
Bottomley. 

Mr. Knight’s political agent was Mr. H. J. Houston, 
who had previously acted as agent when a Business Govern- 
ment candidate came forward. Mr. Knight was not 
successful in ousting Mr. Herbert Samuel. 

In February, 1916, Mr. Lotinga, who had been publish- 
ing a certain circular about Bottomley, moved ‘ John 
Bull, Limited,” as proprietor of ‘“ John Bull,” to offer 
a reward of {50 for the name of the printer of this circular. 
Lotinga was the printer, and having admitted his printer- 
ship immediately claimed the reward, and, with that inten- 
sified persistency for which he was well known, did not 
allow the ball to remain unrolled. He instituted proceed- 
ings in the Westminster County Court against John Bull 
Limited for the recovery of the reward. On the 23rd 
February, 1916, upon the case being called on, it was 
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stated that the amount had been paid into Court the previous 
afternoon, and it is believed that Lotinga paid this money 
to the Red Cross Fund. 

Notwithstanding Bottomley’s recruiting activities, on the 
29th June, 1916, he appeared before the Military Tribunal 
and applied for exemption from military service of his 
stud groom. The chairman asked if it were a national 
necessity for Bottomley to have a stud groom.  Bot- 
tomley : ‘‘ I have a considerable number of brood mares.” 
Conditional exemption was granted. 

On the 21st October, 1916, Bottomley started a new 
journalistic venture, “‘ The City John Bull,” dealing with 
finance and financiers, and giving advice. The “ advice ” 
given was garbed in advertisements of certain Companies 
—amongst others, Farrows Bank Limited. 

‘The City John Bull ” did not sway listening finance 
with more than half a dozen issues. 


SECTION 18 


Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below. 


— Dryden. 
PRAGMATICS 


On the 22nd October, 1916, Bottomley was addressing 
the public through the columns of the ‘“‘ Sunday Pictorial’’ 
on “My Mission. A plea for the spiritual revival of 
the nation.’ This article was the commencement of a 
neuro-religious strain which now becomes apparent in 
Bottomley’s journalistic efforts. 

During May, 1916, an interesting fact evolved out of a 
prosecution at Westminster, conducted by Mr. Travers 
Humphreys, against a certain person in connection with 
what was called the Anti-German League, this person 
being charged with misappropriating funds. Part of his 
excuse was that he had actually had to pay moneys away 
for the purpose of getting lectures and musicians, and one 
of the lecturers had been Mr. Bottomley, who, on October 
22nd, 1915, received £52 100 for a lecture. Mr. Bot- 
tomley subsequently appears to have attended before the 
magistrate and having asked to make a personal explana- 
tion, he stated that he agreed to address the meeting out 
of friendship to his uncle on condition that a nominal fee 
of fifty guineas was paid to his War fund. The money 
he said, was handed over to that fund and paid in bank 
notes. In the previous February a lady who had been 
connected with the entertainments given was being per- 
sonally pressed in connection with certain liabilities of 
the League. He eventually handed fro out of the fifty 
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guineas to help her out of her temporary difficulty; and, 
he said, when the person charged asked for a receipt for 
the money he had received he offered to return it; and 
having had a personal assurance that the money did not 
belong to the League he handed the balance to the person’s 
solicitor for the purposes of defence. He further stated 
that he could show the Court how the money had been 
spent, and the net result was that instead of his receiving 
50 guineas he was 50 guineas out of pocket. He was 
glad to clear up an unpleasant incident, which caused 
him considerable annoyance. 

On the 27th November, 1916, there appeared in the 
‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ a report of an interview which that paper’s 
representative had with Bottomley on the subject of 
the suggestion that he (Bottomley) should attend the 
forthcoming meetings of the Government spokesmen in 
the country and speak the mind of the public on their 
shortcomings. Bottomley said : ‘‘ Numerous suggestions 
have been made, but you will be in order in saying that 
I am willing to go round the country and visit towns where 
politicians are to speak, and confront them if the public 
show their desire for it. I will go to their meetings and 
question them or I will speak the following night and 
answer their speeches.” ‘This little illuminative inter- 
view is rather indicative of the underlying hanker for re- 
entrance into politics, which seems to have permeated Bot- 
tomley’s career since the termination of his actual Par- 
liamentary. experience 1n 1912. 

On the 28th February, 1917, in the ‘‘ Financial Times,” 
there was a report of a presentation by Bottomley to 
Mr. J.S. Elias, the managing director and business manager 
of ‘ John Bull, ” of his (Elias’s) portrait in oils. Bottom- 
ley, in making the presentation, paid a warm tribute to 
the capability and energy of Mr. Elias, his business 
association with whom had been one of the most fortunate 
in Bottomley’s career. They were a cabinet of two in 
the conduct of the journal, and it had this advantage ; 
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that if any secrets leaked out one always knew who was 
the culprit. They had worked together, strong in mutual 
confidence and respect. The late Mr. Kennedy Jones 
also indulged in a tribute to Mr. Elias. In acknowledging 
the presentation, Mr. Elias declared that if ‘* John Bull ” 
had been founded and edited by anyone but Bottomley it 
would that day be either floundering with the mediocrities 
of journalism or have long since gone to its grave. Sir 
Henry Dalziel, M.P., spoke of the great work Bottomley 
had done, and declared that no one grudged him his 
remarkable journalistic success. 

On the 25th April, 1917, there was mentioned before 
Mr. Justice Darling an action commenced by a man 
named Barrett against ‘‘ John Bull’ Limited. The action 
sought to recover a reward of £1000 which was offered by 
‘John Bull” to anyone who would show that the ‘“* Bul- 
lets ’? competitions of that publication were not conducted 
fairly. Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., appeared for 
‘ John Bull,” but Mr. Penry Oliver, counsel for the 
plaintiff, asked that the trial be postponed owing to the 
absence of three witnesses whom the plaintiff was attempt- 
ing to subpeena to attend to give evidence on his (plaintiff's) 
behalf. One of these witnesses was a gentleman named 
Duos. It appeared that all the three witnesses had given 
sworn declarations in support of certain facts which were 
to be put in evidence by the plaintiff. The judge, Mr. 
Justice Darling, before whom the case was heard, adjourned 
the case, and stated the witnesses would have the alter- 
native of either accepting the subpcenas, or, if not prepared 
to support their sworn declarations, of being taken to a 
police court and charged with having made false declarations. 

The matter subsequently came before Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling, in June, 1917, when again these witnesses were not 
available and the case was further adjourned. According 
to the story of Mr. Bigland, given at his trial at Shrewsbury 
in February, 1922, the witness Duos had, upon the in- 
stigation of Mr. Elias and by the direction of Bottomley, 
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been taken to Birmingham at the period when the trial 
was fixed to be heard. Duos, according to Bigland, 
received f200, and signed a statement withdrawing the 
allegations, which Bigland handed to Elias. It is but fair 
to say that Mr. Elias, upon oath at, Bow Street, in the 
autumn of 1921, denied the allegations made by Bigland. 
However, after the case had been adjourned in April, by 
Mr. Justice Darling, for the attendance of these very 
witnesses, the claim by Barrett against *‘ John Bull” for 
the reward of [1000 was settled by a payment of £725, 
at an interview at which Elias and Bottomley were alleged 
present, with the plaintiff and his solicitor and counsel. 
At any rate, nothing more was ever heard in the Courts 
of the action Barrett v. ‘‘ John Bull,’’ although the Court 
records remain. 

On the 16th of April, 1918, there was published in the 
London Press, under the head ‘‘ Died making good,” a 
report of the death of Vincent Eyre, ‘‘ who was amongst 
the men of the Cheshires who gave up their lives in the 
effort to stem the enemy rush at the time of the great 
German offensive.” This gentleman, at the outbreak 
of War, had offered his services and obtained a commission, 
which he had the misfortune to lose owing to a technical 
offence. Determined to re-establish himself, he enlisted 
in the Cheshire Regiment as a private, and died in April, 
1918. There is a sad history connected with this gentle- 
men, Vincent Eyre. In the year 1909, Bottomley and 
Hooley between them obtained nearly the whole of his 
fortune, amounting to something like £90,000. Some 
portion of this was paid back; but the greater part was lost. 

In the issue of ‘‘ John Bull” dated 5th January 1918, 
on the first page, there is the cryptic query ‘“ whether 
McAlpine, (the Army Contractor), be a relative of a 
famous politician”’ ? 

That reference was ‘“‘ kept under observation’’; and, as 
was the usual and ordinary sequence of events chronicled 
by “John Bull”, a certain famous politician was very 
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much eulogised in shortly succeeding subsequent editions. 
Whether “contra hoc” or “‘ propter hoc” is presumably 
an undiscoverable cause or effect: Nevertheless, however 
great Bottomley’s merits or demerits appeared at the 
time, the Coalition Government certainly did not give 
orders to the Board of Trade (Bankruptcy) officials to 
oppose his emergence out of bankruptcy at the time of 
Bottomley’s application for annulment in Decr. 1918. 
On the 8th June, 1918, there ‘‘ happened ” in “‘ John 
Bull’ this paragraph : “ Our libel action. Our action 
for libel against the publisher of a pamphlet ‘ Horatio 
Bottomley exposed ’ is now set down for trial with a special 
jury, and should come on within the next few weeks.” A 
certain solicitor who observed this was minded to instruct 
a shorthand writer to attend the trial and make a transcript 
of the whole of the proceedings. The underlying reason 
of this paragraph, and the real incidence of the inauguration 
of these proceedings, became public property during the 
hearing of the trial Rex v. Bigland, at the Salop Assizes. 
The fact, according to the unchallenged statement of the 
defendant Bigland, when giving evidence for his defence 
at this trial, was that he — Bigland — had been instructed 
by Bottomley to find a person who would print a pamphlet 
which had been published by a gentleman named Norman, 
who by reason of his opinion had become a conscientious 
objector, and was in military custody. In 1915, previously 
referred to in these pages, he published the pamphlet: 
‘<< Horatio Bottomley Exposed,’ by C. H. Norman.” 
Bigland was instructed by Bottomley to find a convenient 
instrument or creature who would allow his imprint to 
appear on the reprint in the place of C. H. Norman. 
A gentleman named John Greaney, who resided at Bir- 
mingham, consented to oblige. Six of the pamphlets were 
printed. Greaney had had a variegated career, having 
been convicted at the Birmingham Quarter Sessions of 
obtaining money by fraud, and sentenced to four years 
penal servitude. He was subsequently convicted at the 
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Birmingham Assizes for forging and altering certain 
cheques, and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 

In April, 1918, Greaney received a letter from a firm 
of solicitors requesting him to give the name of a solicitor 
who would accept service of a writ for libel. Greaney 
saw Bigland, who had agreed with him that he should 
receive {50 if he (Greaney) would become a friendly 
party to the action. Through Bigland, Greany was 
supplied with the name of solicitors who would undertake 
his defence. Greaney came up to London on the 11th 
July, 1918, the day of the trial, and according to Bigland’s 
story he was so overcome by Bottomley’s speech in support 
of his action for libel against him — Greaney — that he 
was taken out of Court by Bigland to be refreshed, and 
so it was his disturbed mind became restored to normality, 
but the best restorative Greaney received was a sum of 
£50 which Bigland handed him within an hour after the 
conclusion of the case. Bottomley obtained a verdict 
of {500 damages against Greaney, as the printer of the 
leaflet. | Greaney was never asked to pay the damages, 
and so far as he was concerned the matter rested there, 
excepting that he once applied to Bottomley whilst in 
distress during the year 1919. Greaney did not remain 
long in this world, dying on the 23rd June, 1921, and so 
the matter rested, until Bigland appeared at the Salop 
Assizes and told the facts above narrated. It is very 
interesting to read the transcript of the shorthand notes 
of the Greaney trial, the material parts of which are to be 
found in Appendix D. 

The trial only took about two hours, but, having relation 
to subsequent events, it is humorous to read between the 
lines of the speeches made in this collusively friendly libel 
action. 

On the 28th April, 1918, a meeting was held at the 
Albert Hall, which Bottomley addressed. It was reported 
at length in the ‘“ Daily Telegraph ” of the 2gth April. 
Who paid the expense of hiring the hall the report does 
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not say, but it is headed : “‘ The Empire’s Trial — Expert 

War Cabinet — Mr. Bottomley’s views.” Sir Edward 

Marshall Hall, K.C., appears to have taken the chair; 

Bottomley was, however, the star speaker, and moved a 
resolution as follows: 

To Sir Douglas Haig. This mass meeting of citizens assembled 

in the Royal Albert Hall hereby expresses its unbounded confidence 

in you and your gallant men, and sends this message of affectionate 


regard to all under you who are maintaining the proud traditions 
of British arms. Signed : E. Marshall Hall; Horatio Bottomley. 


The Albert Hall was the scene of yet another demonstra- 
tion on the 4th November, 1918, at which Lord Beresford 
and Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., appeared with 
Mr. Bottomley. Bottomley again was the first speaker, 
and supported a resolution to the effect that 

“This great meeting of London citizens affirms its intention that 
there shall be no peace with the Kaiser but only unconditional 


surrender of the enemy, and re-affirms the confidence of the British 
public in Marshal Foch, Field Marshal Haig and others.” 


At the meeting Bottomley gave again his views as to 
the terms upon which Germany would impose peace upon 
the Allies if she were successful, and expressed the critical 
opinion that the Prime Minister, Mr. Loyd George, had 
accepted one of the points in President Wilson’s terms, 
namely the freedom of the seas, which he forthwith 
proceeded, in a half column of matter, to discuss with the 
extenuated phraseology so well known to the members 
of the John Bull League. This appears to have been the 
last of Bottomley’s war orations. There were other 
speakers — Mr. Havelock Wilson, M.P., Mrs. Dacre Fox, 
Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P.— and Mr. Arnold White proposed, 
and Brigadier General Page Croft, M.P., seconded, a vote 
of thanks to Bottomley. On this occasion Bottomley re- 
marked that he was about to return to an active part in 
the public life of the country. 

Bottomley’s war lectures and recruiting speeches had 
been a source of revenue to him, but they were not his 
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sole source of income. In the months of April and May, 
1918, there had been discussed in Parliament the ways 
and means of tickling the British citizens’ pocket for War 
Loan, and there was much agitation for the issue of 
Premium Bonds. The Government Premium Bond issue, 
however, did not arrive until 1919, but Bottomley antici- 
pated the Government by starting what was called a War 
Stock Combination Scheme, which, through the columns 
of ‘‘ John Bull,” in double-leaded print, was brought to 
the knowledge of its one and a half million readers. The 
scheme was, shortly.— 

Invest money with Bottomley, who will purchase Government 
war loan securities, and out of the interest which will accrue from 
the large mass of war stock purchased by Bottomley, a fund will 
be created which can be distributed amongst the War Combination 


stockholders as prizes, after periodical drawings to ascertain the 
names of the Prize winners. 


It may be well here, parenthetically, to notice the fact 
that by means of part of the War Loan purchased from 
the moneys which forthcame out of the pockets of the 
“« War Combination Subscribers,’’ Bottomley paid certain 
bankruptcy liabilities which he had to discharge on or 
before 3rd December, 1918, the last day on which he could 
be, and the day on which he was (as events happened to 
** fall out ’’ in the Bankruptcy Court) nominated as candi- 
date for South Hackney at the General Election of 1918. 


SECTION 19 


But as a dog that turns the spit 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down again. 


— Hudibras. 


EMANCIPATORY 


During the autumn months of 1918, especially in 
October — when the German Army appeared to be 
breaking and was negotiating for an armistice — Bottomley 
appreciated that the time to prepare for parliamentary 
honours had arrived, but the ‘‘ bankruptcy ” fence had 
to be over-stepped. 

How he did it is here recorded. 

On 8th October, 1915 (notice the figure 8), a Company 
called ‘‘ The Restoration Syndicate, Ltd.,” had been 
incorporated, {1100 capital. The director was Bottomley’s 
financial associate, Mr. Harry G. Weber, who declared 
himself to be Birtish born. No doubt by Bottomley’s 
influence, this Syndicate, although ostensibly a financial 
Syndicate, was in reality incorporated to get in touch with 
the old shareholders of the John Bull Investment Trust 
& Agency, Ltd. It will be remembered there was an 
order made by Mr. Justice Horridge, giving the Official 
Receiver authority to prove on Bottomley’s estate in 
bankruptcy for £68,295. This money was payable to the 
shareholders of the John Bull Investment Trust & Agency 
in the shape of a repayment of capital and dividend. The 
Restoration Syndicate approached the old shareholders, 
sending out circulars offering to puchase the shares in 
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this derelict undertaking for 6d. per share. Many share- 
holders were delighted even to get 6d. out of one of Bot- 
tomley’s Companies. Out of 98,760 shares, 41,800 shares, 
more or less, were in this way got in. This reduced the 
total amount Bottomley was required to pay out of the 
£68,295 to £34,250 9 7. Bottomley alleged that, inasmuch 
as he held a large number of shares, if he paid £68,295 a 
large portion of it would come back to himself; and although 
those shareholders who held out (whose claims represented 
£34,250 9 7) would have to be paid, it would therefore 

e only necessary for the Official Receiver to receive an 
amount sufficient to pay the unsatisfied shareholders — 
viz., £34,250. This was a start; beyond this he had 
practically — by gradually buying up his bankruptcy 
debts — extinguished the larger proportion of the claims 
of his creditors in Bankruptcy. Certain unsettled credi- 
tors had, however, to be paid in full. The claims of 
these creditors amounted to £41,861 o 8. 

Accordingly, by the aid of certain political friends, and 
(unknown, it is hoped, to these friends) by the aid also of the 
money subscribed to the War Stock Combination scheme, 
Bottomley was enabled, on the 3rd December, 1918, to 
make certain representations to the Senior Registrar in 
Bankruptcy, which resulted in inducing the Registrar to 
annul this bankruptcy upon proof which was given on 
that date of the payment of the outstanding debts in full. 

It is interesting to see the explanation Bottomley gave 
to the Registrar on the 28th November, 1918. Here itis: 


For a long time, until comparatively recently, as I made money 
I applied it to the payment of a portion of my debts, and in that 
way reduced the total. When there was talk of the approach of 
a General Election — speaking now from memory, a few months 
ago — certain friends, whose names I am prepared to hand to the 
Court, approached me to know what further sum would be required 
in order to clear my estate; and they offered to let me have money 
on any reasonable business terms. _I had previously tried on three 
occasions to obtain very large sums of money —I told them 
the only security I had was a very large holding in the shares of 
the Company which owns the paper called ‘“‘ John Bull,” which 
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is an extremely successful undertaking and having a very large 
cash reserve and investments, and I was the beneficial owner of 
the sum of £50,000 shares in that Company — at least fifty thousand 
fully paid shares in the Company, called ‘‘ John Bull, Ltd.” I 
also had acquired a large portion of these shares which were charged 
as collateral security to these creditors as the security for various 
loans I had obtained from them, and my friends said ‘‘ you must 
first free the shares and then we will accept them from you at a 
price to be agreed, or we will lend you something on the security.” 

The price agreed upon for the sale of the shares was £2 per 
share, which is considerably less than the shareholders could get 
to-day by selling their assets — considerably less! I then set to 
work to get in these shares, to get them all free — the fifty thousand 
— and for that purpose I had to borrow some moneys, which I 
got from professional money lenders, for the express purpose of 
redeeming these shares. I have paid all these money lenders 
except three or four whose claims I dispute as regards amount, 
and I have obtained in each case unconditional leave to defend the 
actions they have brought. But they presented petitions not- 
withstanding, taking advantage of an act of bankruptcy in an undis- 
puted case. These petitions at present stand adjourned pending 
upon the result of the actions. I have sworn I am in a position, 
and offer now, to bring the full amount into Court. I appealed 
when the Petition came on, and I am prepared to bring the money 
into Court — the total claims, which represent my total liabilities 
in the world, I think I may say. 

Having got the 50,000 shares, I sold by agreement with my 
friends a sufficient number at {2 a share to produce £65,000 
approximately — £65,000 in round numbers — I didn’t wish to 
sell any more. I have borrowed on these at £1 per share in order 
that I might not ultimately be denuded of a substantial interest 
in ‘‘ John Bull,’ and I have used that money exclusively for the 
purpose of paying debts. I have substantially at present in hand 
sufficient money, and the friends in question are all gentlemen 
in a very high position and of great financial substance, whose 
names I will hand to any officer of the Court. 


It was a strange collection of facts the learned Registrar 
had to consider on the application for annulment. 

The majority of Bottomley’s debts had been purchased 
by three companies viz: — 


1. The Northern Territory Syndicate, Ltd. (which was Bottomley’s 
alter ego). 

2. The Mining Commercial & General Trust, Ltd., of which 
Mr. A. Locke Cox was one of the directors, and in which Company 
the Northern Territory Syndicate, Ltd., held 1498 shares. 

3. The South African Petroleum Exploration, Ltd., of which 
Mr, A. Locke Cox was also one of the directors. 
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These Companies purchased Bottomley’s debts at a 
price less than the face value, and the Companies then 
were paid — according to Mr. Bottomley’s statement — 
‘in full ”’ (sic), and a receipt was given to him in discharge. 

It is understood that there was a question as to whether 
or not the Official Receiver should make a Report on the 
position, and for some reason he did not appear to have 
conceived it to be his duty to render such a report. The 
Registrar was understood to state that, in the absence of 
such a report, if there were matters where the Court has 
to find out other things, unless they jumped to the eye 
the Court could only go on the evidence before the Court. 

A certain creditor and his advisers, after rejecting 
monetary advances with a quasi suspicion of War Stock 
Funds, did appear on the application for annulment, and 
Counsel applied to address the Court on the ground of 
‘“‘ conduct,” and on “ public grounds’; but Bottomley’s 
advisers thought it expedient to agitate their Counsel to 
oppose, and he, with the profundity of ingrained wisdom, 
alleged that the application was vindictive. There upon 
the horrified Registrar, for certain or uncertain reasons, 
indicated to objecting Counsel the propriety of retirement— 
a dictum received with applause from the John Bull 
Leaguers present. 

An order annulling the bankruptcy was made with 
precipitate dispatch. There may be many reasons why this 
happened. Perhaps if the indications appearing in the 
columns of “ Truth ”’ be correct, there were certain con- 
trolling powers which considered that for war services ren- 
dered Bottomley should be allowed to rehabilitate himself. 

Having regard to the events which have since happened, 
there was then, and is now, amongst the laity, a sort of 
suspicion! Recusatio judicts | 

It may be an avenue of consolation for subscribers to 
the Victory Bond Club to speculate whether the Victory 
Bond Club would have been inaugurated if Bottomley’s 
bankruptcy had not been annulled. 
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A paragraph appeared in the newspapers in the 

1918. first week of December, 1918, to the effect that 

Mr. Horatio Bottomley, having triumphantly ended 
eleven years of anxious dealings with litigants, and having 
disbursed £34,000 to pay off shareholders (e.g. ‘ John 

Bull Investment Trust & Agency) whose shares he did 
not hold, had again emerged from the seas of law and 
finance into the realm of politics. He promised, after he 
was returned M.P. for South Hackney, to take a taxi to 
Buckingham Palace and talk to King George if Lloyd 
George did not cause Parliament to meet at a reasonable 
date after 14th December, 1918. 

. On the 9th December, Bottomley addressed the electors 
of South Hackney; he gave them five items which he stated 
should be irreducible conditions of peace with Germany, 
and stated that he intended to have a real Board of Trade, 
home-grown food, and a Ministry of Housing, State aid 
for hospitals, and {£50 instead of £5 for discharged 
soldiers. 

On the 11th December, 1918, an emergency meeting of 
the South Hackney Liberal & Radical Association passed 
a resolution that Mr. Horatio Bottomley was ‘“ the most 
fit and proper person to represent the Division ”’ in Parlia- 
ment, and that the candidate (Mr. Henri) should retire 
in his favour. 

Mr. Henri did not retire; he opposed Bottomley in the 
South Hackney 1918 Election, but was not successful. 
There is a story, which still circulates in South Hackney, 
that on the night of the declaration of the poll Bottomley 
and Henri were in the Town Hall, and the question was 
whether, during the counting of the votes, the candidates 
should show themselves to the populace. Bottomley 
(who is not tall) got on a chair and, looking out of the 
window at the crowd, said, ‘‘ not yet, the crowd is not 
large enough.” The populace for the moment therefore 
(until they congregated in greater numbers) was deprived 
of the benefit of a bowing acquaintance. This incident 
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lifts a corner of a curtain on the Bottomley character — 
greed of notoriety and fulsome publicity. 

Bottomley, having been duly elected, went to Parliament, 
accompanied by his friends and admirers (members of 
the John Bull League), and took his seat; but on the 
18th February, 1919, he nearly lost it, for it appears in 
Hansard that Bottomley asked the Speaker’s directions as 
to the rules and amenities of the House with regard to 
seating accommodation. He had entered the House at 
12 o'clock, and having sat in a certain seat he assumed 
that it was his own.  Half-an-hour later he found there 
the card of an honorable member, and being unable to 
find him, he gently removed the card to a seat lower 
down. Five minutes later, on returning to the House, 
he found the hon. member had replaced his card on the 
seat which he had occupied. He wished to have the 
Speaker’s ruling. The Speaker stated he was sorry the 
hon. member for South Ilackney had lost his seat so soon, 
and Mr. Devlin suggested that, as there was considerable 
room for a strong man on the front opposition bench, 
Mr. Bottomley should be made a Privy Councillor. 

During the month of January, 1919, Bottomley blossom- 
ed out as The John Bull Bank, describing himself as its 
proprietor and governor. This bank had previously been 
under the control, proprietorship, or management, of one 
of his former financial associates, Mr. Wm. Thomas 
Tanqueray Todd. Ilowever, Mr. Todd’s connection with 
the Bank seems to have ceased after the explanations and 
discussions which took place in a libel action brought by 
Mr. Tanqueray Todd against a newspaper called ‘‘ The 
Financial World,’ which had described the bank as a 
“One man show ”’ and an essentially undesirable institu- 
tion. The libel action took place before Mr. Justice 
Darling and a special jury on the 15th February, 1915. 
The present Lord Chicf Justice appeared as leading counsel 
for the newspaper, and the jury found a verdict that the 
newspaper had justified the libel; and there it rested so 
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far as the bank was concerned until after Bottomley’s 
return to Parliament, when the bank had the advantage 
of Bottomley’s hand on the tiller. 

Bottomley was now near the zenith of his career — a 
Member of Parliament, listened to by the public, and sitting 
in the seats of the Mighty. 

On Tuesday, 11th March, 1919, Lord Birkenhead, who 
had attained to the Lord Chancellorship, entertained some 
friends at dinner, and according to the newspaper reports, 
amongst the guests (about 40) were the following : — 
Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Londonderry, Sir Wm. Cain, Sir 
Wm. Sutherland, Captain F. Guest, Lord Churchill, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Walter Long, 
Mr. Leslie Scott, Sir Henry Dalziel, Sir Edward Goulding, 
Lord Duncannon, Lord Winterton, Sir Jas. Craig, Sir 
L. Worthington Evans, Sir Gordon Hewart, Sir Ernest 
Pollock, and Mr. Hood. 

On the 15th March, 1919, Mr. Bottomley had to appear 
upon another application by the Official Receiver in con- 
nection with the John Bull Investment Trust & Agency. 
It appeared that when the scheme to allow Bottomley to 
pay £34,25097 in settlement of his liabilities to the 
Official Receiver as liquidator of this Company was sanc- 
tioned, and his bankruptcy annulled, the sanction was 
given on the footing that all debts of the Company had 
been paid; subsequently, however, a claim had been made 
by Mr. Charles Edwin Curtis for £8,005, which was due 
upon a promissory note given by the Company and signed 
by Bottomley. Counsel for Bottomley stated that his 
client had discharged this debt by transactions between 
the parties, but as the Official Receiver required indem- 
nity, Bottomley gave him an indemnity against this lia- 
bility. Counsel for Bottomley further stated that his 
client was very anxious to impress upon his Lordship 
that there was no bad faith. 

On the roth May, 1919, Bottomley addressed what 
was called ‘‘ The People’s League” at the Albert Hall. 
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He impressed upon his audience that Germany could 
afford to pay. He remembered an instance in which a 
judge had said to him, ‘‘ How much can you afford to 
pay and how long would you like to pay it in.” His 
view was that judgment should be given against Germany 
for ten thousand million pounds, and that a Receiver 
should be put into possession. ‘It is all very well to 
pool the morals of the world; we ought also to pool 
whatever indemnity or reparation is paid by the enemy.”’ 

The audience, with one dissentient, adopted a resolution 
proposed by Dr. D. Ellis Powell (late editor, ‘‘ Financial 
News ’’), and seconded by Mr. Tillett, M.P., approving 
of the object of the John Bull League. 

Bottomley’s bankruptcy having been annulled, it be- 
came the duty of Mr. Harold de Vaux Brougham, the 
Senior Official Receiver, to remind Bottomley that he was 
under liability to him upon the judgment in the mis- 
feasance action against Bottomley as chairman of the 
Joint Stock 'Trust and Finance Corporation Limited, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady on the 1st February, 
IgI2. 

: On the 1st Febraury, 1919, the amount due on 
1919. this judgment was £63,744 3 3 (this included in- 

terest from the date of judgment). Accordingly a 
summons was issued on the 3rd March, 1919, for leave 
to proceed on the said judgment, and after certain negotia- 
tions an order was made by Mr. Justice P. O. Lawrence 
on the 28th July, 1919, giving leave to the Official Receiver 
to proceed to recover his claim on or after the 28th October, 
1919. 

"On the same day, an order was made by the Court of 
Appeal dismissing the application of Bottomley for an 
extension of time within which to lodge an appeal against 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady. 

Thereupon ensued a long series of negotiations between 
the Official Receiver’s department and Bottomley, and 
Bottomley appeared in Court and was cross-examined on 
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his statements in an affidavit sworn by him on the 4th 
May, 1920, in which he stated his means were compara- 
tively circumscribed. This affidavit was referred to again 
at the Central Criminal Court on 26 May,1922. Mr. Jus- 
tice P.O. Lawrence, on the 14th March, 1921, gave credit 
to Bottomley’s res angusta domi argument and authorised 
the compromise of the judgment debt by the acceptance 
in settlement of the sum of £25,000 which had been paid 
to the Official Receiver by instalments. 
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Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big, 
And wear a huger periwig ? 

Show in his gait, or face, more tricks 
Than our own native lunatics ? 


— Hudibras. 


DECLINATION. 


Jan. 1915. ‘The Victory Bond Club was the last of a 

series, one might almost say, of Bottomley’s 
permutations and combinations. Bottomley had acquired 
an appetite for the promotion of sweepstakes; probably 
enhanced by the successful operations of the Patrick 
O’Brien Sweepstake regime. 

When the war started, sweepstakes ceased, and the 
genesis of the Victory Bond Club undertaking was the 
great {£50,000 Patriotic War Skill Competition promoted 
hy Bottomley in 1915. A prospectus in the shape of a 
pamphlet was sent out to the public stating : 


The Competition will close at an early date. 
Patriotic Fund £25,000. 
Prize Fund £25,000. 

The whole of the fund will be placed on deposit in the names of 
Trustees, and the interest (pending termination of the war —- when 
the prizes will be distributed) will be devoted weekly to the relief 
of urgent cases of distress. 

Manager, Patrick O’Brien (of Lucerne). 
London agents : The John Bull Bank, Old Jewry, London E.C, 
Judge: Horatio Bottomley, Esq., Editor ‘‘ John Bull.”” The 
prize fund will be allocated as follows :— 
£10,000 to the competitor (or competitors) who most nearly fore- 
casts the amount of indemnity which will be provided in the Peace 
Treaty and so on. 

One Shilling. 





Entrance Fee 
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No accounts were ever published; whether they were 
kept, echo alone can answer; and it would be waste of 
time to attempt to compute the number of shillings or 
other subscriptions paid. | 

Somehow this competition subsided into silence. 

It may have been merged into the next enter- 

1915. prise touched upon earlier in these pages —- ‘‘ The 
John Bull War Loan Club, 1915, Lucerne.”’ 

Here is a copy of the ticket : 














The 
JOHN BULL 
WAR LOAN CLUB. 


(Founded to encourage the sale of War Loan Stock) 


£ 5.000 


In War Loan Stock will be distributed as follows :-— 
First Prize... £2,000 in War Loan Stock 


Second ,, 

Third ,, 

Fourd ,, 
Consolation Prizes :-— 
50 Bonds value £5 cach £250 5, 5, 
500 Vouchers valuehi ,, £500 ,, ,, 
” 5/- ” £500 o> 


2000 _,, 


ete £1 3000 +2) 99 93 + bd 


500 %? 29 99 3 
2 5° ””? 99 


~~“ 


y 39 


~~ 
@ 
w 
~w 


w 


? 99 


> 99 


reas ae 


Making a grand total of £ 5,000 








A N° 219331 | 


In order to participate in the drawing send the Counterpart of this Certificate together 
with Postal Order yalue 2[6 to the John Bull War Loan Club, Luserne Switnerland 
not later than Saturday August 29th 1915. Draws takes place Wednesday Sept. 1st, 1915. 





The price of this Share Certificate is 2/6. 


Full particulars will be found in the Club Prospectus. 








—_—— 
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In the issue of “ John Bull” of the 14th August, 1915, 
on page I, a paragraph appeared, ‘If you would like a 
chance to get {2,000 of War Loan Stock for 2/6, write 
to A. L. Cox, John Bull Club, Lucerne, Switzerland.” 
(It should be noted that Mr. A. L. Cox was the secretary 
of the Victory Bond Club.) 

Although Bottomley associated his name and talents 
with this venture, it is but fair to say that when he was 
offered the presidency of the club he put aside the prof- 
fering hand, and a letter was published stating that 
during the war he deemed it his duty to refrain from 
associating himself with lotteries! The concern was 
animadverted upon by the ‘“‘ Daily Chronicle” in its issue 
of the 21st August, 1915, when Mr. John Gulland 
published an intensively satiric criticism, which killed it. 

The war and recruiting lectures intervened, and the 
receipts enabled Bottomley to provide for ‘‘ the day which 
passed over him,” assisted by loans from Farrows Bank 
Ltd., charged on the proceeds of war lectures. 

When the German forces were beginning to break, 
Bottomley had become a notorious feature on the political 
horizon. He read the signs of the termination of the 
war aright, and prepared for his re-entry into Parliament. 
With a view of inducing a happy return, he conceived the 
idea of Premium Bonds. The scheme was, shortly :— 
A Bond was to be given to the subscriber, and it should 
be repayable at a premium price — e.g., for every £100, 
£102 was to be repaid; within a specified period, the 
date of repayment of the Bond should be balloted for; 
which means if ‘ A’ purchased a Bond payable in March, 
1925, he could — if the Bond numbers were successful 
in the ballot — be paid in 1922, at the premium rate of 
£102 for each {100 invested. 

On the 23rd February, 1918, there appeared in “ John 
Bull” an article by Bottomley entitled : “ My Premium 
Bond Scheme, prizes for all. Government Security for 
Capital.” Bottomley suggested in this scheme that the 
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public should send him money with which he would buy 
Government stock, in the shape at War Saving Certificates. 
Out of the interest on the Government Stock, prizes should 
be awarded after a draw which was to take place under 
the supervision of himself. 

It is a fair presumption that many of the readers of 
‘* John Bull,” which then had an abnormal circulation 
— according to the paper’s own story, over one million 
and a half — communicated with Bottomley and showed 
signs of approval of the Premium Bond Scheme. Accord- 
ingly on the 27th April, 1918, another notice appeared 
in ‘‘ John Bull,” under the headings — ‘ Now for the 
money”? — ‘‘ Our Premium Bond Lead ” — ‘ Millions 
for the State’ —- ‘‘ Giving the Government a lead by 
forming War Savings Certificate Club.” In this para- 
graph he invited the public to send in money which could 
be invested in the 15/6 War Savings Certificates. In 
this month a prospectus was issued which enclosed Bot- 
tomley’s article on Premium Bond Schemes and invited 
subscriptions. On May 4th, 1918, appeared a notice 
in ‘“‘ John Bull” ‘“ Our scheme fairly caught on” — 
‘‘ Full particulars on application.” And on June 22nd, 
1918, there appeared an article entitled ‘‘ Premium Bond 
Scheme,” in which it was stated ‘‘The scheme which 
the editor had in contemplation is now on the point of 
completion.” The public appeared to have subscribed 
largely — according to Bottomley’s own admission he 
received £77,500. There is reason to believe, however, 
that he received more, if one is to judge by the subsequent 
publication, in September, 1918, of thé results of the 
draw. This sheet of results referred to a draw alleged 
to have taken place for the various prizes, commencing 
with a first prize of £2,500; and gave the numbers of the 
winning tickets. If the numbers of the tickets be con- 
secutive, the total amount Bottomley received from the 
War Stock Combination was {86,212 11 0. This was an 
accession to the Bottomley exchequer which, together 
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with the receipts as Editor of ‘ John Bull,” writer 
in the ‘‘Sunday Pictorial,”’ and war lecturer, placed 
Bottomley in large funds. 

The whole of the subscriptions to the War Stock Com- 
bination went into a banking account kept under the name 
of the Northern Territory Syndicate Ltd., which was a 
mere cloak for Bottomley, who could not keep a banking 
account in his own name, owing to the fact of his being at 
that time an undischarged bankrupt. 

By means of his war lectures, and the subterranean 
utilisation of his services by the Government as a recruiter 
and general heartener of the British public, Bottomley 
got into touch with political personages of influence. 
Having regard to the position which he assumed for 
himself, and in which the public at large had resultingly 
been induced to accept him, he was a political power. 

The War Stock Combination result stimulated the next 
Bottomley Bubble — it was called the War Stock Con- 
solation Draw. A prospectus was issued on the 23rd 
October, 1918, offering £50,000 consolation shares in a 
draw, which was subsequently said to have taken place 
on the 22nd March, 1919, and a prize fund of £5000 to 
have been distributed! No doubt some prizes were 
genuinely awarded; there was one fortunate gentleman 
in Devonshire who won a prize, it is said, of £1000, with 
which he bought his cottage and its acre. 

Grave reasons exist to support the view that not all 
the prizes were genuinely awarded. One is impelled to 
this conclusion by a perusal of the results published of 
the three draws which Bottomley submits took place. 
No names were given, and the numbers of the winning 
tickets were strangely mingled in un-numerical order! 

In 1918 and 1919 it was considered a holy patriotic 
duty to stimulate the patriotic subscribing fever, and during 
the autumn of 1918 immense numbers of John Bull 
original Sweepstake subscribers, and other sweepstake 
cultivators, received a circular called ‘“‘ The Special Con- 
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solation Draw,” in connection with the War Stock Com- 
bination. The circular drew attention to the former 
draw and to the prizes won, and urged subscribers to put 
in more money with a view of having another draw. If 
a pink form containing a series of winning numbers of 
tickets is to be regarded as evidence, this draw took effect 
on 22nd March, 1919. This Consolation Draw brought 
in more money; and by the summer of 1919 Bottomley 
had re-established himself in Parliament. In May and 
June, 1919, the Victory Bond Club effectively burst upon 
the public, if subscriptions were to be the criterion. 


SECTION 21 


Oh sons of Earth ! attempt ye still to rise 

By mountains pil’d on mountains to the skies ? 
Heav’n still with laughter, the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heap they raise. 


— Pope. 
PARABOLA. 


On the 5th July, 1919, there appeared in ‘‘ John Bull ” 

a prospectus relating to what was called 
The Victory Bond Club — £20,000 for one sovereign—large 
fortunes can be placed within everybody’s reach through Victory 
Bonds. Mr. Bottomley, the famous editor of ‘“‘ John Bull,” perfects 


the Plan of Investment in Government Victory Bonds combined 
with huge money prizes. 


Aug: During July and August, 1919, there were con- 
191g. tinuous references in ‘“‘ John Bull ” to the Victory 
Bond Club. As a result of these paragraphs — 

not entirely unaccompanied by various more or less indi- 
cative and or inducing questions by Bottomley on the 
subject of Premium Bonds in Parliament, also by reason 
of Government Bond issues which took place during the 
session of Parliament immediately preceding the Summer 
recess of 1919 — Bottomley was enabled so to tickle the 
public appetite that a gigantic series of subscriptions fell 
into the coffers of what was called the Victory Bond Club. 
In December, 1919, there were adumbrations in “‘ John 
Bull” of an intended Victory Bond Club Sweepstake, 
and paragraphs appeared in ‘“‘ John Bull,” not as adver- 
tisements — oh! no — but references only to the Victory 
Bond Club Derby Sweepstake, 1920. The money 
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accumulated until the 28th May, 1920, when, by order 
of the Home Secretary, the postal authorities were directed 
to stop all letters containing sweepstake tickets, etc., 
addressed to the home of the Victory Bond Club, 26 King 
Street, St. James’. Thereupon Bottomley put the blame 
upon the Government officials for stopping business, and 
many of the subscribers neither received their money 
nor the usual lottery ticket, the necessary if not harmless 
auxiliary to a sweepstake. 

It is useless to szy that none of the money was received, 
because cheques which were paid in purchase of sweep- 
take tickets were actually traced into the Victory Bond 
Club accouut. The subscribers were informed that they 
could cut their losses by paying another half-price-sub- 
scription, and taking shares in the Victory Bond Club, 
when credit would be given for the money subscribed in 
the abortive sweepstake. 

Having regard to the attitude of the authorities, or 
excess of subscription — or, as Mr. Bottomley said, in 
order to be more comfortable in Paris — about September, 
1920, the Club was transferred to Paris, to the offices 
of Messrs. Cunliffe, Russell & Co., who described them- 
selves as stock and share brokers and dealers in French 
Premium Bonds (it may be observed that the proprietor 
of the establishment was a lady), where there was already 
inaugurated a concern called ‘‘ The Thrift Prize Bond 
Club ” (President, Horatio Bottomley, M.P.; secretary, 
A. L. Cox), if a circular dated 22nd June, 1920, be a true 
statement of facts. 

In the earlier portion of the year 1921, the Thrift 
1921- Prize Bond Club and the Victory Bond Club were 
merged. How the funds were disposed of in Paris, only 
the bankers of the concern—and possibly not they —could 
give explanations. Most of the money subscribed, or 
what remained of it, appeared to have been transferred 
to the Banque de !’Union Parisienne. 

According to the entries in the ledgers of the London 
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Joint City and Midland Bank, into which Victory Bond 
funds were paid between the roth July and the 11th August, 
1919, the sum of £467,070 1 2 was received. This 
amount had increased from July to December, 1g19, by 
another £26,000, making the total banked receipts up to 
the 31st December, 1919, £493,114 7 0. To continue 
the figures of the receipts into this Victory Bond Club 
account :— 


For the last half-year in 1919 £493,114 7 0 
7 first - 1920 £120,894 18 g 
5 second ,, 1920 £ 7,506 8 10 
- first 1921 £24,270 14 7 
second _,, Ig21 £ 3,055 90 o 
Making a total sum received of £648,841 9 2 


all of which it can be fairly said was fully and effectively 
drawn out each half-year, so that every half-yearly account 
started with a comparatively small balance. 

What was done with this money is, as far as can be 
established, set out in the records of the criminal proceed- 
ings at the Old Bailey during the month of May, 1922, and 
will be dealt with in the proper chronological order. (Vide 
Section XXVI.) 

Returning to the month of August, 1919, it is observed 
that £467,070 had been received between July roth and 
August 11th, 1919. Bottomlcy’s finance had rarely had 
such an immediate and unfettered response. A half million 
sterling in one undivided block had only once before been 
at one and the same came under the control of Bottomley — 
during the zenith of the West Australian in 1898-1901. 

It is reasonable to believe that at that time, having 
regard to the quasi-social position in which Bottomley 
had established himself, he regarded himself as immune 
so far as interference with his financial transactions was 
concerned. Anyone who might have the temerity to 
criticise —- if he were small enough, was paid off; if he 
were of more importance was made a friend of or ignored. 
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During the week ending August 30th, 1919, Bot- 
Aug: tomley, with friends and associates and fifteen 
1919. racehorses, journeyed to Ostend, in order that 

they might patronise the first post-war Ostend 
racing week, the more important event of which week took 
place at the Hippodrome Wellington, Ostend, on Saturday, 
30th August, 1919. 

It was a positive flotilla that crossed to Ostend, and there 
Bottomley established himself, surrounded by his courtiers, 
associates (of either sex), and companions in sport and 
finance (stockbrokers and sportsmen of a sort, and, it is 
believed, one Member of Parliament completed his entour- 
age). 

a afternoon, 30th August, 1919, was a great 
day for Bottomley with the “ Société de Sport de Belgique,” 
on the members’ stand in the centre of the race course 
by the Plage at Ostend. The Belgians seemed to be over- 
come by the spectacle of ‘“‘ Milor”’ Bottomley; he stood 
surrounded by pseudo fashion — and some of the English 
racing fraternity. Someone in the crowd observed him 
standing there in a distinctive white hat. The stranger 
did not know what was happening, but the ‘‘ Seul Pro- 
gramme Offciel”’ gave the names of Bottomley’s horses 
that were running, and that stranger appreciated the 
situation. Subsequent events show that six at least of 
Bottomley’s emissaries were busily engaged in laying and 
taking odds over his own horses, and it is said that on 
that afternoon something like £30,000 was invested. If 
it were all put on Bottomley’s horses, it was lost. The 
Prix Mont d’Or was the chief event. In this race Bot- 
tomley’s star horse Aynsley, trained by Mr. J. Hare, 
ran and lost. 

Where did the money available for this great adventure 
forthcome? 

On the 11th August, 1919, the sum of £25,000 had 
been drawn out of the Victory Bond Club funds, and a 
very considerable portion of this money seems to have 
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found its way through a clearing bank in Ostend. Several 
blocks of Victory Bond funds appear in September to 
have been transferred to the John Bull Bank, upon which 
a number of cheques payable to “ sundries ’’ were drawn. 

It 1s said that these cheques were paid to bookmakers 
who patronised the Ostend racecourse. The banking 
accounts are the only precise and accurate records 
of what Bottomley really received from the Victory Bond 
Club, or rather of the receipts he deposited in the bank. 
If, however, the numbers of the share certificates issued 
by the Victory Bond Club can create any criterion, the 
amounts received on the series of four Victory Bond 
issues were :— 


279,805 Certificates, with no alphabetical, serial denomina- 


nation, at {1 each £279,805 
Serial A. 276,303 at £1 each £276 1303 
» B. 119,981 r» £119,981 
»  C. 18,496 >» 4, 18,496 
£694,585 


It may be reasonably assumed, having regard to Bottom- 
ley’s associates in Paris, that there was more than one 
bank into which the various subscriptions were paid, and 
in Bottomley’s evidence at the Central Criminal Court, 
qualified admission was made that this was so. 

Bottomley published three results of alleged draws 
for prizes in the three following funds subscribed by the 
public. 

The draws were described as follows :— 

1918 War Stock Combination, drawn 21st September, 1918. 


1918 War Stock Combination Consolation, drawn 22nd March. 1919. 
1919 The Victory Bond Club, drawn 31st March, 1920. 


To analyse the details of the results published, it became 
necessary carefully to put the winning numbers in proper 
numerical order, it being a little humorous financial method 
adopted by Bottomley to jumble up the figures on these 
draw sheets. The numbers were thrown together in an 
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unadjusted heap, similar to the methods pursued in the 
issue of the duplicated shares of the Joint Stock and 
Finance Corporation Ltd. Anyone who understood the 
manipulations of the serial numbers of the Joint Stock 
& Trust shares could, in turning back the pages of his 
experiences, “‘ read through’ the method pursued in 
mixing up the numbers appearing as winners of the draws 
for the three lottery ventures in connection with the 
Victory Bond Club and its allied, merged, transferred, 
or fused undertakings. 

In the list of numbers of winning tickets, there was one 
ticket numbered 1,000,058. If 1,000,058 be not a printer’s 
error, then the total amount received by Bottomley for 
the Victory Bond Club was presumably (1,414,838. No 
opportunity occurred to obtain from Bottomley an admis- 
sion that this was a printer’s error, but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he obtained so much money. 


The following is an analysis of the draw sheets. 


The War Stock COMBINATION Draw shews as highest 
winning share No.111,242, which at 15/6 per share equals 
£86,212 11 0; but it seems unlikely that 111,242 should 
be the last share issued — in fact the Consolation Draw 
list shows as the Aighest winning share No. 278,049 which 
again can hardly be considered the last share issued. 


The CONSOLATION DRAW was made to benefit those who 
had not been successful in obtaining prizes in the first 
draw, provided they bought further shares of {£1 each, 
of which 50,000 were to be issued. Were only 50,000 
issued ? 

Provided only 50,000 were issued, this would reduce 
the 278,049 shares to 228,049 at 15/6 £176,737 

Plus new issue, 50,000 at {1 each £ 50,000 


oe TOY tal 


Making a total of £226,737 


out of which was paid in alleged prizes 
War Stock Combination {£10,000 
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War Stock Consolation 5,000 — 15,000 
leaving a total of £211,737 subscribed for the War Stock 
Combination scheme, to which would be added the accrued 
interest on the War Stock purchased in 1918. 


VicTrory Bonp Cuus in shares of {1 each. 

The first drawing shows the lowest and highest numbers 
in the various series as follows: 56 to 1,000,058 (there were 
no winning numbers beween Nos. 279,805 and 1,000,058) 
which would represent: 


At £1 each £1,000,058 
A. Series 4 to 270,303 (highest) 276,303 
B. 4, +5 to 119,981 _ 119,981 
B. , 5 to 18,496  ,, 18,496 


Total £1,414,838 
from which must be deducted the value of 
the War Stock Combination and Consola- 
tion shares merged into Victory Bond Club 
shares 266,737 


Leaving total 1,148,101 
On the assumption that the number 1,000,058 in the 


Victory Bond Club draw is a printer’s error for 100,058, 
the amounts would be altered as follows :— 





279,805 shares at {1 each £279,805 
Serial A. 276,303 at {1 each 276,303 
Serial B. 119,981 at {£1 each 119,981 
Serial C. 18,496 at £1 each 18,496 

£694,585 
Deduct 


The value of War Stock Combination Shares 
and War Stock Consolation Shares merged 
into the Victory Bond Club 266,737 


£42788 


To this sum must be added accrued 5% interest. 
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Tickets in the possession of Victory Bond 1920 Derby 
Sweepstake claimants shew the following numbers : 
Highest number discovered, 699,669 (no serial letter) 
A 912,024 


meee a ee ence 


Total number of tickets 2,411,690 


Five pounds was paid for each block of 11 tickets. 
This shews approximately {1,096,225. Then there is the 
amount of 1/- for membership tickets not bearing any 
serial numbers, which resulted, according to Bottomley’s 
admission, in the receipt of another £2,000. (Bottomley, 
when before Mr. Justice Bailhache in June, 1921, stated 
on oath that £500,000 had been subscribed to the Victory 
Bond 1920 Derby Sweepstake.) 

If the analysis be correct, the public can appreciate that 
more money was actually received by Bottomley than he 
has ever acknowledged. It has remained a profound Bot- 
tomiey secret as to who were the winners of the three 
draws. It was alleged that the winners did not like to 
disclose the fact of their good fortune, and so their names 
were suppressed. Whether with, or in spite of, the consent 
of the owners, the existence of the winning ticket holders 
can only be curiously conjectured. In eliciting the figures 
that appeared on the draw sheets, there was one tangible 
element of assistance. Bottomley — during the course 
of the Bigland proceedings — being challenged to produce 
the actual discs or counters which were used for the 
purpose of the draw, accepted the challenge, and a box 
containing 1098 discs appeared — which, unfortunately, 
during the course of transit between the sanctum where 
the lottery took place and Bow Street, were jumbled into 
disorder. When they were put in order, there was another 
strange element in connection with the discs; they appeared 
to have been made of round cardboard, the size of a 
two-shilling piece, and seven or eight thicknesses of card- 
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board seemed to have been simultaneously punched out 
by a machine. The force of the impact of cutting 
through eight layers of cardboard had compressed the 
discs together, so that they formed a column of discs, 
like lozenges which had become congealed during hot 
weather, and it is not without significance that many of 
the counters or discs were in that apparently unseparated 
condition when they were produced at Bow Street! It 
was rather unfortunate for a holder of a ticket if his number 
appeared on one of the columnated discs; they had to be 
separated one by one before the numbers could be ascer- 
tained. However, Bottomley swore that these were the 
identical discs used in the draw for the Victory Bond Club 
winners, The numbers of these discs were marshalled 
into order with the numbers of the tickets appearing on 
the draw sheets, to enable calculations to be made to arrive 
at the results given above. 

The method of the alleged Draw was extraordinary. 
Bottomley stated that he himself and six clerks put the 
discs into sacks and then the discs were thrown on to the 
floor; the lights were then turned out and Bottomley, with 
a candle, went in first to draw for the highest prizes, and 
the clerks in order of seniority or merit, as the case may 
be, went in separately with or without candle afterwards 
and drew for the lower series of prizes. It should be 
noted that the prizes ranged from {10,000 to {1, and 
there were altogether 1639 prizes on the various draw 
sheets, alleged to have been won, e.g., War Stock 
Combination, 373 prizes; War Stock Combination Con- 
solation, 188 prizes; and Victory Bond Club, 1078 prizes. 

The story of the various graduations of the Victory 
Bond Club and its associations has been so often told that 
it would be wearisome to set it out. Suffice to say, 
starting with the Stock Combination, 1918, and finishing 
with the Thrift Prize Bond Club (which terminated in 
Paris in June, 1921), there were no less than five mergers, 
ending up at the Thrift Prize Bond Club, with its offices 
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in Paris. The investigations, however, stopped at the 
landing stage, on the English side of the Channel, and what 
happened in Paris has yet to be written. If the tickets of 
the Thrift Prize Bond Club produced by various victims 
were issued from consecutively numbered books, the money 
obtained in connection with the Thrift Prize Bond Club 
works out as follows :— 


Series ‘‘D’’ lowest No. 001 ,639—Highest 270,686 at {1 each 


” “mh” i 7 7 ,800— 9 53,993 9 =? 9 
yy SRP 012,362— 5,070,935 yy 


Total £395,614 
but these figures are mere conjecture. (There are a few 
tickets without any serial letter before the figures, which 
have not been taken into consideration.) 

During the thriving ‘“‘ Club Period,’’ Bottomley was 
induced to become chairman of the political party called 
the ‘‘ Business Government Party,’’ and from time to 
time he nominated candidates to stand for various elections. 
In March, 1920, there was an election at Stockport, caused 
by the death of Mr. S. Leigh Hughes. Bottomley ran 
one of the Independent candidates, a Mr. A. Kendell. 
He had, however, been hammered on the Stock Exchange, 
and received a sort of similar knock from the electorate. 

On April the 18th, 1921, Bottomley appeared before 
1921. Mr. Justice Bailhache to answer an information 

laid by the Attorney General to show cause why 
penalties should not be inflicted for alleged infringements 
of the Lotteries Act. The Attorney General, Sir Gordon 
Hewart, K.C., who appeared with Sir Richard Muir and 
Mr. Branson, informed the Court that the informations 
were laid in respect of three organisations or ventures 
known as The Victory Bond Club, The Victory Bond Club 
Derby 1920 Sweepstake, and the Thrift Prize Bond Club. 
Bottomley appeared in person, and contended that the 
proceedings had been brought under a wrong Act of Parlia- 
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ment, and also that with regard to the first information 
relating to the Victory Bond Club there was no evidence 
that he had caused the circulars relating to the Sweepstake 
inaugurated by this Club to be printed. The Judge held 
that strict proof of publication was absent, and dismissed 
the information. On the other two informations, having 
admitted that the public had subscribed £500,000 to the 
Victory Bond Club Derby 1920 Sweepstake, Bottomley 
submitted that the Attorney General ought to have 
proceeded against him under an Act of George IV. and 
obtained a conviction of himself (Bottomley) as a rogue 
and vagabond, and that if this were so he could be whipped 
privately under the terms of one of the sections of this 
particular Act. He further submitted that the Act was 
one which was intended to apply only to newspapers. 
Mr. Justice Bailhache found that Bottomley had author- 
ised the publication of the Victory Bond Derby 1920 
Sweepstake circular, but that the information with regard 
to the publication of the Thrift Prize Bond Club had 
failed. Bottomley obtained judgment with costs on the 
first and third informations, and was fined {£50 and costs 
on the second information. 


12 


SECTION 22 


Tell who did play at games unlawfu1, 
And who filled pots of ale but half-full; 
And hath no power at all, nor shift, 
To help itself at a dead lift ! 
— Hudibras. 


OBLIQUITIES 


On the 21st June, 1921, a well dressed, middle-aged 
man appeared before Mr. Graham Campbell on a charge 
of having in his possession a 5% National War Bond for 
£500, alleged to have been stolen. This Bond was 
numbered D53438 (the figure 8 again). He refused to 
give his name or any account of himself, and was remanded 
in custody. 

He came up at Bow Street again on 29th June, when it 
transpired that his name was Reuben Bigland. He asked 
for a further remand in order that he might call Mr. Bot- 
tomley as a witness. He was again remanded without 
bail. On Saturday, the 2nd July, he was again brought 
up, when a solicitor who represented the Commissioner 
of Police called Detective Inspector Prothero, who stated 
that the Bond was one of twenty which had been issued 
to the Northern Territory Syndicate, Ltd., on the applica- 
tion of Mr. Bottomley on the 17th June, 1918. In the 
previous November the Bond had been given as a third 
prize in a draw of the Victory Bond Club to a certain lady 
in Birmingham. (This lady was Bigland’s niece.) The 
Inspector said that he had no evidence as to how the Bond 
came into the possession of the prisoner. The Inspector 
stated that the niece made no charge against her uncle 
Bigland of stealing or unlawfully obtaining it from her. 
Under those circumstances, the solicitor for the Commis- 
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sioner of Police said he could not carry the matter further, 
and the Magistrate said that under the circumstances the 
accused must be discharged. 

Bigland exclaimed : ‘‘ I do not want to be discharged; 
I want Mr. Bottomley to come into the witness-box before 
I am discharged.” The Magistrate said: ‘‘ I am satisfied 
that there is not sufficient evidence that the Bond which 
is In your possession was stolen or unlawfully obtained, 
and you are discharged.”’ 

Bigland then exclaimed: ‘“‘I am representing 250,000 
people....”” The Magistrate, however, repeated: ‘‘ You are 
discharged.” 

This was the first public (newspaper) entry of Reuben 
Bigland into the network of this nebulous narration. 
Bigland seemed to possess Lancashire doggedness, and 
notwithstanding that he had, by some means, got himself 
arrested and detained without bail at Brixton from 21st 
June to the 2nd July, as in the case of another prisoner 
‘the iron had entered into his soul,” and thereupon he 
sat himself down and wrote a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ The 
Downtall of Horatio Bottomley, M.P. His latest and 
greatest swindle. How he gulled poor subscribers to invest 
One-pound Notes in his Great Victory War Bond Club.” 

It is unnecessary to give any of the details, as the nature 
of the pamphlet is clearly expressed by its title. It was 
written with greater literary directness than the pamphlet 
written by Mr. Lotinga, and it attained an extensive sale. 

Bigland was not entirely uninventive in his methods of 
publication and distribution. He seems to have employed 
gentlemen with masks to go about the country selling the 
pamphlets at 1d. each, and, whether by reason of the canopy 
or the title, the sale was considerable and sporadic. 

On the 12th July, 1921, Bottomley, having instituted 
1921. proceedings for defamation against the editor and 
the proprietors of a paper called the ‘‘West Lothian 
Courier,”’ settled the action and accepted an apology, 
and withdrew the action out of the Edinburgh Courts. 
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Saturday, 17 September, 1921, was a predestinate day 
for Bottomley. It is told that he happened to be dining 
that evening at the Eccentric club, and whilst he was 
refecting there wafted through the windows, so it is 
presumed, the cries of certain masked hawkers who were 
selling Bigland’s pamphlet. One of the Club members 
was humoursome with Bottomley, and, whether by reason 
of the humour or the heat of the weather, Bottomley was 
aroused to wrath. 

Forthwith, that evening, in his capacity of editor of 
‘“‘ The Sunday Illustrated,” he incontinently wrote a para- 
graph for publication in the next day’s issue — a sort of 
stop press — in which Bottomley informed the public 
that he had decided to prosecute Bigland criminally for 
defaming him in the pamphlet, ‘‘ The Downfall of Horatio 
Bottomley.”’ 

Having inserted this paragraph, there was no drawing 
back, and accordingly an information was laid against 
the defamer, before Mr. Graham Campbell, in support 
of an application for a warrant to arrest Bigland for criminal 
libel. The warrant was granted on the 29th September, 
1921.  Bigland was duly arrested, and appeared before 
the Magistrate on Tuesday, 4th October, 1921, at Bow 
Street. Evidence of arrest was given, and it was stated 
that when the warrant was read Bigland said : ‘‘ ] under- 
stand; I am giad you have come; in the interests of Justice 
and the poor people, I desire light to be brought on the 
Victory Bond Clubs windles.”” He was remanded for a week. 

Bigland appeared at the police court to answer the 
charge of criminal libel on eight occasions (the fatal 
looping figure 8). 

Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., M.P., Mr. Harold Simmons, 
and Mr. G. W. H. Jones, M.P., appeared for the prosecu- 
tion. Mr. A.S. Comyns Carr and Mr. Ignatius G. Kelly 
appeared for Bigland. In addition to the charge of 
criminal libel, further charges of attempting to extort 
money by threats and also inciting other persons to attempt 
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to extort money were formulated. The Chief Magistrate, 
Sir Chartres Biron, on the 8th November, 1921, dismissed 
the charges of blackmail (1.e., attempting to extort money 
by threats), and in the course of his decision said : 


With regard to the libel, there can be no question about that. 
The only thing I can decide in this court is whether it was a 
libellous publication. The rest is purely a matter for another court. 


After analysing Mr. Bottomley’s evidence, Sir Chartres 
continued : 


In the face of these facts, after carefully considering this case, 
and with a due sense of the seriousness of what I am saying, I am 
unable to believe Mr. Bottomley on oath. 

I do not believe this prosecution for blackmail is an honest, 
bona fide prosecution. 

Therefore, upon this charge of threatening to publish a libel on 
Mr. Bottomley, in October, with a view to extorting money, I 
shall discharge Bigland. Nowwe come to another matter altogether ; 
that is, the charges against Bigland of inciting three people to 
publish libels about Mr. Bottomley with a view to extorting money. 

That is a very serious charge, and it comes before this court in 
a very different way to the others. It does not in the least depend 
on Mr. Bottomley’s evidence. 

The defence is a bold one : that there never was any conversation 
of any kind between Bigland and these three men at the time 
alleged...... Therefore on these charges of inciting I shall commit 
Bigland for trial at the Shropshire Assizes. 


When called upon to answer the charges of criminal 
libel and inciting, Bigland read a statement, in the course 
of which he stated : 


With regard to the charge of inciting, I most emphatically deny 
it was ever my intention to extort money from the prosecutor by 
threatening to publish anything about him, or in any other way. 

If it had been my intention to make money out of the exposure 
of Mr. Bottomley, I should have accepted the £10,000 which I say 
was offered me on October 1oth last by Mr. Houston, which offer 
was repeated by Mr. Hooley to my son on October 6th, and again 
increased by Mr. Hooley to £20,000 on October 28th. 

I have refused these offers because I am determined to expose 
the wrongs of thousands of people — most of them poor and 
ignorant, who have been duped for years past by Mr. Bottomley 
by means of his successions of sweepstakes and lottery schemes, 
everyone of which I say has been fraudulently conducted. I say it 
is a scandal that the exposure of this fraud should have been left 
to me who am a poor man myself, but make no claim to be asaint. 

On behalf of all the thousands of subscribers to these Clubs, 
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whose letters I have here, I am prepared to go through with it at 
whatever sacrifice, and am glad to have the opportunity of proving 
these charges at the Old Bailey. 


Bigland’s advisers were unable to obtain any particulars 
of the Victory Bond Club accounts from the documents 
in the possession of the Receivers appointed in the action 
Bate v. Bottomley. They then made application to the 
proprietors of ‘‘ Truth ”’ who had been publishing a series 
of articles, and had received a large amount of correspon- 
dence from Victory Bond Club victims. A request was 
made for the opportunity of inspecting the documents in 
the possession of ‘‘ Truth.” 

Bigland’s advisers were referred to the solicitors acting 
for ‘“‘ Truth,” and the following correspondence ensued : 

13th October, 1921. 


Rex atc Bottomley versus Bigland. 

We are acting as solicitors for the defence herein, and, under the 
advice of counsel, we are writing tc ask whether you would favour 
us with an opportunity of inspecting the file of original pamphlets, 
circulars, and tickets issued in relation to the War Stock Combina- 
tion, the Victory Bond Club, and the Clubs subsequentley associated 
therewith. 

We understand that your Clients, the proprietors of ‘ Truth,” 
have such a file in their possession. 


Bottomley & Bigland. 


We are in receipt of your letter of the 13th inst. 
As this matter is a criminal prosecution we do not think we 
should be justified in allowing our clients to comply with your request. 


Bigland’s advisers were ‘‘ minded” and did apply to 
a certain other firm of solicitors who were from time to 
time recommended by “ Truth” to complaining sub- 
scribers as a firm who would take the necessary steps to 
recover their lost subscriptions. Application was made 
by Bigland’s advisers, for the purpose of assisting the 
defence, that an opportunity should be given them of 
inspecting the very large number of letters of complaint 
handed to them by the enquirers of “Truth.” This 
application was in turn, and in terms, refused. 

It is interesting to note that Bottomley called a re- 
presentative of this firm of solicitors as a witness on his 
behalf at his trial. 


14th October, 1921. 
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Bigland’s advisors then made application to Mr. Justice 
Sargant for direction whether or not the Receivers should 
disclose the papers of the Victory Bond Club handed over 
to them by Bottomley. The Receivers’ and Bottomley’s 
representatives appeared on this summons. 

Mr. Justice Sargant said he was of the opinion that 
Receivers had been appointed for the purpose of first 
realising and were therefore in possession of the documents 
for that purpose; and to a certain extent, subject to that, 
the documents were in Mr. Bottomley’s possession. ‘There 
being a criminal prosecution, why should Bigland’s advisors 
be in a better position for obtaining discovery against 
Bottomley than they would be put in if the documents 
were still in the possession of Mr. Bottomley ? 

In reality the application was for authority to inspect 
documents, &c., which had been ‘“ put in ”’ in connection 
with the Bow Street hearing, before Receivers were 
appointed, but Mr. Justice Sargant said his difficulty was 
that there was no right to have inspection when the pro- 
ceedings before the magistrate had terminated. The 
application, he continued, was for an order for inspection 
so that Bigland’s advisors could get up their case before 
it came for trial. In these circumstances, he dismissed 
the application with costs. 

In the face of this decision of a Chancery Judge, Bigland 
and his advisors found themselves in a wilderness which 
was marked on their map of procedure, ‘“‘ no information 
vouchsafed.”’ 

Thereupon it became apparent to Mr. Bigland and his 
advisers that they could not expect third party information, 
but must rely upon the clues afforded by a collection of 
circulars that had been issued in connection with the 
Victory Bond Club since May, 1918 — for the preparation 
of the plea of Justification which was Bigland’s main line 
of defence. 

However, by the order of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Branson which was given on the 4th January, 1922, and 
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the order of the Hon. Mr. Justice Bray which was given 
on the 12th January, 1922, they were, enabled to inspect 
the accounts kept in three banks which contained records 
of the transactions of the Victory Bond Club and its allied 
undertakings. These banks were — The London Joint 
City & Midland Bank, Ltd., The National Provincial 
& Union Bank of England, Ltd., and the Crédit Lyonnais. 
By means of the inspection of these bank accounts, Mr. 
Bigland’s advisers became aware of very large enigmatical 
withdrawals out of the Victory Bond Club accounts. 

The details of these transactions would burdensomely 
increase the number of these pages. Here, however, are 
two specimen transactions : 


x. On the 13th August, 1919, £20,000 was transferred from the 
Victory Bond Club to the Northern Territory Syndicate, Ltd., 
account in London Joint City & Midland Bank. The following 
payments were made against this item : 


Aug. 15 . ee ae ae ae ae ee . £5000 0 0 
By Head Office Draft 
Foreign Exchange £4998 11 3 
Paid Oversea Branch, Old Broad St. 
AUG. TS o &ae ue ew Lek we ee we «= GOO’ 0-8 
By Head Office Draft— Payee, 
London Joint City & Midland, 
Endorsed London Joint City & 
Midland Threadneedle St. £5000 
By Cash 300 
Aug. 21 Bank Notes . . ..... . 1000 O O 
Aug. 22 5 es Oe er ee ee ee 1000 0 O 
Aug. 23 By Head Office Draft 
Lloyds Bank Payee 
Lloyds Endorsed . .... . 5000 0 O 


2. £500,000 Victory Bonds 

1919 Sep. 26. Receipt By Bank Allotment Letters 

N.00538/42 £500,000 
1919 Sep. 26. Receipt given by H. Bottomley and 

A. Locke Cox to London Joint 

City & Midland Bank (Covent 

Garden) for £500,000 Victory 

Bonds to Bearer 500,000 
191g Dec. 17. Receipt given by Bank on re- 

deposit of £400,000 Bonds Allot- 

ment Letters N.00539/42 400 ,000 
1920 June 16. Bank’s Discharge for delivery up 

of £400,000 Bonds. 
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It will be observed that on the 17th Dec., 1919, four 
allotment letters only were deposited — allotment letter 
No. N.00538 having disappeared (mark the figure 8). It 
was in respect of this missing allotment letter for £100,000 
Victory Bonds that the jury at the Central Criminal Court 
on the 29th may, 1922, were mainly enabled to find their 
verdict that Bottomley was guilty of fraudulent conversion 
—in plain language, “ stealing.” 

To deal with a confused assemblage of facts and figures, 
much assistance is to be derived from what may be 
called the ‘“‘ card system.’”’ Available information can 
be endorsed on cards — dates, names of parties, amounts, 
names of banks used for deposits and for drawing cheques, 
&c. — and when these annotated cards have been sorted 
out into chronological andor denominational order one 
can play a sort of game of patience. Out of these little maps 


of procedure many incidents become apparent — the 
linking up discloses the secretive scheme and the planned 
plot. 


Between the 4th and 23rd January, Bigland’s advisers 
were enabled to complete their card systematic investiga- 
tions and formulate evidence upon which Bigland relied 
to prove the allegations in his Plea of Justification. 
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I’ll force you, by right ratiocination, 
To leave your vitilitigation. 


— Hudibras. 


VITILITIGATION. 


On the 15th October, 1920, a writ was sued out of the 
Chancery Court on behalf of Mr. Reginald Henry Bate 
against Bottomley claiming that the affairs of the Victory 
Bond Club, the Thrift Prize Bond Club, and the Victory 
Club be wound up under the direction of the Court, and 
for the appointment of a Receiver. 

On the 18th October an ex-parte application was made 
by Mr. Reginald Henry Bate for the appointment of Sir 
Harry Peat (of the firm of W. B. Peat & Co.) and Mr. Percy 
Garratt (of the firm of Marwick Mitchell & Co.) to be 
Receivers of the Victory Bond funds. 

The Judge adjourned the motion until 21st October, 
and directed that another plaintiff should be joined with 
Mr. Bate to represent the interests of the subscribers of 
one of the other allied clubs. A gentleman named 
Mr. Lazarus Marks was accordingly selected by Mr. Bate’s 
advisers and added to represent the other club. 

There is no reason to disbelieve that the parties to the 
Chancery suit in question were bona fide; nevertheless 
it is interesting to note the relative coincidence of the 
previous association of the parties. 

Mr. Reginald Bate was a solicitor, who assisted in the 
firm of Messrs. Arthur Benjamin & Cohen during the war 
when Bottomley’s solicitor, Mr. Arthur Saville Cohen — 
who (as solicitor) represented Bottomley in the action 
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commenced by Mr. Bate — was carrying out his military 
duties, it is believed in England. 

Mr. Lazarus Marks was a gentleman residing in Mile 
End. (It was admitted there was a clerical error in his 
address given on the writ.) 

Sir Harry Peat, K.B.E., is the son of Sir Wm. Barclay 
Peat, C.V.O., and a member of the firm of Sir William 
Barclay Peat & Co., sometime auditors of John Bull, Ltd., 
and also of Mrs. Bull, Ltd. (appearing eo nomine on the 
prospectus of the latter Company). In June, 1912, he was 
appointed trustee of Bottomley’s property in bankruptcy, 
and Messrs, Arthur Benjamin & Cohen were solicitors for 
Sir W. B. Peat, the trustee in this bankruptcy. No 
dividend was paid, but the debts were paid or settled 
when Bottomley applied to annul his bankruptcy on the 
3rd December, 1918. 

Mr. Percy Garratt was appointed joint liquidator of 
John Bull, Ltd., and Odhams, Ltd., in voluntary liquida- 
tion. He is a member of the firm of Marwick Mitchell 
& Co., which formerly (in 1913) carried on business in 
Glasgow and overseas as Marwick Mitchell Peat & Co. 

In the prospectus of Odhams Press, Ltd., issued on the 
14th October, 1921, particulars of certain contracts (which 
by law have to be disclosed) appear. One of the contracts 
so disclosed is an agreement dated 30th April, 1920, 
between Odhams Press, Ltd., of the first part, Percy 
Garratt and Arthur Saville Cohen of the second part, 
and Horatio Bottomley of the third part. This contract 
seems to be explained in the Prospectus by the following : 


On the formation of the Company there was paid to Mr. Percy 
Garratt and Mr. Arthur Saville Cohen, as trustees for Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley, M.P., the sum of £88,000 (reduced to £68,000 by virtue 
of contract No. 9), for which consideration he agreed to extend his 
then agreement to edit ‘“‘ John Bull” to the duration of his life, 
on revised terms. 


Mr. Percy Garratt was appointed on the 8th April, 
1922, Receiver of ‘“ The Sunday Publications Ltd. ”’ 
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On the 21st October, a motion was made in the 
1921. action Bate & Marks v. Bottomley for the appoint- 

ment of Messrs. Peat and Garratt as Receivers. 
Counsel (Mr. Arthur Sims) on behalf of Bottomley remind- 
ed the judge that Bottomley had consented on the 18th 
October to the appointment of Receivers, and he was 
instructed to inform the judge that his client welcomed 
an order for the distribution of the funds under the control 
of the Court. Mr. J. F. W. Galbraith, K.C., represented 
a contributor to the War Stock Combination and asked to 
be added as a plaintiff, since his client took the view that 
his interests were not adequately represented by the present 
plaintiff. The judge asked Mr. Beebee (counsel for 
Mr. Bate) whether his client were at arms length with the 
defendant, Bottomley. Mr. Beebee said there was no 
foundation whatever for the suggestion that these were 
collusive proceedings. His client’s view was that it was 
fair and proper that everybody should share alike. 


Mr. Justice SARGANT : He is entirely at arm’s length with Mr. Bottomley ? 
Mr. BEEBEE : I am instructed that that is the case. 


The judge stated that 1t was the most extraordinary case 
he had ever had to deal with, and the whole thing was 
in a most complete muddle, and he made an order for the 
appointment of Receivers of the three various funds, and 
referred the appointment of Receivers to Chambers, 
Messrs. Peat & Garratt to be interim Receivers pending 
their appointment. 

On the 26th October, 1921, a man named Follis was 
sentenced to six weeks hard labour for selling a pamphlet 
entitled‘ The Record of the public work of Mr. Bottomley.”’ 
The pamphlet consisted of sheets of blank paper. How- 
ever, on the 28th October, the magistrate reduced the 
sentence from six weeks to ten days, and subsequently 
the whole sentence was remitted by the Home Secretary. 

On the 3rd November, 1921 (three days before Bigland 
was sent for trial), Bottomley gave notice in the House 
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of Commons of his intention to present a bill entitled 
‘‘ Privilege of Counsel Restriction Bill,’ the preamble of 
which stated the intention of the bill to be “ to render 
Counsel making charges against the characters of witnesses 
liable to an action at law for damages.” 

On the 8th November, 1921 (note figure 8), Bigland 
was committed for trial. On the 11th November, Bot- 
tomley wrote to the Lord Chancellor referring to the state- 
ment made by the Chief Magistrate, Sir Chartres Biron, 
when he gave his decision in the Bow Street Police Court 
proceedings, that he could not believe Bottomley on his 
oath. Bottomley asked that this statement should be 
publicly withdrawn or that, in the alternative, the Public 
Prosecutor should be directed to institute proceedings 
against him (Bottomley) for perjury. 

The Lord Chancellor’s secretary, on the 14th November, 


replied as follows :— 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Lcrd Chancellor to reply to your letter of 
November the 11th, addressed to his Lordship. 

The Lord Chancellor is the president of the Supreme Judical 
Tribunal of this country, before whom all matters litigated, whether 
in the civil or criminal courts, may eventually come for decision. 
It would therefore be improper for him to express any opinion — 
whether favourable or adverse to yourself — on the conduct of 
the initial stages of any such proceedings, and he does not express 
any opinion on the present case. 

So far as the two explicit requests contained in your letter are 
concerned : — 

(1) The Lord Chancellor would have no jurisdiction to administer 
to Sir Chartres Biron any such reprimand, a matter upon which 
the Lord Chancellor — for the reasons given above — expresses, 
and indeed has formed, no opinion. 

(2) The question of the initiation of criminal proceedings against 
yourself for perjury is a matter for the consideration of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, acting under the direction of the Attorney 
General. The Lord Chancellor has forwarded a copy of your 
letter to the Attorney General. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) CLaup SCHUSTER. 


On the 11th November, an application was made to 
Sir Chartres Biron by Mr. Comyns Carr for directions with 
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reference to the non-production by the Receivers of the 
Victory Bond Club of the books and papers in their 
possession, to Mr. Bigland’s advisers. Mr. Comyns Carr 
stated that in spite of the understanding which was entered 
into by the Receivers before the Magistrate — when they 
had been subpenaed to produce the books in Court — 
that they would be produced to Mr. Bigland’s advisers, 
all access to the books had been refused. An appointment 
had been made to inspect the books which were still at 
Bottomley’s flat, 26, King Street, St. James’. 

On the roth November, Mr. Bigland’s solicitor attended 
at 26, King Street, St. James,’ in accordance with the 
appointment made by the Receivers’ solicitor, to inspect 
the books and papers for the purposes of the defence in 
the Bigland action, and the following is a narration of 
what took place : 


The solicitor arrived outside 26 King Street, and was observed 
by various persons, some of whom went into the premises, and some 
out and into the public house which is next door. Just before 
3 o'clock, the commissionaire came out and went into the public 
house. Four men, headed by a Mr. Locke Cox, came out of 
the public house and followed the commissionaire into Bottom- 
ley’s premises—upstairs—and Mr. Bigland’s solicitor did not see 
them again. 

Mr. Bigland’s solicitor, unaccompanied, followed the commis- 
sionaire and said to him, ‘‘ I have come to inspect certain books,” 
and was going into the office marked ‘‘ Northern Territory Syndi- 
cate, Ltd.’’ which seemed to be an office interbuilt into Mr. Bot- 
tomley’s other offices. The commissionaire said ‘‘ No, you have 
to come upstairs.” Mr. Bigland’s solicitor went upstairs into a 
large room, and seated at a long mahogany table was the Receivers” 
solicitor — Bottomley’s solicitor next to him — and on the other 
side of the table one of the Receivers, and three other gentlemen,. 
one of whom Mr. Bigland’s solicitor recognised by sight as having 
been in Court as clerk to the other Receiver, but the others he did 
not know either by name or appearance. 

Mr. Bigland’s solicitor said to the Receivers’ solicitor, ‘‘I have 
come to inspect the Books.” 

The Receivers’ solicitor then said : ‘‘I represent the plaintiffs. 
I have asked for these books. I did not feel it right without the 
consent of the other side — Mr. Bottomley’s solicitor, who is here. 
We produce them to nobody without a consent or agreement or 
anything of that kind. I do not know by what authority these 
books are produced. 
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Mr. BoTrroMLey’s SOLICITOR : My position is I have been called here. 
I have given no authority for the production, without an order. 

Mr. BiGLAND’s SOLICITOR : Have you got the books? 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : That is my decision. 

Mr. BIGLAND’s SOLICITOR : Do you refuse to produce the books? 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : I do not propose to be cross-examined by you 
here. 

Mr. BIGLAND’s SOLICITOR: The Receiver is here, and I ask him where 
are the books? 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR: Under my advice Mr, (naming the Receiver) 
will not reply, and I tell him not to say a word. 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : (addressing the Receiver) I ask you, have you 
received any authority to produce these books ? 

Tue Recerver : None at all. 

Mr. BIGLAND’s SOLICITOR : Do you refuse to produce these books? 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : (To Mr. Bigland’s Solicitor) You must not ask 
my client— 

Mr. BIGLAND’S SOLICITOR: Do not interrupt. 

RECEIVER’S SOLICITOR : By what authority do you ask the Receiver to 
produce these books ? 

Mr. BIGLAND’s SOLICITOR : Under the authority of the subpcena served 
upon him, and his undertaking, and your letter (making this appoint- 
ment), which I now produce. 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : The subpeena is dead! (Laughter.) 

Mr. BIGLAND’s SOLICITOR : I ask where the books are ? 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : (Addressing the Receiver) Under my advice 
say nothing until Mr. (Mr. Bigland’s solicitor) produces an authority 
to shew me your right of production of these books. That is the 
position I take up. 

(Mr. Bigland’s solicitor was writing this down). 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : (derisively) Don’t forget to put in the full 
stop! (Laughter.) 

Mr. BIGLAND’s SOLICITOR : Who is that gentleman over there? (pointing 
to a certain gentleman present). 

RECEIVER’S SOLICITOR: I am representing all the gentlemen present. 
They will not auswer without my consent. They are my clients. 
This is Mr. Bottomley’s solicitor. 

Mr. BoOTTOMLEY’s SOLICITOR: Yes, he usually acts in person. 

Mr. BIGLAND’S SOLICITOR : (to the Receiver who was sitting opposite). 
I know you are one of the Receivers. I warn you, you have no 
right to allow these books to remain here. They ought to be in 
your personal possession and control. 

RECEIVERS’ SOLICITOR : Do not answer. (Laughter and pause). 

The meeting closes with the usual vote of thanks. (Laughter.) 


It is fair to state that the Receivers’ solicitor subsequently 
swore an afhdavit, and also stated at Bow Street police 
court, that the foregoing report is an unfair and semi- 
farcical account of what took place. However, the fact 
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remains, that the documents — or whatever they were — 
were never seen by Bigland’s advisers. 

During this time Bottomley was editor of “‘ The Sunday 
Illustrated,’ and it is rather interesting to observe his 
mentality on the situation, as same was being unfolded 
during the Bigland prosecution. 

On the 4th December, 1921, Bottomley added a personal 
note to his article in the ‘‘ Sunday Illustrated,” entitled 
“The Psychology of Prayer ”’: 

Mr. Bottomley desires to thank the many readers who have sent 
him expressions of sympathy and goodwill during the past few 
weeks, and have asked in what way they can be of assistance. 

The most tangible form of sympathy would be for each of them, 
from now until the end of the year, to take an extra copy of ‘‘ Sunday 
Illustrated ”’ and hand it to a friend who is not at present a reader, 
with their recommendation of its merits. 

In the second week in December, Bottomley wrote the 
Receivers enclosing them a cheque for £5,000, stating 
that he had purposed to set aside £10,000 to be distributed 
by the Receivers amongst the more pressing claims that 
might have come to the Receivers’ notice, and he stated 
he was sending the other £5,000 subsequently. 

The Receivers made application to the Court of Chancery 
for directions as to what they should do with the £5,000 
and they were directed to return same. In sending back 
the cheque, the Receivers stated it had been pointed out 
to them that they had been appointed to collect the assets 
of the club, and were “ not in a position to discriminate 
in the distribution thereof.” 

On the 13th December, 1921, the action Bate and 
Marks v. Bottomley was set down for judgment before 
Mr. Justice Sargant. His Lordship, in giving judgment, 
held Bottomley to be a trustee for the subscribers of the 
funds of the Victory Bond Club. His Lordship desired 
to measure his words in giving judgment, but he would 
say this — 

That the statement of claims discloses the grossest irregularities 


on the part of Bottomley throughout the whole course of these 
Victory Bond Club transactions. 
13 
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On the 25th December (Xmas Day), 1921, Bottomley 
gave his Christmas message in a heart to heart talk with 
his readers :_ real 


Look at my poor self. What a year I] have had! Woe to him 
who sits on a pinnacle — unless he has no past — for verily he shall 
become a target for the mud-throwers! I suppose there is no 
man in Britain to-day so immersed as I am in the waters of tribulation. 
But what is my motto? ‘* Always be merry and bright.” Nit 
desperandum. ‘* Clouds will be sunshine tomorrow.” Let it 
be the attitude of al] of us this Christmastide. Where is the enemy? 
Let us forgivehim. Andthefriend? Letusembracehim. That 
is the true Christmas spirit. Well, to-day I embrace in spirit all 
my friends — and, God be praised, they are legion. I need their 
pacneere for I am being sorely tried. And yet I am not down- 

earted, 
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This we among ourselves may speak ; 
But to the wicked or the weak 

We must be cautions to declare 
Pecfection—truths such as these are. 


— Hudibras. 


INTERLUDES 


1921. During October and November, 1921, whilst dis- 

cussions were taking place before the Chief Magis- 
trate at Bow Street upon the hearing of the charge of cri- 
minal libel preferred against Bigland, it is interesting to 
see the side-play during the course of the magisterial 
investigations. 

On the 12th October, 1921, an application was made by 
Bigland to commit Bottomley (the editor of ‘‘ John Bull ’’) 
and Mr. Julius Salter Elias (the Managing director of 
Odhams, Ltd., the proprietors) for contempt of court, 
arising out of references in ‘‘ John Bull ”’ to the proceedings 
then pending at Bow Street against Bigland. 

In the issue of ‘ John Bull ”’ dated 8th October, 1921, 
there appeared a paragraph headed : ‘‘ Libelling an editor,” 
with a warning to readers against forwarding money to 
Bigland. ‘‘ John Bull” also published a bold placard 
*« {250,000 already returned — Bigland Case — Look out 
for surprises Tuesday.” 

The Divisional Court — the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Trevethin), Mr. Justice Bray, and Mr. Justice Sankey — 
refused to grant a Rule, Mr. Justice Sankey saying—Sup- 
posing the words were ‘“‘I am prosecuting Mr. Bigland 
for libel, I cannot say any more at present.”» Would 
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you say that was prejudicing the issue? Mr. Comyns 
Carr, for Bigland: ‘“‘ Yes, I submit it would, supposing 
a man is being charged with murder, and you read in a 
newspaper that the man had committed a murder, it 
would be gross contempt.”’ (This seems to have antici- 
pated a similar application by Field Marshall Wilson’s 
assassins). 

The Lord Chief Justice gave the decision of the Court 
that the matter complained of did not justify the granting 
of a Rule, and here that particular ‘“ non contempt ”’ 
ended. 

On the 1st November, 1921, Bottomley (through 
Mr. Cecil Whiteley, K.C., and Mr. G. W. H. Jones, 
M.P.), applied to a Divisional Court (Lord Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Sankey, and Mr. Justice Branson) for a Rule, 
calling upon Bigland to show cause why he should not 
be committed for contempt. It appeared that Bigland 
issued a circular: ‘‘ Horatio Bottomley v. Bigland. — 
S.0.S.— The Bigland Defence Fund.” 

The circular made reference to the fact that the bringing 
of light on Bottomley’s Bond Clubs had cost Bigland all 
his small savings, etc. Bigland then repeated certain 
paragraphs of his pamphlet in respect of which he was 
being charged at Bow Street, and asked for a little financial 
assistance. 

The Court granted the application. 

During all this time there were cases appearing in the 
Courts, both High Court and County Court, in which 
Bottomley was sued for the return of money invested in 
the Victory Bond Club. The cases, so far as they appeared 
in the public press, are set out in Appendix C, a scheduled 
analysis of the Bottomley litigation in chronological order. 

On the 7th February, 1922, Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, 
on behalf of Mr. Bigland, applied for a Rule calling upon 
the under-mentioned parties to show cause why they 
should not be committed for contempt of Court : Horatio 
Bottomley, M.P., Sunday Publications Ltd., and Odhams 
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Press, Ltd., by reason of the publication in the issue of 
‘“‘ The Sunday Illustrated ” dated 29th January, 1922, of 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Secret History of the Bigland 
Case,” written by Bottomley. In this article Bottomley 
stated : 


Well, the story is not yet complete. ‘There is to be another 
chapter to it — at the Shropshire Assizes in the middle of February, 
where Bigland stands committed for trial on a charge of having, 
during the by-election in the Wrekin Division, incited various 
persons to extort money from me by threats to publish, or offer 
to abstain from publishing, attacks upon my character. 


The Rule was obtained, and on the 14th February, 1922, 
the rule that was obtained by Bottomley against Bigland 
on the 1st November, 1921, in respect of the S. O. S. 
pamphlet asking for funds, and the rule that was obtained 
by Bigland against Bottomley for the article in “ The 
Sunday Illustrated,” 29th Jan., 1922, were heard by the 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Trevethin), Mr. Justice Swift, 
and Mr Justice Acton. Bottomley appeared in person. 
Mr. Cecil Whiteley and Mr. D. W. H. Jones, MP., 
appeared for ‘‘ Sunday Publications, Ltd.,’”’ and Mr. Bar- 
rington Ward, K.C., and Mr. E. F. Spence for Odhams 
Press Ltd. Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. I. G. Kelly for 
Mr. Bigland. 

After hearing arguments of Counsel and Bottomley, and 
reading an afhdavit of Mr. Bigland which had been filed 
in support of the Rule requiring explanations for the 
publication of the article in ‘‘ Sunday Illustrated,” the 
judges decided to give judgment the next morning. 

On the 15th February, 1922, the Lord Chief Justice 
delivered judgment, and the following fines were inflicted : 


Bottomley -2. .¢ sa: wae Gy & a Se He eS BL £100 
O PLCAS ses ek. ee ee a a BE £100 
Sunday Publications . . . . . 2. 1. 6 es we ew ae 
Biglaid: © 50 6.0 ie) ese Sn as le ee es, 10 


Each party had to pay his own costs. 
It is noticeable that “‘ The Times ”’ of the 15th February 
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published in its entirety the affidavit sworn by Bigland, 
in support of his application for a Rule against Bottomley 
in respect of matters arising out of ‘“ The Sunday Illustrat- 
ed” articles. This affidavit set out in detail many of 
the facts that had been elaborated in the plea of justifica- 
tion, which owing to the diplomacy of Bottomley’s advisers 
at the Central Criminal Court on the 23rd January, 1922, 
was not read in open Court when Bigland was acquitted 
of criminal libel. 


SECTION 25 


A weazel orice made shift to slink 

In, at a corn-loft, through a chink; 
But having amply stuffed his skin 

Could not get out, as he got in. 


— Pope. 


BALANCING 


On the 23rd January, Bigland faced an Old Bailey jury 
empannelled to try the issue—whether or not he had 
criminally libelled Horatio Bottomley. Lord Coleridge 
was the presiding judge. When the case was called on, 
Sir E. Marshall Hall, K.C. (with whom was Mr. Cecil 
Whiteley, K.C.), applied that the trial be adjourned until 
after the Receivers in the action Bate v. Bottomley had 
filed a report of their investigations into the Victory Bond 
Club accounts. (This meant that Bigland would have 
to appear at the Salop Assizes on the 13th February before 
the charge of criminal libel was gone into.) 

The application was resisted by Mr. Comyns Carr, and 
the judge said to Mr. Carr: ‘‘ You demand a trial; I do 
not think I can refuse that demand.” 

The jury was then sworn, and Bigland thereupon pleaded 
‘not guilty.” Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., immedi- 
ately rose and stated he proposed to offer no evidence. 
The plea of justification could not therefore be read to 
the jury, nor (through the press) by the general public. 
Upon the charge being withdrawn by Bottomley’s Counsel, 
the judge directed the jury to find a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
vioa tal The charge had crumpled up and Bigland was 

ree. 
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Bottomley was ordered to pay the costs of the trial. 
These costs — approaching {£1600 — have not been paid, 
and it was upon Mr. Bigland’s petition in bankruptcy 
that Bottomley was declared for the third time a “ bank- 
rupt.”’ 

Bottomley explained to the Press his reasons for allowing 
the case to drop. One of them was that a private indivi- 
dual is not allowed to conduct “in person ”’ a criminal 
prosecution, and he was, therefore, bound to accept his 
counsel’s advice to withdraw the prosecution. It was 
felt, he said, that without the Receivers’ report, the Court 
would get into a muddle over the figures which Bigland’s 
advisers were prepared to prove. These figures were 
extracted from the Victory Bond banking accounts, and 
were subsequently produced before the jury in the proceed- 
ings Rex v. Bottomley instituted by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. The indictment against Bigland at the 
Old Bailey was couched as follows :-— 


Reuben Bigland is charged with the following offence : 
STATEMENT OF OFFENCE : 

Libel. 
PARTICULARS OF OFFENCE : 

Reuben Bigland on the 23rd day of August 1921 in the County 
of London published a defamatory libel concerning Horatio Bot- 
tomley in the form of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Downfall of Horatio 
Bottomley, M.P.”’ which said pamphlet contained the following 
defamatory matters concerning the said Horatio Bottomley :— 

(1) His latest and greatest swindle (meaning thereby that Horatio 
Bottomley had for a long time committed the criminal offences of 
faudulent conversion and of obtaining money by false pretences 
and been guilty of frauds and acts of dishonesty) 

(2) How he had gulled poor subscribers to invest £1 notes in 
his great Victory War Bond Club (meaning thereby that Horatio 
Bottomley had committed the criminal offence of obtaining money 
by false pretences) 

(3) Horatio Bottomley became possessed of nearly one million 
pounds of the poorer people’s money with no trustee to co-operate 
and watch the interests of the widow and the demobilised soldier. 
Money is a great temptation to some people to have possession of 
but to Bottomley it is and always has been that possession is 99 
points. He knows the great art of spoofing and wriggling and his 
record shows that (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley had 
been guilty of the criminal offence of fraudulent conversion) 
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(4) The British Government has allowed one of the greatest 
crooks ever born of woman to issue as £1 shares nearly one million 
of these pieces of common blue paper, thus permitting this editor 
of a well known weekly paper to assume the right to hold this huge 
sum alone with no trustees, no auditors and a secretary only in name, 
with no one to say yea, or nay if he cares to draw {£10,000 to have 
a flutter at Ostend on his horse Mynesley or on the roulette table 
in the Casino (meaning thereby that Horatio'Bottomley had commit- 
ted the criminal offence of fraudulent conversion) 

(5) Robbing the working man and the widow of their hard earned 
savings (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley had committed 
the criminal offence of fraudulent conversion) 

(6) No man or woman who has invested savings in this ‘‘ Welsh- 
ers Club ’”? — (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley had been 
guilty of acts of fraud dishonesty in connection with the Victory 
Bond Club) 

(7) I will wager Horatio Bottomley a Thousand Pounds that his 
draws are faked and crooked (meaning thereby that Horatio Bot- 
tomley had committed the criminal offence of fraudulent conversion 
or been guilty of acts of fraud or dishonesty) 

(8) Can he use the power of a journal like ‘‘ John Bull ”’ to boost 
his good deeds, which are merely eye wash and cover to allow hi 
to steal, rob and plunder his fellow countrymen and women by 
the huge swindles of Sweepstakes, Victory Bond and Thrift Clubs, 
holding a pistol to the heads of the powers that be should he happen 
to know of early indiscretions 

(9) He spends the people’s money just how and when he chooses 
(meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley had committed the crimi- 
nal offence of fraudulent conversion) 

(10) Even in Farrow’s Bank was he a loser? No, he had 
sworn a declaration that he owed the Bank a huge sum previous 
to the door closing. Well, Farrow has four years penal servitude 
for being a ‘“‘ mug” (criminal negligence) not criminal intentions 
and no one but those in power know how much Bottomley had 
out of that four millions shortage in Farrows Bank (meaning thereby 
that Horatio Bottomley had acted with criminal intentions in ob- 
taining a large sum of money from the said Bank and ought to have 
been prosecuted in connection therewith) 

(11) Has there ever been an honest draw? Has Bottomley had 
the whole lot of the prizes ? (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley 
had been guilty of the criminal offence of fraudulent conversion 
and acts of fraud and dishonesty) 

(12) I have been threatened to be put out by some of his hired 
assassins (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley had committed 
the criminal offence of inciting persons to murder, maim or assault 
the said Bigland and other persons) 

(13) He can frame up cases and get people to swear false oaths 
and give false evidence against any man daring enough to speak 
the truth against him (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley 
had committed the criminal offences of counselling, procuring, 
suborning and inciting persons to commit perjury) 
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(14) Impeachment of Horatio Bottomley, England’s greatest 
crook (meaning thereby that Horatio Bottomley had been guilty 
of criminal offences involving fraud and dishonesty) 

(15) He is the greatest living humbug and hypocrite this country 
has ever known. 


In answer to the foregoing indictment, Bigland brought 
on subpcena to the Central Criminal Court seventy-eight 
witnesses, and filed a Plea of Justification containing the 
following fifty-seven specific allegations of fact :— 


PLEA, 


Reuben Bigland says that he is not guilty and for a further Plea 
he says that all the defamatory matters alleged in the Indictment 
are true. 

PARTICULARS. 
(In addition to those appearing 1n the Circular complained of, which 
the Defendant will claim to have read as a whole.) 

(r) Horatio Bottomley being a director of the Joint Stock Trust 
and Finance Corporation Limited was on or about April rath, 1905 
guilty of a misfeasance and breach of trust in relation to the said 
Company, by being party and privy to the transfer of 147,992 shares 
of the said Company as fully paid upon which nothing had in fact 
been paid, and as to 115,242 of such shares by receiving for his 
own benefit the proceeds of such shares whereby the Company 
was defrauded of the sum of £35,733. 

(2) Horatio Bottomley published fraudulent circulars dated 
April sth and 2oth, and May 22nd, 1906, inviting persons who 
had been investors in the Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation 
Limited, and the Selected Gold Mines of Australia Limited to 
subscribe to the Joint Stock Salvage Syndicate (unregistered) by 
falsely pretending that he had made arrangements to,acquire from 
the Liquidator of the said two Companies or from the Receiver for 
the Debenture holders of the last mentioned Company the greater 
part of the assets of the said two Companies, and that the offer 
which he then made to the said persons to subscribe at par for shares 
in the said unregistered syndicate was a unique opportunity of 
getting back if not the whole at any rate a portion of the capital 
which the said persons had invested in the said two companies, 
and by circulars dated 31st July and 8th August 1906 that the said 
Syndicate then was in control of the whole of the mining assets 
of the Joint Stock Trust group including all the properties of the 
Selected Gold Mines of Australia Limited, and that the same had 
been purchased at a great profit to the said Syndicate which was then 
actually working the mines for its own benefit, whereby the said 
Bottomley fraudulently obtained in cash and Bills about £11,500 
and shares taken by him as worth about £8,500. 

(3) Horatio Bottomley published fraudulent advertisements in 
** John Bull ” for July 28th, 1906 inviting readers of the said paper 
to subscribe to the John Bull Investment Trust and Agency (un- 
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registered) by falsely pretending that it was the object of the said 
‘Trust to ake investments on behalf of its subscribers, whereby 
the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained about £1,611. 

(4) Horatio Bottomley published fraudulent circulars dated 
January 1st and 26th, 1907, and a card undated, and an advertise- 
ment in ‘‘ John Bull” of January sth, 1907, inviting subscriptions 
for shares in the John Bull Investment Trust and Agency Limited 
{registered in Guernsey) by falsely pretending that it was the object 
of th esaid Company to make investments on behalf of its subscribers, 
and that the business of the said Company and/or of the John 
Bull Investment Trust and Agency (unregistered) and/or of the 
Joint Stock Salvage Syndicate (unregistered) had been highly 
successful, and that the same had earned legitimate profits sufficient 
to pay, and had paid between July and December 1906 dividends 
a 2f- per £ share, whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained 

59,733. 

(5) On or about August 12th 1907 Horatio Bottomley being the 
sole Director of the John Bull Investment Trust and Agency Limited 
published a false balance sheet in which it was falsely stated that 
the said Company had up to June 30th 1907 earned a profit of 
£19,417178.1d., that an independent Company had been successfully 
established for dealing with a section of the said Company’s mining 
interests, and that the said interest had been sold to the said indepen- 
dent Company, that its assets included shares at cost, mining and 
other interests and investments, including one quarter interest in 
‘¢ John Bull,’ of the total value of £91,771 18s. rod. and cash at 
Bankers and Bills receivable £26,226 12s. 9d. and that the said 
Company was then in a position to pay a Dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum upon its shares amounting to £4,911 5s. od. 

(6) Between January 1st and August 31st 1907 Horatio Bottomley 
being the sole Director of the said Company fraudulently paid the 
whole of the moneys received in respect of shares thereof into his 
own Banking accounts at the London Trading Bank and the Credit 
Lyonnais and converted the sum of at least £68,295 1os. 7d. moneys 
of the said Company including a cheque for £4,761 18s. 4d. on or 
about June 30th 1907, Bills for £18,095 4s. 8d. on or about the same 
date, Bills for £14,642 17s. od. on August 31st, 1907, and between 
July rst and August 31st 1907 cash amouting to £2,700, the property 
of the said Company. 

(7) On or about June 30th 1907, Horatio Bottomley being sole 
Director of the said Company fraudulently concurred in the making 
of a false entry in the Ledger and Journal of the said Company, 
being a credit to himself of £40,875 1s. 10d., balancing the amount 
then shown in the said ledger to be due from him to the said Com- 
pany. 

(8) Horatio Bottomley being sole director of the said Company 
fraudulently concurred in the making of false entries in the Ledger 
and Journal thereof being credits to himself in respect of amounts 
alleged to be due from John Bull Limited (registered in Guernsey) 
of £9,984 188s. rod. on March 28th 1907, £1,184 9s. od. on June 
30th 1907, and £16,745 9s. 9d. on September 30th 1908. 
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(9) On or about September 15th 1906 Horatio Bottomley being 
sole Director of John Bull Limited (registered in Guernsey) fraud- 
ulently caused the said Company to issue to him as fully paid without 
any consideration Debentures to the nominal value of £25,000. 

(10) Horatio Bottomley published a fraudulent advertisement in 
‘¢ John Bull ”’ of October 27th 1906, inviting readers of the said 
paper to purchase the said last mentioned debentures by falsely 
pretending that the said Debentures were the property of John 
Bull Limited (registered in Guernsey) and were being offered for 
sale on behalf of the said Company and that the said Company 
required the money to be paid for the said Debentures for working 
capital, whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained about 
£7,030. 

(11) In order to conceal the frauds alleged in paragraphs z to 10 
hereof inclusive, and in order that the books thereof might not be 
available for inspection in England, Horatio Bottomley procured 
in or about July 1909, one Sidney Bennett, alias Bangham, and one 
Alfred Locke Cox, to procure the winding up of the John Bull 
Investment Trust and Agency Limited and John Bull Limited in 
Guernsey. 

(12) In April 1909 Horatio Bottomley being a Director with 
one J. S. Ehas of John Bull Limited, registered in England and 
wishing to procure one C. E. Curtis to discount certain Bills for 
£25,000 drawn by the said Bottomley and accepted by one R. St. 
John Willans fraudulently induced the said Company to endorse 
the said Bills in which the said Company had no interest and for 
which it received no consideration, the whole of the proceeds of 
the said discounting amounting to £13,747 7s. 10d. being paid to 
the said Bottomley by the cheques of the said Company. On 
October 19th 1909 the said Curtis commenced an action again 
the said Bottomley, the said Willans and the said Company, to 
recover the sum of £25,019 6s. 1d. in respect of the said Bills. 
The said Bottomley caused an appearance to be entered on behalf 
of the said Company in the said action and allowed judgment to 
go against it by default, and fraudulently concealed the whole of 
the said proceedings from the said Company and its directors 
therein, other than himself. 

(13) In October 1911, Horatio Bottomley, on the eve of his 
Bankruptcy, fraudulently caused a prospectus to be advertised in 
‘¢ John Bull ”’ and the “ Daily Telegraph ” and circulars to be issued 
by the Northern Territories Syndicate Limited, on which the said 
Horatio Bottomley was substantially the only shareholder, inviting 
subscriptions for profit sharing Bonds in the New Northern Terri- 
tory Explorers Limited for the purpose alleged in the said Prospectus 
of exploring and developing the mineral resources of the Northern 
Territory of South Australia whereby he obtained sums amounting 
to at least £3,840, and fraudulently converted the same. 

(14) Between December 1912 and June 1913, Horatio Bottomley 
published fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘‘ John Bull ”’ 
and circulars inviting subscriptions and tickets to the John Bull 
Derby Sweep, 1913, by falsely pretending that the said Sweep was 
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owned or managed by a person whose real name was Patrick O’Brien, 
with an office in Geneva, Switzerland; that the said Patrick O’Brien 
was then worth £10,000 and had the said sum on deposit in a 
leading Joint Stock Bank; and that the said Bottomley had no 
interest in the said Sweepstake other than to see fair play by super- 
intending the draw thereof, whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently 
obtained large sums of money. 

(15) During January, February and March, 1914, Horatio Bot- 
tomley published fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘‘ John 
Bull ” and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the Patrick 
O’Brien Grand National Sweepstake 1914, by falsely pretending that 
the John Bull Derby Sweep 1913, and the Patrick O’Brien Grand 
National Sweepstake 1914, were owned or managed by a person whose 
real name was Patrick O’Brien with an office in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, that the said Bottomley had no interest in any of the said 
Sweepstakes other than to see fair play by superintending the draw 
thereof; that in connection with Patrick O’Brien Grand National 
Sweepstake 1914, the sum of £10,000 had been deposited by the 
said Patrick O’Brien with the London City and Midland Bank, 
Covent Garden, and that the said sum remained so on deposit until 
after the Sweepstake closed, whereby the s2id Bottomley fraudulently 
obtained large sums of money. 

(16) Between January and May 1914, Horatio Bottomley pub- 
lished fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘‘ John Bull ” 
and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the John Bull 
Derby Sweep 1914, by falsely pretending that the John Bull Derby 
Sweep 1913, and the Patrick O’Brien Grand National Sweepstake 
1914 had been owned or managed by a person whose real name 
was Patrick O’Brien with an office in Geneva, Switzerland; and 
that the said Bottomley had no interest in any of the said Sweep- 
stakes other than to see fair play by superintending the draw 
thereof; that in connection with the Patrick O’Brien Grand National 
Sweepstake 1914, the sum of £10,000 had been deposited by the 
said Patrick O’Brien with the London City and Midland Bank, 
Covent Garden, and that in connection with the said John Bull 
Derby Sweep 1914, the sum of £50,000 had been deposited with 
the same Bank by Messrs. Smallman and Terry, and not by or 
under the control of the said Bottomley as was in fact the case, 
and that in each case the said sums had remained so on deposit 
until after the said Sweepstakes closed; that the John Bull Derby 
Sweep 1913, and the Patrick O’Brien Grand National Sweepstake 
1914, had been honestly conducted, whereby the said Bottomley 
fraudulently obtained large sums of moncy. 

_ (17) Between February and June 1914, Horatio Bottomley pub- 
lished fraudulent advertisments and articles in ‘‘ John Bull” 
and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the Patrick 
O’Brien Omnibus or Combination Sweep by the same false pretences 
as last mentioned, and also by falsely pretending that the John 
Bul! Derby Sweep 1914, had been honestly conducted and in 
particular that the first and second prizes therein had been honestly 
drawn and the prize money honestly paid to the alleged winners 
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thereof and that it was the intention of the promoters to publish 
the result of the Draw for each race in “‘ John Bull ” with the names 
and addresses of the subscribers who had drawn each horse before 
each race was run, and that each subscriber obtained for the price 
of his ticket a chance in a fund of £10,000 in connection with the 
Royal Hunt Cup and the Stewards’ Cup 1914, and a free chance 
in a separate fund of £10,000 in connection with the St. Leger 1914, 
and that the said Patrick O’Brien had lodged the whole of the prize 
money in the hands of the said Bottomley, whereby the said Bottom- 
ley fraudulently obtained large sums of money. 

(18) Between September and December 1914, Horatio Bottomley 
published fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘“‘ John Bull ” 
and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the Patrick 
O’Brien Football Cup Sweep 1914, by false pretences similar to 
those in paragraph 16 hereof, and also by falsely pretending that 
there was a separate prize fund of £10,000 in respect of the said 
Sweepstakes, whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained 
large sums of money. 

(19) Between February and June 1915, Horatio bottomley pub- 
lished fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘“ John Bull” 
and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the John Bull 
Derby Sweep 1915, by false pretences similar to those in paragraph 
16 hereof, and also by falsely pretending that there then was a 
separate prize fund of £10,000 1n respect of the said Sweepstake, 
whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained large sums of 
money. 

(20) Between June and September 1915, Horatio Bottomle 
published fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘‘ John Bull ” 
and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the John Bull 
War Loan Club by false pretences similar to those in paragraph 
16 hereof whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained large 
sums of money. 

(21) Between January and April 1915, Horatio Bottomley pub- 
lished fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘“‘ John Bull ”’ 
and tickets and circulars inviting subscriptions to the Great £50,000 
Patriotic War Skill Competition by false pretences similar to those 
in paragraph 16 hereof and also by falsely pretending that there 
then was in connection with the said Competition a Patriotic Fund 
of £25,000 and a Prize Fund of £25,000 whereby the said Bottomley 
obtained large sums of money. 

(22) During 1918 Horatio Botttomley published fraudulent ad- 
vertisements and articles in ‘‘ John Bull ” and circulars and tickets 
inviting subscriptiois to the War Stock Combination by falsely 
pretending that subscribers thereto had absolute Government 
security for their money and that it was the intention of the said 
Bottomley to apply the said money in taking up a War Savings 
Certificate in the name of each subscriber and that it was his 
intention that Trustees should be elected by the said subscribers 
to hold the said certificates until redeemed by the Government, 
and that it was lawful for the said Trustees to raise the sum of 
£10,000 as a Prize Fund upon the security of the said certificates 
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and that it was lawful for the said Trustees to raise upon the 
security of the said Certificates a further sum of £12,500, which 
would be sufficient to pay to each subscriber interest at 3 per cent. 
per annum on his subscription until the said Certificates were 
redeemed by the Government; whereby the said Bottomley 
fraudulently obtained large sums of money. igre 

(23) Between August 1918 and March 1919 Horatio Bottomle 
published fraudulent advertisements and articles in *‘ John Bull * 
and circulars and tickets inviting subscriptions to the War Stock 
Combination Special Consolation Draw (and especially in a circular 
dated September 21st 1918) by falsely pretending that a Draw had 
taken place on or before the said date for Prizes in the War Stock 
Combination and that the said Draw hed been honestly conducted, 
and in particular that the first, second and third prizes therein had 
been honestly drawn and that the winners thereof were persons 
to whom Certificates bearing the numbers 80465, 6865 and 3966 
had been applied for and allotted in due course and that it was 
his intention to invest the whole of the said subscriptions in five 
year 5 per cent. National War Bonds, whereby the said Bottomley 
fraudulently obtained large sums of money. 

(24) Horatio Bottomley paid the said monies mentioned in paras. 
22 and 23 hereof or part thereof into the banking accounts under 
his control and in particular to the accounts of the Northern Terri- 
tories Syndicate Limited at the London City and Midland Bank, 
Covent Garden, and other banks; he did not invest any part of 
the subscriptions to the War Stock Combination in War Savings 
Certificates, and although he invested some part of the said sub- 
scriptions and/or of the subscriptions to the Consolation Draw in 
National War Bonds, the total of the said subscriptions greatly 
exceeded the amount which he so invested, and he fraudulently 
converted the balance. 

(25) Horatio Bottomley in September or October 1918, fraudu- 
lently converted National War Bonds to the value of £2,500, £1,500 
and £1,000 being the amount of the said first, second and third 
prizes in the War Stock Combination. 

(26) Horatio Bottomley on or about December 3rd 1918 fraudu- 
lently converted National War Bonds the property of the said 
subscribers to the value of about £11,000 by handing the same to 
the Official Receiver in Companies Winding-up in part payment 
of a debt due from himself to the said Official Receiver as Liquidator 
of the John Bull Investment Trust and Agency Limited. 

(27) Horatio Bottomley in May, June and July 1919, published 
fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘‘ John Bull’ and other 
newspapers and circulars and tickets inviting subscriptions to the 
Victory Bond Club by falsely pretending 

“ That there was such a Club. 

b) That the said alleged Club was in a position to issue shares. 

(c) That it was the intention of the said Bottomley that Trustees 

should be appointed for the said Club. 

(d) That it was his intention that auditors should be appointed. 

for the said Club. 
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(e) That it was his intention to make no charge for management 
of the said Club. 

(f) That it was his intention to invest every penny subscribed 
to the said Club in Victory Bonds without deduction of 
any kind. 

(g) ‘That it was impossible for any subscriber to fail to have his 
capital back intact. 

(h) That the said alleged shares would be transferable. 

(t) ‘That every member could be paid out any time in full on 
demand. 

That there was behind the said shares the security of the 
British Empire, 
whereby the said Bottomley frauduently obtained large sums of 
money. 

(28) In June and July 1919 Horatio Bottomley received as sub- 
scriptions to the Victory Bond Club large sums of money for the 
purpose of investment in Victory Bonds on behalf of the said Club 
without deduction of any kind whatever, but only invested in Victory 
Bonds the sum of £446,859 12s. 1d., which was much less than 
the sum so received by him, and fraudulently converted the balance. 

(29) The said monies or some cf them were paid into accounts 
at the London City and Midlands Bank, Covent Garden, in the 
names of Horatio Bottomley, the Victory Bond Club and the 
Northern Territories Syndicate Limited. 

30) Between July 1919 and March 1920 the said Bottomley 
drew out of the said accounts for his own purposes large sums of 
money and in particular about {£2,500 for the purposes of the 
Mining Commercial and General Trust, Limited, about £12,000 
for the purchase of a German Submarine and about £30,000 for 
expenses in connection with the St. Martin’s Theatre. 

(31) Between July 1919 and October 1921 Horatio Bottomley 
fraudulently and in breach of trust pledged the said Bonds of the 
nominal value of £500,000 or some of them at the London City 
and Midland Bank, Covent Garden and at the Credit Lyonnais, 
and at the National Provincial Bank, Piccadilly, and at the Union 
Parisienne, Paris. 

(32) In connection with the said Victory Bond Club there never 
was any draw or alternatively any draw in which all the subscribers 
had an equal chance for the Victory Bond Club, and the alleged 
winners in the said draw were not paid and in particular the holder 
of ticket No. 144110 was not paid. 

(33) Horatio Bottomley between September 1919 and February 
1920 published fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘‘ John 
Bull” and tickets and circulars, especially a circular dated Sep- 
tember, 1919 addressed to subscribers to the War Stock Combination 
inviting subscriptions for shares in the Victory Bond Club at 4/6 
per share, being the amount necessary to bring the value of their 
alleged shares in the said Combination up to the value of the alleged 
shares in the Club, and further large sums for additional alleged 
shares in the said Club at £1 each by the same false pretence as 
are set out in paragraph 27 hereof, and also by falsely pretending 
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that it was his intention to organise a second series of Victory Bonds 
and to invest the said monies on behalf of the subscribers in Victory 
Bonds, whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained large 
sums of money. 

(34) Horatio Bottomley between September 1919 and February 
1920 by means of the last mentioned advertisements, articles, 
circulars and tickets, fraudulently invited the subscribers to the 
War Stock Combination to surrender their alleged shares in the 
said Combination for which they paid 15/6 each, and the subscribers 
to the War Stock Consolation Drawing to surrender their alleged 
shares in the said Drawing for which they had paid £1 each, and 
all of the said persons to refrain from claiming the return of their 
said monies by all the false pretence last above mentioned, and also 
by falsely pretending that he was in a position to transfer from 
the said War Stock Combination and Consolation Drawing to the 
Victory Bond Club in respect of the said transfer of shares, assets 
of the full value of the said alleged shares ; whereby the said Bottom- 
ley fraudulently obtained the surrender of a large number of the 
said alleged shares and postponed the necessity for repaying the 
said moneys. 

(35) Horatio Bottomley never applied the said sums of 4/6 or 
any of them, or the said sums of £1 or any of them in paragraph 33 
hereof mentioned in the purchase of Victory Bonds, but fraudulently 
converted the same. 

(36) Between January and August 1920, Horatio Bottomley 
published fraudulent advertisements and articles in “‘ John Bull ” 
the ‘‘ National News ” and other newspapers, and tickets and cir- 
culars, inviting subscriptions to the Thrift Prize Bond Club by 
falsely pretending— 

(a) ‘That there was such a Club. 

(b) That the said alleged Club was in a position to issue shares. 

(c) That 1t was his intention to invest the whole amount sub- 
scribed to the said Club without deduction of any kind 
in French Premium Bonds. 

(dq) ‘That it was his intention to make no charge for management 
of the said Club and that the sum of 5 francs per 500 francs 
Bond was sufficient to cover all the out of pocket expenses 
of the said Club. 

(e) That the interest receivable upon £500,000 worth of the 
said Bonds would be sufficient to provide prizes to the 
value of £25,000 in English money every six months. 

({) That it was his intention to register the names and addresses 
of every member of the said Club. 

(g) That no subscriber to the said Club could possibly lose his 
money. 

(h) That pai he subscriber to the said Club was at liberty at any 
time on giving seven days’ notice to withdraw his sub- 
scription on the basis of the current market prices of the 
Premium Bonds represented thereby. 

whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained large sums of 
money. 
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(37) Between August 1920, and March 1921, Horatio Bottomley 
published fraudulently articles and advertisements in ‘“‘ John Bull,” 
‘¢ The National News ”’ and other newspapers, and tickets and cir- 
culars, particularly circulars dated August 19th and 28th, September 
1st and 24th, October 5th and November, 1920, inviting subscrip- 
tions to the Thrift Prize Bond Club by means of the false pretences 
last above mentioned and also by falsely pretending that it was 
lawful and possible, and that it was his intention that the said Club 
should hold on behalf of its members French Premium Bonds and 
should hold in France a draw for prizes to the amount of interest 
receivable from the French Governemnt in respect of the said 
Bonds and of any prizes which might be drawn by the said Club 
in respect of Bonds so held by them; whereby the said Bottomley 
fraudulently obtained large sums of money. 

(38) In December 1920 Horatio Bottomley issued a fraudulent 
circular inviting the subscribers to the Victory Bond Club to sur- 
render their alleged shares in the said Club and to refrain from 
claiming the return of their said monies by all the false pretences 
in the last two paragraphs hereof set out, and also by falsely pretend- 
ing that he had merged the said Victory Bond Club into the said 
Thrift Prize Bond Club, and that he then was in a position to transfer 
from the said Victory Bond Club to the said Thrift Prize Bond Club 
in respect of the said transfer of shares, assets of the full value of 
the said alleged shares; whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently 
obtained the surrender of a large number of the said alleged shares 
and postponed the necessity of repaying the said monies. 

(39) Between January and June 1921 Horatio Bottomley published 
fraudulent advertisements and articles in ‘“ John Bul!” and the 
‘‘ Nationa! News ”’ and other newspapers and circulars inviting 
subscribers to the Victory Bond Club and the Thrift Prize Bond 
Club to surrender their alleged shares in the said Clubs, and to 
refrain from claiming the return of their money, and to make up 
the face value of the said alleged shares to {£15 or multiples thereof 
by falsely pretending that he had between December 1920 and 
January 13th, 1921 endeavoured to compiete arrangments for a 
Draw in the Thrift Prize Bond Club, and that he then was in a 
position and intended to deliver to each of the said subscribers 
who might forward to him shares in the said Clubs or cash to the 
face value of £15, one fully paid Credit National Premium Bond 
of 500 francs, and that the value of the said Bond after making due 
allowance for all expenses of printing, postage and administration 
of the said Thrift Prize Bond Club was £16, and that no subscriber 
who accepted the offer contained in the said circulars ran any risk 
of losing his capital, and that in the case of subscribers to the Victory 
Bond Club ucceptance of the said offers secured them from any 
loss through depreciation in the market price of Victory Bonds; 
whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained large sums of 
money and the surrender of a large number of the said alleged 
shares, and postponed the necessity of repaying the said monies. 

(40) Horatio Bottomley between January and June, 1921, pub- 
lished a fraudulent circular inviting subscribers toj the Thrift 
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Prize Bond Club to surrender to him their alleged shares therein, 
and to make up the face value of the said Shares to £7 by paying 
the difference in cash, or to £7 10s. od. by paying the difference in 
monthly instalments in exchange for Belgian Premium Bonds of the 
face value of 250 francs each, by falsely pretending that the said 
Bonds were of the value of £7 and that he then was in a position 
and intended to deliver without delay to every subscriber who 
forwarded in cash or shares in the ‘Thrift Prize Bond Club the sum 
of £7 one of the said Belgian Premium Bonds, and to forward to 
every subscriber who adopted the said instalment plan without 
delay the number of such a Bond and to retain in his possession 
the Bond bearing the said number until the said instalments were 
completed, whereby the said Bottomley fraudulently obtained the 
surrender of large numbers of the said Shares and the payment of 
large sums in cash. 

(41) Horatio Bottomley between January and June, 1920, issued 
a fraudulent circular inviting subscriptions to the Victory Club 
£100,000 Derby Sweep, 1920, in which he falsely pretended that 
he then was in control of the sum of £100,000 in War Loans and 
Victory Bonds which were earmarked and available for the payment 
of prizes in the said Sweep, whereby he obtained very large sums 
of money. 

(42) On June 12th, 1920, Horatio Bottomley issued a fraudulent 
circular, in which he impliedly repeated all the false pretences 
enumerated in paragraphs 36 and 37 hereof and invited subscribers 
to the Victory Club Sweepstake to transfer their interest therein 
to the Thrift Prize Bond Club, crediting them with half only of 
the sums which they had subscribed to the said Sweepstake and 
inviting them to subscribe to the Thrift Prize Bond Club similar 
amounts to those which they had already paid in the said Sweep- 
stake, whereby he fraudulenty obtained large sums of money and 
avoided the necessity of refunding the subscriptions to the said 
Sweepstake. 

(43) Horatio Bottomley between March and July, 1918, with 
intent to deceive the High Court of Justice and the public, induced 
the Defendant to procure one John Greaney to publish a libel 
upon the said Bottomley under the name of ‘‘ Horatio Bottomley 
Exposed, ’’ and so to conduct his Defence to an Action which the 
said Bottomley would and subsequently did bring against him, and 
which was tried before Mr. Justice Darling on July 11th, 1918, 
that the said Bottomley should have an opportunity of appearing 
to clear his character, in consideration of which the said Bottomley 
paid the whole of the costs of the defence of the said Greaney 
and the sum of £50 to the said Greaney in addition. 

(44) On February 3rd, 1911, Horatio Bottomley and John Bull 
Limited commenced an Action for Libel against the Proprietors, 
Printers, Publishers, and Editor of a paper known as ‘‘ Modern 
Man,” in which the Defendants pleaded justification of the allega- 
tions complained of. Before commencing the said Action the 
Plaintiffs thereto unsuccessfully attempted to obtain an Order of 
the Court for leave to institute Criminal Proceedings in respect 
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of the said Libels, in which Proceedings no Discovery could have 
been obtained against the Plaintiffs. In the said Civil Action the 
said Bottomley swore on behalf of both Plaintiffs in an Affidavit 
of Documents dated July sth, 1911, that a quantity of letters and 
correspondence relevant to the said Action had been lost or acci- 
dentally destroyed. On October 19th, 1911, the Plaintiffs were 
ordered to account on oath for certain further specific documents, 
with which they did not comply, and on March 4th, 1912, they 
discontinued the said Action. 

(45) On November 18th 1916 one Alfred Walter Barrett com- 
menced an Action against John Bull Limited claiming a reward 
of £1,000 offered in “‘ John Bull ” to any person who could prove 
that any prize in their ‘‘ Bullets ‘’’ Competition had been impioperly 
or unfairly awarded. For the purposes of the said Action the said 
Barrett had obtained Statutory Declarations by certain persons 
named Duos, Douglas, and Gordon. The said Action came on 
for trial on or about April 25th, 1917, when the said Witnesses failed 
to appear, and the case was adjourned to enable them to be served 
with subpenas. Horatio Bottomley shortly before the said date, 
with the aid of one J. S. Elias, procured the Defendant to bribe 
the said Duos with the sum of £200 not to attend the said trial 
and to sign a document prepared by the said Elias. On June 4th, 
1917, the said Elias with the knowledge and consent of the said 
Bottomley, settled the said Action and a similar action by one 
Miss McCarty against John Bull Limited, by paying to the said 
Barrett or his Solicitor the sum of £725. 

(46) On November 2nd, 1921, the said J. S. Elias, at the insti- 
gation of the said Bottomley, committed wilful and corrupt perjury 
by falsely swearing that the said Action of Barrett v. ‘‘ John Bull ” 
was not settled and that neither the said Elias nor any person on 
behalf of ‘‘ John Bull ”’ had paid the said Barrett any money what- 
ever in respect thereof. 

(47) During 1915 and the early part of 1916 one William Lotinga, 
now deceased, in numerous circulars and particularly in circulars 
dated March and November 17th, 1915, accused Horatio Bottomley 
and ‘‘ John Bull ”’ of numerous offences and particularly of all the 
matters referred to in paragraphs 1 to 21 hereof, and during the 
same period the said Bottomley and ‘‘ John Bull ”’ made accusations 
of fraud against the said Lotinga. In about January, 1916, Horatio 
Bottomley in ‘‘ John Bull ”’ offered a reward of £50 for the name 
of the printer of the said circulars, with the alleged view of taking 
proceedings against him for libel. In February, 1916, the said 
Lotinga sued John Bull Limited, for the said £50 on the ground 
that he was the printer thereof, and John Bull Limited paid the 
said sum into Court, but no proceedings for libel were taken by 
the said Bottomley against the said Lotinga. On November 3oth, 
1915, a writ was issued against the said Bottomley, Patrick O’Brien, 
and John Henry Bennett, for damages for false and fraudulent re- 
presentation and for conspiracy at the suite of R. F. Robertson and 
others, subscribers to the Sweepstakes referred to in paragraphs 14 
to 21 hereof. In or about March an Order was made in the said 
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Action that Horatio Bottomley and John Henry Bennett should 
answer interrogatories, which Order was never complied with. On 
or about April 14th, 1916, the said Bottomley purchased for about 
£4,000 the whole of the Shareholding of the said Lotinga in John 
Bull Limited, and signed on behalf of John Bull Limited and on 
his own behalf an apology for the said attacks upon the said Lotinga 
in ‘* John Bull,” and the said Lotinga signed an apology for having 
made charges against the said Bottomley and his private life, but 
no apology for the allegations above mentioned. 

(48) On December 7th, 1911, a Receiving Order was made 
against Horatio Bottomley in Bankruptcy, and in his amended 
Statement of Affairs the said Bottomley valued his assets at £128,661 
1s. 4d., showing a surplus of £460 &s. 6d. over his liabilities. On 
December 3rd, 1918, the said Bankruptcy was annulled, and mean- 
while no Dividend whatever had been paid by the Trustee therein, 
but the said annulment was obtained on the sworn statement of 
the Bankrupt contained in an Affidavit sworn on November zoth, 
1918, and in viva voce evidence given between the said date and 
December 3rd, 1918, that the whole of the debts proved and prov- 
able in the said Bankruptcy had been paid in full and that no part 
of the same had been paid with money borrowed and then owing 
by the said Bottomley. The said statements were false in that 
none of the debts alleged by the said Bottomley to have been 
transferred to the Northern Territories Syndicate, Limited, and 
the Mining, Commercial and General Trust, Limited, had been 
paid in full by the said Companies to the original creditors or by 
the said Bottomley to the said Companies, and that as appears 
from an Affidavit sworn by the said Bottomley on May 4th, 1920, 
at least £25,000 of the sums paid by the said Bottomley in respect 
of the debts of the said Bankruptcy, had been borrowed by him 
and a large part thereof was still owing on May 4th, 1920. 

(49) Since applying for the Warrant in these Proceedings on 
September 29th, 1921, Horatio Bottomley by his Agent, one E. T. 
Hooley, has offered to the Defendant’s son, Walter Bigland, on behalf 
of the Defendant, the sum of £10,000 on October 6th, and to the 
Defendant himself on October 28th, by the same Agent, the sum 
of £20,000, and on October roth by his Agent, one H. J. Houston, 
the sum of £10,000, and on October 1oth by his Agent, one J. S. 
Elias, an unnamed sum, in order to induce the Defendant either 
to abscond and not appear to the said proceedings or to plead 
guilty, withdraw the charges contained in the circular complained 
of, and put to the said Bottomley in the witness box at Bow Street 
Police Court certain questions written out for the purpose in the 
hand writing of the said Bottomley; and by his Agent, the said 
Houston, on October roth threatened the Defendant that if he did 
not carry out the said suggestions he would be charged with the 
more serious offence of blackmail. 

(50) On May 4th, 1920, Horatio Bottomley swore in an Affidavit 
in the Companies Winding Up Court, in the matter of the Joint 
Stock Trust and Finance Corporation Limited, that he then was 
owing to Farrow’s Bank Limited the sum of £5,000, secured by 
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a charge on his earnings. For many years past the said Bottomley 
had been borrowing money from Farrow’s Bank Limited, amounting 
in all to very large sums, and at the date of the liquidation thereof 
a large sum was due from the said Bottomley to the said Bank, 
and a large sum had been written off the account of the said Bottom- 
ley in respect of publicity. For many years previously the said 
Bank had advertised regularly in ‘‘ John Bull, ” ‘‘ Mrs. Bull, ”’ and 
the ‘‘ City John Bull, ’’ in respect of which the said Bottomley, 
John Bul] Limited, and Mrs. Bull Limited, had received from the 
said Bank large sums of money, and the said Bottomley had caused 
to be inserted in the said papers puffs of the said Bank. 

(51) Horatio Bottomley, between 1915 and.1918, made a practice 
of delivering Patriotic Speeches at Public Halls, Theatres, and Music 
Halls, at all of which a charge was made for admission, and out 
of which the said Bottomley himself received various large sums 
of money. It was also his practice in the said speeches to inform 
the audience that he was receiving no payment for his services; in 
fact he received in all in respect of the said speeches about £27,000. 
In particular, during the week which included February 19th, 1917, 
Horatio Bottomley delivered such a speech at the Surrey Theatre, 
Blackfriars Road, every night and at one matinee, and on each 
occasion assured the audience that he was receiving no payment, 
whereas in fact he received the sum of £243 15s. od., in addition 
to £23 13s. 8d. for advertissng; and further, on a Sunday evening 
in 1917, Horatio Bottomley delivered such a speech at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, for which he was paid the sum of £84, 
in addition to a payment for advertising, and he then informed the 
audience that he was not paid. 

(52) Horatio Bottomley, in the early part of 1915, made Patriotic 
Speeches at Meetings of Shipyard Workers on the Clyde, and in 
connection therewith obtained from the Managements of the Ailsa 
Shipbuilding Company Limited, Charles Connell & Company 
Limited, Barclay Curle & Company Limited, Fergusson Bothers 
(Port Glasgow Limited), Murdoch & Murray Limited, D. & W. 
Henderson & Company Limited, and Alex. Stevens & Son Limited, 
lists of their workmen, for the alleged purpose of posting to them 
printed copies of the said and other Patriotic Speeches of the said 
Bottomley. No such copies were received by the said workmen, 
but in lieu thereof large numbers of circulars and tickets relating 
to the ‘‘ John Bull’ Derby Sweep, 1915, were distributed among 
the said workmen by the said Bottomley through the post. 

(53) Since the circular herein complained of has been in cir- 
culation the Defendant has received threats of personal violance 
from one Edward Guerin, an ex-convict, with a long record of 
violent crime, who is in the employment of or closely associated 
with Horatio Bottomley and John Bull Limited. Other persons 
of dangerous and violent character who are employed by or closely 
associated with the said Bottomley and of whom the Defendant 
goes in fear are a gang of racecourse ruffians known as the ‘* London 
Gang,” under the leadership of one Darby Sabani. 

(54) On February 26th, 1912, Horatio Bottomley was fined £100 
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by the Court of King’s Bench for contempt of Court, the contempt 
proved being that he had endeavoured to prevent the Prudential 
Assurance Company Limited from opposing a proposed scheme 
of arrangement in connection with his affairs and from examining 
him in his Bankruptcy with regard to his conduct, dealings, and 
affairs by means of threats to attack the said Company in ‘‘ John 
Bull’ and to expose certain alleged damaging correspondence 
between the Chairman of the said Company and some person 
unnamed. 

(55) In issues of ‘“‘ John Bull” during 1906 and, especially on 
July 21st, attacks were made upon the firm of Cunliffe, Russell 
& Co., Vendors of French Premium Bonds. From October 31st, 
1908, to April 10th, 1910, the said firm advertised in ‘‘ John Bull ”’ 
and no further attacks upon them were made. ‘The said firm 
ane 1920 were closely associated with the Thrift Prize Bond 

ub. 

(56) In the issues of ‘* John Bull’ during the months of December, 
1912, and January and February, 1913, Horatio Bottomley threaten- 
ed a person whom he described as a well-known Member of Parlia- 
ment of great wealth and, as the ‘‘ Hooded M.P.,” in connection 
with the alleged depraved and vicious habits of the said person 
with regard to certain young men. Ultimately the name was 
never disclosed in ‘‘ John Bull.” 

(57) The Defendant will also rely upon the questions and answers 
in the public examination of the said Bottomley in January and 
February, 1912, and in the proceedings for contempt of Court 
against the said Bottomley in February, rg12. 

And Reuben Bigland says that it was for the public benefit that 
the defamatory matters charged in the said Indictment should be 
published by reason of the fact that Horatio Bottomley was at the 
time of the publication thereof a Member of the Commons House 
of Parliament and Editor of “ John Bull,” a newspaper with a large 
circulation, and that very large numbers of poor persons were 
subscribers to the War Stock Combination, the Victory Bond Club, 
and the Thrift Prize Bond Club. 


On the 18th February, 1922, Bigland stood his trial 
before Mr. Justice Darling at the Salop Assizes held at 
Shrewsbury. The charges were :— 


1st Charge. In the month of November, 1920, at Wellington, 
inciting John Harrison otherwise known under the name of Perkins, 
with intent to extort money from Horatio Bottomley, to directly 
and indirectly threaten and to conspire with him the said Reuben 
Bigland with the like intent, to directly and indirectly threaten to 
publish certain matters and things touching the said Horatio 
Bottomley. 

2nd Charge. In the month of November, 1920, at Wellington 
inciting George Edward Swinfield-Wells to commit a like offence. 
_ 3rd Charge. In the month of November, 1920, at Wellington, 
inciting Thomas Burke Phillips to commit a like offence. 
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Mr. Cecil Whiteley, K.C., and Mr. R. A. Powell appeared 
for Bottomley. Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr and Mr. F. T. 
Vachell appeared for Mr. Bigland. 

The three persons named in the charges gave evidence 
against Bigland. Bottomley, however, did not give 
evidence. 

At the end of the first day Mr. Comyns Carr made his 
opening speech for the defence, and he informed the Court 
when it rose at five in the afternoon that Mr. Bigland would 
go into the box the next day. 

On the next day (19th February), Mr Bigland gave 
evidence, entirely and categorically denying the charges 
of inciting; and in support of his traverse Bigland stated : 


(a) That prior to 1918 he had been mixed up in various financial 
and other transactions with Bottomley, to whom he had lent 
considerable sums of money. 

(6) In 1918, a settlement was made between them, part of the 
consideration being that he should receive the third prize 
in the War Stock Combination draw to take place in Sep- 
tember, 1918, value £1,000. This was to be taken in 
settlement of his claims against Bottomley for money lent 
and ‘‘ services rendered.’ The services rendered consisted 


) 

(c) The introduction of a man named Greaney to Bottomley as a 
friendly defendant in a libel action which was to be ‘‘framed 
up.” Greaney was to publish a pamphlet making alle- 
gations against Bottomley, so that Bottomley could obtain 
damages and publicity. 

(dq) The spiriting away of a man named Duos who was one of 
the principal witnesses who could give evidence in support 
of an action brought by one Barratt in 1917 against ‘‘ John 
Bull” claiming a reward of £1,000 if it were proved that 
the ‘‘ Bullet’ competitions in ‘‘ John Bull”? were not run 
straight. 


Bottomley in March, 1917, directed Bigland to go to Mr. J. S. 
Elias the managing director of ‘‘John Bull ’’ and obtain £200 in 
cash. Bigland saw Elias, obtained and paid this money as a bribe 
to Duos, who signed a document withdrawing allegations and then 
went with Bigland to Birmingham and kept out of the way when the 
case was tried in April, 1917, before Mr, Justice Darling and a 
special jury. Mr Justice Darling at the hearing on 17th April, 
1917 made certain criticisms upon the absence of these witnesses 
and adjourned the trial for their attendance. Ultimately the case 
was settled out of Court, as appeared from the following entry in a 
certain diary : ‘‘4th June, 1917. Attended at Mr. Penry Oliver’s 
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Chambers with Barratt and George Reginald Bell when six declara- 
tions handed over and cash received for £725 and undertaking 
signed by Elias to be exchanged for one signed by Bottomley 
given to-day and letter signed by me and Barratt and settlement 
made of all debts between him and John Bull Ltd. etc. etc. 


The Salop jury, after an absence of three minutes, 
returned a verdict of “ not guilty,” and Bigland for the 
second time established the truth of the allegations in 
his pamphlet ‘‘ The Downfall of Horatio Bottomley.” 


SECTION 26 


Until, with subtle Cobweb-cheats, 

They’re catched in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they stir, the more they’re tangled. 


— Hudibras. 


RETRIBUTIVE 


Feb. 1922. On the 2oth February, the day after the 

second Bigland trial, at Shrewsbury, there 
appeared in ‘‘ The Times ”’ newspaper an article which 
concluded with the sentence — ‘ The result of the trial 
has made it increasingly desirable that Mr. Bottomley 
should delay no longer a thorough vindication of his 
reputation.”” On the same day Mr. Bottomley addressed 
a letter to the Director of Public Prosecutions in which 
he stated :— 


As a public man, and a member of His Majesty s Parliament, 
he invited the Director of Public Prosecutions to send round a 
responsible representative to whom he could make a detailed 
statement, and offered to produce every available document in 
his possession relating to the Victory Bond Club. 


Sir Archibald Bodkin, the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, whose professional career at the Bar was notable for 
its scrupulous and precise care, applied on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1922, for a summons (a warrant with its immediate 
arrest was not requisite or necessary). The collation of 
the evidence was under the control of Mr. L. N. Vincent 
Evans, the careful Treasury official in the office of the 
Director; and the assembling of witnesses, and above all 
the tracing of certain bank notes, which had issued out 
of and had been returned to the Bank of England, was 
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sedulously and ably conducted by Chief Inspector Mercer, 
Inspector Prothero, and Sergeants Allum, Lynch, and 
Stoneham, of the Criminal Investigation Department of 
New Scotland Yard. 

The summons preliminarily charged Bottomley with 
fraudulently converting £5,000 — part of the proceeds 
of the Victory Bond Club subscriptions. 

On the 3rd March, 1922, at Gatwick, Bottomley won 
his last hurdle race — the Ewell Hurdle Handicap Race 
for {200 — with his horse Nareesh. ‘This horse was sold 
by Hare, the trainer, on July 24th, 1922, for 650 gui- 
neas. 

The summons was returnable at Bow Street on the 
8th March, 1922 (the figure ‘8’ again proving to be 
Bottomley’s evil number). On the case being called, 
Bottomley applied for an adjournment, alleging that by 
the terms of an order of Mr. Justice Sargent, in the 
Chancery Court, he had to render an account of his dealings 
with the Victory Bond Funds by the morning of the 
next day. The Magistrate, the late Mr. Chester Jones 
(this was the last day he was destined to sit at Bow Street), 
suggested that the application for adjournment should be 
postponed till the end of the day’s proceedings. 

After the case had been opened by Mr. Travers Hum- 
phreys, on behalf of the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
the Magistrate gave Bottomley the opportunity of again 
discussing the question of adjournment. Bottomley 
replied that he wished the case to go on from day to day, as 
the mischief had been done. The case was accordingly 
adjourned until 16th March, and was heard by Mr. Graham 
Campbell on that day and on the 22nd and 23rd of March, 
also on the 6th, 7th, 25th and 26th April, and on the 
29th April (exactly one month before the verdict of the 
Old Bailey jury). Bottomley was committed for trial 
at the Old Bailey. 

On that Saturday afternoon, 29th April, Bottomley read 
a statement which he had caused to be printed and handed 
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round to the Press, to the Magistrate, and the counsel 
for the prosecution. This enabled it to appear in the 
evening papers without the delay of transcription. He 
wound up his address to the Magistrate by stating that 
He had at his own cost travelled the country night and day as the 
King’s Chief Recruiting Agent; he challenged the prosecution 

to scour the country from East to West, from North to South, and 


the prosecution would never empannel a jury which would say 
that he (Bottomley) was guilty. 


The magistrate required {10,000 bail — Bottomley 
£5,000, and two separate sureties of {2,500 each. (The 
sureties were Mr. Louis Schaverien and Mr. Thos. Henry 
Dey, who now happens to be one of Committee of Inspec- 
tion in Bottomley’s third bankruptcy.) On the 16th May, 
1922, the Central Criminal Court Grand Jury found a 
True Bill against Bottomley, and on the 17th May the Di- 
rector of Prosecutions applied to Mr. Justice Salter to fix 
the date of the trial. 

Bottomley appeared and stated that he desired to be 
tried at once. Accordingly Mr. Justice Salter fixed 
Thursday, the 18th May —— the next day — upon which 
the trial should commence. On _ that day Bottomley 
appeared in person. Mr. ‘Travers Humphreys, Mr. H. D. 
Roome, and Mr. Vernon Gattie, appeared to prosecute 
Bottomley upon an indictment containing, amongst other 
charges, the following : 

(1) In the year 1918, being entrusted with certain property, 
namely, fully paid scrip of National War Bonds § per cent, of the 
value of £10,000, and 15 National War Bonds 5 per cent, of the value 
together of £7,500, in order that he might retain the same in safe cus- 
tody, and having received the said property for and on account of the 
subscribers to and members of the War Stock Combination, did 
unlawfully and fraudulently convert the said property to his own 
use and benefit. 

(2) On the 30th September, 1919, being entrusted with certain 
property, namely Allotment letter number 00538 for 4 per cent. 
Victory Bonds to the value of £100,000, in order that he might retain 
the same in safe custody and having received the said property 
for and on account of the subscribers to and members of the Victory 


Bond Club and the War Stock Combination, did unlawfully and 
fraudulently convert the said property to his own use and benefit. 
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(3) Between August 11th, 1919, and the 31st December, 1919, 
being entrusted with certain property, namely, banker’s drafts 
and divers valuable securities and large sums of money, in order 
that he might apply the said property for the purpose of the sub- 
scribers to and members of the Vicotry Bond Club and the War 
Stock Combination, and having received the said property for and 
on account of the said members and subscribers, did unlawfully 
fraudulently convert to his own use and benefit a banker’s draft 
for the sum of £20,000; the sum of £1,900; the sum of £5,000; 
a banker’s draft for the amount of £5,000; the sum of £3,200; the 
sum of £2,000; the sum of £400, and the sum of £300, being part 
of the said property. 

(4) Between January 1st, 1920, and the 24th February, 1920, 
being entrusted with certain properties, namely, bankers’ drafts 
and divers valuable securities and large sums of money, in order 
that he might apply the said property for the purpose of the 
subscribers to and members of the Victory Bond Club, the War 
Stock Combination, and the Thrift Prize Bond Club, and having 
received the said property for and on account of the said sub- 
scribers and members, did unlawfully fraudulently convert to his 
own use and benefit a banker’s draft for the payment of £3,139 7 6; 
the sum of £1,500; the sum of £3,500; the sum of £2,000; the sum 
of £250; a banker’s draft for the payment of £8,184 7 6; a banker’s 
draft for the payment of £2,500; a banker’s draft for the payment 
of £1,500; the sum of £8961 10 9; two bankers’ drafts each for 
the payment of £1,000, part of the said property. 

(5) Between April 1st, 1920, and the 8th June, 1920, being 
entrusted with valuable securities and large sums of money, in order 
that he might apply the said property for the purposes of the sub- 
scribers to and members of the Victory Bond Club, the War Stock 
Combination, the Thrift Prize Bond Club, the Victory Club, and 
the Victory Club Sweepstakes 1920, and having received the said 
property for and on account of the said subscribers and members, 
did unlawfully fraudulently convert to his own use and benefit 
the sum of £1,650, the sum of £3,500, the sum of £1,610 12 6, a 
banker’s draft for the payment of £1,000, and the sum of £1,800, 
part of the said property. 


Bottomley defended himself in person. The trial is 
so recent, and newspaper reports of the same were so full, 
that it is unnecessary for the purpose of this narration to 
recapitulate the details. Suffice to say, the trial proceeded 
on the 18th, 19th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th, and 29th May, 
1922 (eight days—the figure eight again). Mr. Bottomley 
gave evidence and was cross-examined on the 25th and 
26th May, in the course of which he had to make two 
admissions which were potent factors in obtaining a 
conviction. 
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The first admission was this :— Bottomley, during the 
course of his evidence before the Old Bailey jury, had 
sworn that he was in good financial position in 1919. 
He said his income then was £25,000 per year, and in the 
middle of 1920 it was £40,000. ‘To rebut this assertion 
of fact, he was confronted with an affidavit sworn by him 
on the 4th May, 1920, in support of his offer to compromise 
Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady’s misfeasance judgment. In 
this affidavit, which was. read and commented upon, he 
stated, inter alia: 


Since then (3rd December, 1918) I have been in constant touch 
wtih the Official Receiver, to whom I have fully explained my 
position, and in the end I arranged with him, that if I could provide 
the sum of £10,000, he would submit to the Court my proposal 
that this sum should be accepted in satisfaction of the judgment. 

With considerable difficulty I personally arranged to provide 
the sum of £2,500, and have since obtained from certain business 
friends a further £7,500 on the understanding that if the compromise 
is not sanctioned it shal] be returned. 

The above is the very best I can do. Although I earn a con- 
siderable income from my journalistic work, I was compelled to 
mortgage it to a large extent in order to raise the necessary sum to 
enable me to secure the annulment of my bankruptcy, and it will 
be several years before I am free from this obligation. On the 
other hand if this claim is compromised as now proposed I shall 
be able gradually to clear off my other liabilities out of my income. 

The following is a list of my present liabilities : 


Secured. 


(1) Prudential Trust Company (of Canada) Ltd £40,000 against 
25,000 ordinary shares in John Bull Ltd. 

(2) John Bull Ltd & Mrs Bull Ltd £25,000 Charges on my com- 
mission on profits of these Companies. 

(3) Farrows Bank £5,000 secured by a charge on my earnings. 


Unsecured. 


A. L. Collins as nominee of certain friends for an advance of 
£25,000 made at the time of the annulment of my bankruptcy 
and repayable out of my income by annua! instalments of 
£5,000 with 7 % interest. 

; Cohn my son-in-law £6,600 advanced to assist me in 
paying off the mortgage on the Dicker estate at the time of the 
annulment of my bankruptcy, and repayable out of my earnings 
by two monthly instalments. 

L. Schaverien, money lent £4,000. 
G. L. Turner, £3,000. 
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As regards free assets, I possess a certain quantity of thorough- 
bred stock, which I estimate to be worth £5,000, together with 
the equity of redemption of the John Bull Ltd. shares at present 
charged to the Prudential Trust (of Canada) Ltd., together with 
certain furniture not included in my daughter’s marriage settle- 
ment, valued at £1,000. 

My income consists of £400 salary as Member of Parliament 
less tax. Ten per cent on the profits of John Bull Ltd. amounting 
approximately to {10,000 per annum less tax, £2,000. Salary 
and earnings as general journalist about £3,500, or a total of say 
£11,000 But such income is subject to the repayment of 
£5,000 and interest to Mr. Collins, £3,600 to Mr. J. D. Cohn, and 
£3,000 to Farrows Bank. 

The Official receiver has called my attention to a circular recently 
issued to the shareholders of John Bull Ltd. in connection with 
the proposed amalgamation of that Company with the firm of 
Odhams Ltd. 

In such circular it is stated that the sum of £100,000 is to be 
placed in the hands of trustees, out of which I am to make various 
payments, and that any balance remaining over after such payments 
have been made is to come to me. 

The facts in regard to this £100,000, all which of are embodied 
in the formal documents, are as follows :— 

I have to pay £20,000 to a Mr. Drughorn in respect of a 
debenture held by him in the ‘‘ National News, ”’ £6,000 to 
certain retiring directors of Odhams Ltd. in the respect of 
loss of office, £2,000 to retiring members of ‘‘ John Bull 
Shareholders’ Committee ”’ in respect of loss of office, £12,000 
underwriting commission in respect of an issue of £200,000 
in connection with the new Company (Odhams Press Ltd.), 
{25,000 in respect of my present indebtedness to John Bull 
Ltd, and Mrs. Bull Ltd., and £30,000 to Colonel Grant Morden, 
M.P., in repayment of various sums provided by him in 
connection with schemes of amalgamation. 


The second admission was—that he had made money 
out of his war lectures, despite the patriotic flourish of 
his evidence-in-chief. He was confronted with a letter 
signed by himself, which he admitted having written on 
the 27th September, 1915, to the directors of Farrows 
Bank, requesting a loan upon the security of the proceeds 
of his war lectures, in which he stated : 

You may be aware that for sometime past I have been delivering 
special addresses on the War (quite apart from ordinary recruiting 
meetings) in various parts of the Country — devoting, as a rule, 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays — and in some special 


cases Sundays — to this work. The meetings are arranged 
through an agent who in most instances again fixes contracts with 
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the proprietors of big provincial theatres, pavilions, and halls, 
under which a large percentage of the receipts are (sic) paid to me 
—as is done with Hilaire Belloc, Col. Maude, and other leading 
war lecturers. My meetings, however, are much more largely 
attended than those of any one else, and my agents’ books will 
show you that my average receipts for some months past have been 
between £300 and £400 per week and that has been whilst we 
have been doing relatively small ‘‘ season’’ places. Where we 
have attended large industrial centres I have usually received as 
much as £200 in respect of one day’s work, and after the end of the 
present month we have a long series of such towns booked, and 
in some cases there are guarantees of as much as £200 for one town. 


On Friday, 26th May, Bottomley made the final speech 
for his defence. In that speech he quoted Shakespeare— 
‘My honour and my life are one. Take honour from 
me, and my life is done.” Perhaps he remembered that 
this very phrase had been used by a Mr. Chatterton on 
the 1st June, 1898, at a meeting of the West Australia 
Market Trust, when he informed the shareholders that, 
as legal adviser of their committee, he could say in the most 
emphatic language that there was no foundation in the 
allegations against Mr. Bottomley, and stated that Mr. Bot- 
tomley must feel and was justified to say ‘“‘ My honour is 
my life, both grow in one. ‘Take honour from me, and 
my life is done.”’ (There is a variation in the Shake- 
spearean phraseology (Richard II.), but whether through 
transcriptive or misquotive error must be decided by each 
one for himself.) 

Bottomley’s speech was a long one, but the following 
extracts shew his methods of approach to the jury, and the 
salient items of his defence : 

BoTrom ey : ...If I show you that the whole of the capital of this club, 
or substantially the whole of it.... has been repaid to the members, 
how can the learned Counsel dare to get up and continue his case? 
£218,000 fraudulently converted by me — there must be a shortage 
of at least £218,000, there must be £218,000 worth of certificates 
outstanding somewhere or else retained improperly by the Club. 
Why did I want to convert money fraudulently? Did you notice 
this remarkable thing; nothing more remarkable has ever happened 
in @ criminal prosecution; I said in the autumn of 1919 I had 
£60,000 in cash in my safe, and in opening the case I said when 


cross-examined and challenged I could prove it and show where 
it came from. Not one question has been put to me on that, 
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therefore my Lord will not contradict me when I say it, you have 
to believe that. I have sworn it; I have not been cross-examined 
upon itand I told you in the box that whilst I was realising some 
stock through Mr. Cohen I was using that money for the purpose of 
the club, It is true that by May of 1920 things became a little 
tight — not very, but a little — I had had to use the bulk of this 
money (and an affidavit was put in) when I was endeavouring to 
make the best bargain I could to compromise an ancient claim in 
connection with some old Company, and the affidavit was read 
with a view to showing that my income at that time was only the 
paltry amount of £11,000 a year and that of £100,000 which I anti- 
cipated receiving from certain business I should not receive any- 
thing. An examination of the affidavit shows you that I had 
already received £30,000 on account of that {100,000 from Colonel 
Grant Morden. I told you that another £20,000 which I antici- 
pated having at that time to pay | was not called upon to pay; that 
is £50,000. I told you the £12,000 I was liable to pay for under- 
writing I saved the bulk of that because I underwrote the shares 
myself. Call that £60,000. I told you that 25,000 John Bull 
shares which are referred to in the affidavit as being lodged by me 
as security became £62,500 when the absorption of the two Com- 
panies took place. I told you that in addition to that by the settle- 
ment of certain litigation another £62,000 came to me so that 
you get this position, as 1920 went on I had about £200,000 of my 
own money and a vastly increased income owing to the increased 
prosperity of my journalistic and other undertakings — £200,000, 
and £218,000 I stole from the clubs. Well, I must have nearly 
half a million of money hidden away somewhere, yet, I am being 
hounded by bankruptcy petitions and claims of every kind...... 

I have sworn that I paid various expenses of that Club, and that 
in return for that money, whether it be subscription or whether 
it be loan,... I took War Stock... I had to pay £10,000 to a Mr. 
Howard, afd, such a clumsy thief am I, that I authorised the Bank 
of England to hand him [£10,000 of War Stock. If it was mine, 
it does not matter what I did withit. I could have torn it up and 
put it on the fire. That is the firstcharge. Then taking all details 
out £7500 of War Stock was handed by me to — whom do you 
think ? — by me, the thief, the man intent on stealing, to the 
Official Receiver of the High Court of Justice, the Official Receiver 
of the Board of Trade; the Official Receiver in Companies Liqui- 
dation is an official of the High Court and of the Board of 'Trade. 
The clumsy thief that I am, it never occured to me this was a danger- 
ous quarter to take stolen property to. Asa rule aman who has 
stolen a £5 note does not go and ask a policeman to change if for 
him, you know. I handed this £7500 to Mr. Brougham, the Senior 
Official Receiver in Companies Liquidation. Why was not 
Mr. Brougham put into that box? You heard me ask Mr. Fox, 
his representative : ‘‘ Is Mr. Brougham available as a witness? ” 
and he said ‘‘ Yes, he is.’”” You heard me say that when that 
stock was handed to Mr. Brougham he asked for an explanation 
about it, and learned Counsel, afraid of Mr. Brougham, prefers 
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Mr. Norris, the deaf boilermaker. Mr. Brougham ought to have 
been called by the prosecution, but, Members of the Jury, are you 
going to believe that I am such a clumsy thief as to take £7500 of 
stolen bonds to a high official of the High Court of Justice and of 
the Board of Trade?...... 

Now, I do not want to labour things unduly; I am not going to 
make — I dare not make — I could not trust myself to make any 
emotional appeal to you in this matter ; it was hard enough to address 
you the other day. Iam going to try and forget all about the kind 
of people whose money I am supposed to have stolen. I will try 
and think of the thing in the abstract; it wants an effort, a big effort, 
but I am going to suggest to you that I have killed this case, and I 
am going to say to you, with great respect to the learned Counsel, 
if he wants to be worthy of the best traditions of Treasury Counsel 
— ] know he will not, believe me, sniggling and smirking as he may 
be — he might be big enough man to get up and say that ‘* When we 
started the prosecution we did not know the facts’; he might be 
big enough man to get up and say that ‘‘ We do not press these 
charges.”” If he does not, the risk is not mine; it is his. 

You will never convict me. The Jury is not yet born who wouid 
convict me of these charges. It is unthinkable. That sword 
would drop from its scabbard if you gave a verdict of guilty against 
me. I say that to you with a conscience as clear as a conscience 
could be; I say 1t to you without one rap of fear or misgiving. If 
you are unanimous in convicting me let me say this; I will bear 
you no ill-will]. I should know that you had said that which you 
thought was the truth, but I know my countrymen and I know 
my countrywomen, and I know myself, and, knowing you and 
knowing myself, and knowing the truth about this matter, without 
one atom of hesitation, one atom of fear, I shall in due course — 
subject to my Lord’s direction, after hearing learned Counsel for 
the Prosecution, whom I am at liberty to correct if in my opinion 
he mis-states the evidence — take my place where thieves and 
felons and murderers have stood, but where also innocent men 
have stood. [ will wait till, in the mercy of God and the spirit 
of justice, you liberate me from this ordeal. 


Mr. Travers Humphreys, who is known in “ the trade ” 
for his capability of clearly marshalling figures in fraud 
cases (before he went to the bar he had qualified as a 
chartered accountant),analysed Bottomley’s ways and means 
when dealing with the Victory Bond Club Funds. Here 
are some “‘ typical ”’ extracts from his reply for the Crown : 
Mr. TRavers Humpnureys: ...There is a very, very short way to deal 

with it upon Mr. Bottomley’s figures, not figures which he gave 
under the stress of cross-examination but figures which he gave 


in his examination-in-chief. One may assume, may one not, 
that Mr. Bottomley has given some attention to his case, as, you 
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agree, it is a serious matter for him, and in the course of the now 
three months since the proceedings originally started at Bow Street, 
I think my recollection is about right, one may assume that Mr. Bot- 
tomley, with the help of those eminent accountants, legal advisors, 
and others by whom he is surrounded, has done what he could 
to make out and to make up the figures which he was going to set 
forward to the jury when they came to try him as against these 
charges; and so it is fair, as it seems to me, to take as against Mr. 
Bottomley the figures which he gave in his examination-in-chief, 
and what he said was this. By the end of August, he said, of 1919, 
‘*T had advanced of my own money {£5000 on behalf of the Club. 
By the end of that year, that is 1919, the figure had gone up to 
£30,000 which J had advanced; by the end of June 1920, the figure 
had increased to £60,000.” (Those are Mr. Bottomley’s own 
figures, and in addition, he said, ‘‘ you must give me credit for the 
preliminary expenses which are not advances to the Club because 
they are advances before the Club came into existence, but which 
I am entitled to be credited with in any account between me and 
the Club,” and it is matter of account between himself and the 
Club that he, not I, not the Prosecution, desires that this case 
should be judged. Now let us just take these figures and see how 
they bear out his defence. I should have stated the amount that 
he mentioned of preliminary expenses was £12,000. Let us see 
how that is borne out. We will not trouble with the end of August, 
because as | said, the amount which he took in August, £25,000, 
he does not say he took because he had advanced as much as £5000 
as against the £25,000 he took, so we will not trouble you about 
that, and he did not take any more. But, by the end of 1919, he 
says, ‘‘] had advanced to the Club as much as £30,000.” How 
much had be taken out of the Club by the end of 1919 and used 
for his own purposes in cash? We have proved that he had drawn 
out of the Club, as he said, against that £30,000 a sum of £38,000 
and, in addition, he had drawn out of the Club’s reserves the 
£57,000 which he had used for his own purposes as the result of his 
use of the allotment letter, so that, if you add £57,000 and £38,000, 
£95,000 is the amount which he had used of the Club money? 

THE PRISONER: Down to June. 

Mr. 'TRAVERS HUMPHREYS: {£95,000 he had had, he had used, he had 
spent, of the moneys of this concern of which he was a trustee, 
and his answer is, ‘‘ I drew the moneys out because I was entitled 
to them, I having, in fact,’”’ he does not say this, I say this, he had 
in fact paid in, if you accept his evidence, £30,000. Now that is 
to the end of 1919. He says ‘‘ during 1920, up to June, I had 
justified the use for my own purposes of all those other sums which 
you have proved against me in the same way because I say that I 
had paid for the use of the Club a further sum of £30,000, making 
the total of £60,000 by the end of June, 1920.” Accepting for 
the moment his own figure again that he had paid £30,000 of his 
own money in the six months, let me tell you that he drew out of 
the Club, as we have proved, I suggest — proved by witnesses 
here and figures — £63,000, and that is the amount of the charges 
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in the indictment in regard to 1920. So that you have had on 
Mr. Bottomley’s own figures that in the first six months of 1920 
he justifies the use of £63,000 of Trust money by saying, I had 
paid in against it of my own money £30,000; what do you think 
of that defence on the figures? Now the difference, of course, 
between the case for the prosecution and the case for the defence, 
quite apart from that observation of mine, is this—that the pro- 
secution have proved their figures ; the defendant has suggestedhis... 

I ask you to believe his statement which he made on oath, cor- 
roborated, as part of it was, by his solicitor, that at that time he 
was a very poor man surrounded with great difficulties, who had 
had to borrow a very large sum of money in order to get his 
bankruptcy annulled, as it had been in the last month of the year 
before, 1918; who, to use his own expression in the affidavit, had 
been struggling to get himself out of the liabilities which he had 
on that account, and that it would be some years before he would 
be free from them. If so, then he knew what his position was 
from at least early in 1918 up to at least the middle of 1920, and it 
was between those dates that you find that this person, who had 
received for and on account of subscribers to these various concerns 
those sums of money which are mentioned in this indictment, had 
in fact used them for his own purposes. 

Members of the jury, the defendant in his closing observations 
said to you that no jury would be satisfied; no jury would ever 
be found to convict him of a criminal offence. I say to you that 
if the evidence in this case fails to satisfy you that he has been guilty 
of a criminal offence, by all means acquit him, as you would acquit 
the poorest and meanest of His Majesty’s subjects under the same 
circumstances; but if the evidence leaves you in no real doubt at 
all that this man was during that time using moneys which did 
not belong to him; that he was receiving money on account of other 
people to an enormous sum; that he was then, in violation of the 
terms upon which he received it, using it for his own purposes, 
using it for his own private and particular purposes, and in that 
way converting it to his own use, I ask you to say that he did it 
fraudulently; because that is the only inference which, in my 
submission, ladies and gentlemen of ordinary common sense and 
business experience can draw from such facts if they are proved. 
If those facts are proved, I ask you to treat this man as you would 
treat any other man of lesser eminence, and to say that you find 
him guilty of all the charges in this indictment. 


Mr. Justice Salter summed up. His Lordship’s 
sobriquet in the trade is ‘‘Drysalter.” It was noticed that 
his Lordship allowed Bottomley the widest possible scope 
in which to formulate his defence. His Lordship had 
noted every avenue explored by the prosecution and the 
defence. | Here are extracts shewing his methods of 
elucidating the issues to go to the Jury: 
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Mr. Justice SALTER: .... There are one or two observations when you 
are considering what inference you ought to draw, whether you 
ought to draw any unfavourable inference from the undoubtedly 
unfortunate way in which this business was conducted. The 
first is that the defendant — one need hardly say this to the jury — 
is an exceedingly experienced and accomplished business man: a 
man accustomed to the transaction of large affairs of all kinds and 
to business of all kinds ; to the transactions of Companies employing 
solicitors and accountants; to large complicated businesses of all 
kinds; a very able and competent business man. This is not a 
case of some uneducated person who has got a few pounds of trust 
money and muddled it up with his own and got into a muddle; 
this is a case of a very able and experienced business man who has 
received very important sums of money from those who paid it; 
a man who would appreciate as well as any business man in the City 
of London the importance of correct accounts when dealing with 
other people’s money. The next observation that occurs to me 
is this; that all that was needed in the case of clubs like these was 
accounts of the simplest possible character. They were not 
trading concerns or anything of that sort. All that was wanted 
was a record of the amounts received, and the expenses, and people 
paid off; there you have it all. And the last observation that occurs 
to me is this; that any honest accounts, however kept — or so it 
seems to me — would have rendered it impossible for the defendant 
to have appropriated, honestly or dishonestly — to have, in fact 
appropriated to himself —- these great sums of these people’s 
money, without immediate detection.... 

Now, it remains to face what is, as it seems to me, the really 
important point, and that is this defence, this suggestion, that these 
conversions of £150,000 of trust moneys are not to be regarded as 
fraudulently made, because you are to be satisfied that an equal 
amount had been paid out of his own pocket by the defendant for these 
trusts. He had in fact taken for himself, as you have seen, some- 
thing over £150,000 in all; that is to say he had taken out of the trust 
funds and spent at the rate of £15,000 a month. ‘That has to be 
faced, and as far as I know the only sort of defence suggested is 
that you are asked to believe that he had expended, not out of the 
trust funds, but that besides all that he paid out of the trust funds 
he had paid out of his own private means these great sums of money, 
that is to say £150,000 or more. It comes to this, are you going 
to believe that. It is because that seems to be the point of the 
case that I thought that when you came to face the real point you 
have to determine you would agree that this was really a simple 
case, because that is what it comes down to. Are you going to 
believe -— are you going to be satisfied — that the defendant in 
fact made these large payments out of his own pocket for the benefit 
of the depositors in the funds? Now, what have we got to go 
upon? You have got the defendant’s own statement, a statement 
made on oath. He told you in the box that he had made, out 
of his own resources, for the benefit of the depositors in those 
clubs, payment in full for the property of theirs which he took; 
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that is, payments amounting to these great sums. He said so; 
he said ‘‘ If that is not true, if that version is not true, then I am 
guilty of perjury.” Well, that is a thing that might be said by 
every accused person who denies his guilt upon oath. In a great 
number of the cases which unhappily we have to try in these 
courts—JI should think the large majority—the accused man goes 
into the box and he tells a story with a view to showing that he is 
not guilty. Sometimes the jury believe him; sometimes not; 
but if a man who is accused of an offence has only got to deny it 
on oath, these trials would take a very short time. There is his 
statement. Is his statement true? He is a very interested 
witness. He is not like a witness who is dealing with matters 
which do not concern him; he is much concerned to secure his 
acquittal if he can; but there is his statement upon oath that during 
this period, as he took these moneys, so he was paying out moneys 
to the full amount, out of his own resources, for the clubs. Can 
you accept that, can you act upon it? You have to consider 
whether it is probable, and to be guided by the weight of evidence.... 

If those great sums came from the sources which have just been 
referred to, where are the documents which disclose it; where are 
the receipts of those who were paid; where are their bills? Gentle- 
men, you must deal with this matter upon the responsibility that 
rests upon you. The defendant has known for some two or three 
months precisely the case that was going to be made against him. 
These witnesses have come here and repeated what they said 
before the Chief Magistrate; so that the case has been known all 
along. The defendant has also had all his own papers and docu- 
ments — his private papers and documents — and he has at all 
times had the freest access with his advisers to any documents in 
the custody of the Receivers in these clubs. He is a man most 
capable and most well advised, and most experienced in these 
matters. What would have happened, or what do you think would 
have happened, if this £150,c00 had really been paid? If this 
case could have been made out, would not the defendant and his 
advisers have set to work among his own papers or those of the 
Receivers and have come here with a mass of documentary evidence 
proving — not I daresay the payment of every pound, or the pay- 
ment of every £100, but proving beyond doubt the payment during 
this period of large sums by the defendant out of his own resources 
for the benefit of these clubs. Where is such evidence? So far 
as I know we have not seen documentary evidence for the payment 
of one pound or one shilling. The matter is for you. If one 
trustee can do this, I suppose another trustee can do it. The 
defendant comes here, and all these conversions are proved — traced 
out and proved with the numbers of the notes and so on, and there 
they stand, 2 conversion in fact of these great sums of trust money. 
And the defendant meets it by saying ‘‘I paid as much as that 
for these clubs; I say so and that is all I can say; I produce no docu- 
ment, I produce no corroborative documentary evidence of any 
kind; I say that, and that is the defence.” 
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The jury, after 30 minutes’ consideration, returned a 
verdict of guilty on all the counts in the indictment except 
one, which had been withdrawn. 

Mr. Justice Salter passed judgment in five pungent 
sentences : 


The crime is aggravated by your high position, the number and 
poverty of your victims, by the trust which they reposed in you 
and which you abused. It is aggravated by the magnitude of 
your frauds, and by the callous effrontery with which they were 
committed and sought to be defended. I can see no mitigation. 
The sentence of the Court upon you is that you be kept in penal 
servitude for seven years. 

Bottomley’s career continually created precedents. When 
he entered Wormwood Scrubs prison it is the fact that he 
was put into the Hospital Ward. The dominant reason 
was, that the prison sartorial facilities were not sufficiently 
extensive, there existing no prison garb capacious enough 
to fit him! Accordingly he was adjourned, for this and, 
no doubt, other reasons, to the hospital — until the tailor’s 
department had supplied him with a suitable and — it is 
hoped — comfortably fitting garb. 

On the 2nd June there appeared in the ‘ Sunday 
Express’? newspaper a report by a “representative ”’ 
(anonymous, but his name is well known) of an alleged 
interview with Bottomley, as a convicted misdemeanant. 
To have published such an “interview” is an example 
of Ghetto journalism ! 

The newspapers reported that on Wednesday, 30th 
August, Bottomley, with gyves on his wrists, journeyed 
with twelve others from Waterloo Station to Parkhurst, 
the garden prison in the Isle of Wight. The journalists 
erred, for at that time Bottomley was still at Wormwood 
Scrubs indulging his fancy in an allotted occupation of 
bookbinder. 

He has now recovered his healt, and according to news- 
paper inspiration canters with the simularity of a two- 
year-old. 

There is a premonitory rumour that a member of the 
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Cabinet of the present Conservative Government is kindlily 
inclined to one of Bottomley’s Member of Parliament 
friends, and in certain quarters hopes were indulged that 
his past services and present penitentiary may assist 
towards his freedom. 

To foster the efforts for his enlargement he indicated 
the subjoined grounds for his early release : 


1. The accounts sworn to and which are being tested in the 
Court of Bankruptcy show that instead of his having made money 
tae the Clubs in question, he is upwards of £86,000 out of 
pocket. 

2, They have involved his financial ruin, with the loss of 
valuable newspaper and journalistic enterpriscs. 

. He has already been in Prison many months, and on the 
16th February next will have completed the first year of his sentence 

4. During the whole of that time he has been in Hospital, 
suffering from Insomnia, Indigestion, and Neuritis—having already 
lost two stone in weight, and being obliged to take narcotis to 
to produc sleep 

5. He has suffered Expulsion from the House gf Commons, and 
his public career is ended. 

Wak SERVICES, ETC. 


6. He was the country’s chief Recruiter. 

7. Throughout the war, through his papers and on the platform 
he was the greatest comforter of the tooops. 

8. He established a Fund throuah the medium of which he 
distributed cloting, food, money and other necessaries to the 
dependents ef the fighting men—to the extent of many thousands 
of pounds 

9. In 1917, when there was great unrest among the troops 
on the western Front, he went cut at the special request of Head- 
quarters, and did much to smooth over the trouble—receiving 
special] thanks from the Prime Minister and other members of the 
Government, Field Marshal Haig and others. 

11. He his certain that if free he could recover large sums of 
money in France for the benefit of the members of the Premium 
Bond Clubs which were the cause of the trouble. 

12. It is certain that an early release would be extremely popular 
with the general public, and would be heartily Diviness (who have 
written strong letters of sympathy), Members of Parliament, News- 
papers Proprietors and Editors, Bankers and others who have been 
of great service to the nation. 


Gerard Lee Bevan has now joined Boftomley ; and if 
their septennial curricula be in each other’s company, 
their coalesced reminiscences may be subsequently auto- 
biographically recorded, but probably only by one of them. 


SECTION 27 


Engaged with money-bags, as bold 
As men with sand-bags did of old, 
Till he who had no more to show 
1’ th’ case, receiv’d the overthrow. 
— Hudibras. 


ULTIMA RATIO 


1922. On Friday, June 2nd, an application was made 

to a Judge in Chambers that, pending appeal, 
Bottomley should be released on bail. This application, 
however, was dismissed. 

On the 5th June, notice of appeal against Bottomley’s 
conviction was lodged at the Court of Criminal Appeal 
and served on the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

On the 13th June, application was made by Mr. Hare 
the younger, a race-horse trainer, for the appointment of 
a Receiver of Mr. Bottomley’s horses at The Dicker, 
Headingley, Sussex. A Receiver was appointed, no cause 
being shewn on Bottomley’s behalf. 

On the 4th July, a Mr. H. J. Houston, Bottomley’s 
former secretary and — to use his own description — 
confidant, having sometime previously instituted proceed- 
ings against Mr. Bottomley, appeared at the trial of the 
action Houston v. Bottomley and gave evidence in support 
of his claim against Mr. Bottomley for £8,288, being the 
balance of an amount paid by him on Bottomley’s behalf 
for advertisement space on the back of the 1921 Census 
Amendment Form. 

On the same day (4th July, 1922), a liquidator was ap- 
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pointed at a meeting of the creditors of the ‘ Sunday 
Sportsman, Ltd,”’ which was being wound up. 

On the 3rd July, Bottomley’s appeal against his con- 
viction came before Mr. Justice Bray, Lord Coleridge, 
and Mr. Justice Sankey. Mr. W. Disturnal, K.C., 
Mr. G. W. H. Jones, M.P., Sir Harold Smith, M.P., 
(now K.C.) and Mr. Rowland Oliver appeared for Bot- 
tomley. The same Counsel who appeared at the trial 
represented the Treasury. 

The Notice of Appeal raised the usual grounds, viz: 
points of law, misdirection and non-direction in the 
judge’s summing up to the jury. It had also an unusual 
allegation of an irregularity in the composition of the jury 
panel, viz, that one of the jurymen had served under a 
name which was not his real name. 

Mr. Disturnal’s argument was mainly directed to the 
fact that the Judge at the trial had not directed the jury 
to the exact terms of Section 20 subs. I (IV) (b) of the 
Larceny Act, 1916, which deals with the acts of a person 
who fraudulently converts to his own use the property 
of another. He also drew the attention of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal to the summing up as a whole, which, 
he said, omitted to give proper weight to the evidence 
given by Bottomley in his own defence with the view of 
rebutting the allegation that he had fraudulently converted 
the Victory Bond funds to his own use and purposes. 

The chief item in Bottomley’s defence, upon which 
he had particularly relied, was that although he admitted 
he had used the moneys of the Victory Bond Club for his 
own purposes, he had done so to replace moneys that he 
himself had advanced or paid to or on behalf of the Victory 
Bond Club. 

Certain accounts were produced by Bottomley, or on 
his behalf, especially by a gentleman named R. E. Hill, in 
which it was made to appear that Bottomley had paid 
away £512,802. 

It is noteworthy to observe that one of the payments 
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viz. the Victory Bond Club bank balance which Bottomley 
stated he had made to the Receivers was a cash sum of 
£2297 handed over to the Receivers, this amount repre- 
senting the balance of the funds in his hands when the 
Receivers were appointed on the 21st October, 1921. 
The other payments, it was claimed, represented moneys 
refunded : preliminary expenses, postages, salaries, general 
expenses, printing, etc. According to Bottomley’s 
evidence, he alleged that he had paid away moneys for 
which he was unable to produce either cheques showing 
the source from which the funds were forthcoming or 
receipts for the payments made. The reason he gave 
for this inability was that he was in the habit of keeping 
in a safe or chest in his flat at St. James’ a sum of £60,000 
in cash (in the shape of bank or treasury notes). This 
sum was disbursed from time to time by himself or his 
staff as occasion required. 

If the jury believed Bottomley’s statement that he had 
repaid himself moneys in the manner indicated above, 
taking the Victory Bond funds for the purpose of repaying 
himself the disbursements he had previously made on 
behalf of the Club, then the jury should have brought in 
a verdict of acquittal. 

Bottomley’s counsel urged before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal that Mr. Justice Salter in his summing-up did not 
attach sufficient weight to Mr. Bottomley’s evidence, or 
sufficiently refer to its credibility, and therefore the jury 
were not able to attach sufficient importance to this evi- 
dence to enable them to arrive at a verdict of “ not guilty”’ 
if they believed the evidence. 

It was alleged on Bottomley’s behalf that the onus of 
proving these statements was not thrown on Mr. Bottomley, 
and it was complained that there were passages in the 
summing-up of Mr. Justice Salter which suggested that 
the onus was thrown on the defendant Bottomley. 

Mr. Disturnal further submitted that if Bottomley gave 
an explanation which the jury might reasonably think was 
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true, he was entitled to an acquittal, although the jury might 
not be convinced that the explanation given was true. 
Mr. Justice Salter did not tell the jury that the onus was 
on the prosecution to prove the fraudulent intent, but he 
did tell the jury that Bottomley’s evidence was entirely 
uncorroborated, This was the substratum of the whole 
of the learned counsel’s arguments on the 4th and 5th July, 
excepting the question of the misnomer of the juryman. 

Mr. Bottomley’s counsel concluded with the ad misera- 
cordiam argument that, having regard to Bottomley’s age 
(he was in his 62nd year), the maximum sentence — bearing 
in mind it was the first conviction — was excessive. 

On Wednesday, July the 5th, the Treasury counsel 
having been called upon the argue the point raised by coun- 
sel for Bottomley upon the construction of section 20 of the 
Larceny Act, 1916, the presiding judge, Mr. Justice Bray, 
dismissed the appeal, and intimated that the Court would 
give a reasoned decision on Friday, July 7th, on which 
day Mr. Justice Bray gave the judgment of the Court, 
which dissipated the points of law raised by Bottomley’s 
counsel, viz: contention that none of the conversions of 
which Bottomley was convicted came within section 20 
of the Larceny Act, 1916, because the moneys received 
were not received ‘‘ on behalf of’ the subscribers, but 
were “received from” subscribers themselves. His 
Lordship, after reading the impeached passages of Mr. 
Justice Salter’s summing-up, expressed an opinion that 
there had been neither non-direction nor mis-direction. 
The conviction therefore must stand; and, having regard 
to the extent and number of offences of which Bottomley 
had been convicted, there was no reason to alter the sen- 
tence passed by Mr. Justice Salter on Bottomley. 

On the 11th July, there came before Mr. Registrar 
Hope, in the London Bankruptcy Court, five bankruptcy 
petitions, headed by the petition of Mr. Reuben Bigland, 
who claimed as a creditor for {1516 18 2, the taxed costs 
of his defence to the criminal libel proceedings instituted 
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against him by Bottomley, and from which he was acquitted 
on the 23rd January, 1922. These bankruptcy petitions 
had been adjourned from time to time pending the criminal 
proceedings. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal having dismissed the 
appeal on the 7th July, the Registrar, after having heard 
but not accepted arguments on behalf of Bottomley in 
support of a contention that Bigland’s debt was not one 
upon which bankruptcy proceedings could be instituted, 
made a Receiving Order in Bankruptcy against Bottomley’s 
property, and when in due course Mr. W. P. Bowyer, (now 
deceased) the Senior Official Receiver, took possession of 
his estate there was nothing tangible. This is the third 
bankruptcy — and, it is presumed, the last of Bottomley’s 
progresses through the English Insolvency Courts. 

Amongst the creditors supplied in a provisional list by 
Bottomley appear the following names : 

Collins (solicitor-nominee of Grant Morden, M. P.) f£, 25,000 
Cohn £ 8,000 
(Bottomley s former son-in-law, living mosrly in Paris, but by a 
French “ decree d’annullement ”’ he was divorced from Bottomley’s 
daugbter in 1921. Cohn, for reasons oi his own, in 1915 did not 
apply to the Committee to be re-clected as a member of the London 


Stock Exchange, and, according to French newspapers, has had an 
un-illuminating career tn France.) 


Godfrey Isaas (of whom vide post) £3,000 
H. J. Houston (former Secretary) £, 10,000 
Income Tax £ 7,500 
Partington’s Advertising Co. £ 5,000 
Sir Eric Ohlson £ 10,000 
David Allen & Co (Printers) £, 2,500 


SECTION 28 


I cannot say how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ’twas told to me. 


— Walter Scott. 


NARRATIONES CREDIBILES 


Anecdotes in the present piecemeal journalistic age are 
regarded as a concomitant of historiography. 

There were many amusing incidents in Bottomley’s 
career, with and without the aureola of Hooley. Possibly 
some of them are worthy of the toil of narration and/or 
the tedium of perusal. 

Owing to the super-lavish extent of the expenditure of 
both Bottomley and Hooley, their daily wants were 
generally inordinate. Bottomley, when he was in ex- 
ceedingly tight places which required the instant availability 
of ready money, was in the habit of using all the powers 
of his persuasive energy amongst his financial friends. 
This energy was exceedingly difficult of avoidance, and 
one well known financier made it a habit, when Bottomley 
worried him for an interview, to appoint the meeting place 
in a Turkish bath; the reason being that if he met Bottomley 
in one of these establishments, the financier, being 
nude, would not be denuded. 

It is remarkable that men of the stamp of Bottomley 
and Hooley had certain strange habits of avoidance : 
neither of them would venture on a journey on the Tube 
Railways of London, nor would they walk alone in the 
open streets. 

Bottomley used to have certain stereotyped forms of 
letters in reply to insistent creditors or indignant dupes; 

16 
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he also had stereotyped forms of telegrams. One of 
the neatest, which he used as a sort of repost to ener- 
getically indignant demands of redress, was the form of 
telegram which he generally sent in reply to this class of 
letter from the more elderly of his victims who had lost 
a fortune. It was just three words ‘“‘ Do be Nice!” 
Hooley also had a stereotyped phrase in his correspon- 
dence. He seldom, if ever, wrote a letter to any of his 
victims, in which he did not conclude with the words 
‘‘ with kindest regards,”’ adding that he was sending a 
present of a heifer or a pig, alive or dead, regulated to 
the recipient’s gulosity. No wonder Bottomley had to 
use the phrase ‘‘ do be nice,’”’ because it is on record he 
stated in the House of Commons smoking room that he 
could not afford to live on less than £1,000 per week. 
Bottomley believed in financial festivity, especially at 
hotels. On the 27th of August, 1907, he gave a lunch, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, to a number of his friends 
and kindred associates, and he included amongst these 
guests ‘“ probable starters ’’ for the John Bull Investment 
Trust and Agency Shares. Hooley was a distinguished in- 
vitee. Bottomley introduced him by telling his guests that 
he had nourished a viper at his breast, and gave the toast 
of ‘‘ Hooley, the Serpent.’”’ Hooley replied that even a 
financial worm would turn in its furrow, and he immediate- 
ly began to plough the fallow field by recommending to 
his hearers the illimitable prospects of the Newfoundland 
Pulp and Timber Territories, Ltd., and in his turn he 
proposed Bottomley’s health. Bottomley suitably replied, 
and advised his deludable shareholders that they should 
take shares in the John Bull Investment Co., and he in 
turn undertook to invest the money of that Company in 
the Newfoundland Pulp Company. Pulp was the even- 
tual end, both being duly crushed in the winding-up courts. 
One of the guests at this famous repast was a priest, 
whose furtive devotion thereafter subsided and he walked 
no longer with Terah and Horatio. This cleric related 
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that the luncheon was rounded off with a special song; 
the music was set to the strains of regal doxology — and 
the enervating chorus was revellishly glorious :— 

Don’t fret and mope-i-ay, 

But live and hope-i-ay. 

You may yet rule-i-ay — 

Bottomley Hooley-ay ! 

During Bottomley’s parliamentary career, he was the 
inaugurator of the so-called Business Party and its parlia- 
mentary dinners. On the 7th of March, 1919, he invited 
the whole of the Press Gallery to a ‘‘Business ’’ dinner, 
but only one member of the Press accepted, the repast 
resulting in a one-table affair at a restaurant. No 
report was published. 

Bottomley was generally plausible in explanation. On 
a certain occasion in 1913 he invited a wealthy personage, 
who was interested in a certain estate over which 
Bottomley had acquired an option to purchase, to travel 
by train with him from Victoria to the Dickers, and stay 
the weekend, with the view of completing the negotiations. 
On the way down Bottomley plaintively said he had had the 
estate on his hands for a long while, and was prepared to 
sell it at a ‘‘ give-away-price,’’ which he stated was the 
very lowest sum he could possibly accept. The wealthy 
gentleman, however, had been cute enough to make 
enquiries about the estate. He produced a letter from the 
owner in which he (the owner) stated that he had given 
an option to Bottomley for a price far less than the bedrock 
price for which Bottomley plaintively mentioned he was 
willing to give away the estate. When Bottomley saw 
this letter, he said ‘‘ Ah well, the first trick to you. We 
will start again.” Before the train stopped, a bargain 
had been stricken. 

During Bottomley’s theatrical adventures in 19109, it 
was his custom to patronise a certain theatre in which 
he had a particular and peculiar interest. Unfortunately 
the public patronage was not extensive; there was, how- 
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ever, a large paper issue. It is told on credible authority 
that Bottomley always entered the theatre over red carpet 
at the distinguished strangers’ entrance, and occupied the 
Royal Box! As he entered and left he solemnly received 
and acknowledged the applause of the paper paid “‘ claque.”’ 

In the year 1905, when Bottomley had to face an appli- 
cation to appoint a Receiver (who might be regarded as 
independent) on behalf of the debenture holders of one 
of his undertakings, he approached the debenture holders’ 
solicitor, and, putting his massive hand on the Attorney’s 
shoulder, mentioned another name and said, ‘ Appoint 
this man, and I am your appreciative friend.” This 
charitable spontaneity was not appreciated, as Bottomley 
discovered, perhaps to his surprise and cost, throughout 
his subsequent career. 

There is a tale told of a ‘“‘ Bottomley ” war lecture 
episode at one of the London theatres in February, 1917. 
Before he addressed the expectant auditory a cheque for 
£350 had been handed to him for his services, and the 
gentleman who gave him that cheque went into the O. P. 
Box to hear Bottomley’s eloquence. As was_ usual, 
wounded soldiers and nurses were ‘“ living scenery ”’ on 
the stage. When Bottomley came on, he volte faced 
from the audience and apostrophised the “living scenery ”’: 
—‘* Heroes of England!’’ He then turned round to the 
front of the house, and in even tones adressed them, 
‘‘ Ladies & Gentlemen.” He told his hearers that his 
efforts were voluntary and that excepting their appreciation 
of his efforts he received no other reward. As he said 
this he turned to the O. P. Box, and gave the listening 
cheque payee an expansive wink, which the audience 
regarded as evidence of the credibility of his statement, 
cheering him at the appropriate moment. 

During Bottomley’s days of halcyon prosperity he was 
in the habit of entertaining Members of Parliament, 
including members of the present Government, at his 
palatial establishment in St. James’. At night when 
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parliamentary work was over, they used to foregather 
round the green table and join him in the joyous game of 
chemin-de-fer. An eyewitness has said ‘In the old 
days I have been in Horatio’s flat when (here he mentioned 
the names of Members of Parliament, Members of the 
late Coalition Government, and Members of the legal 
profession) have been gambling, and I have been with 
them there until 3 o’clock in the morning.” 

The following story is a fair exhibition of how Bottomley 
managed to escape the inevitable result of his irregular 
dealings. A certain stockbroker, who had been brought 
within an ace of ruin by Bottomley’s gyrations on the 
Stock Exchange, was induced to accept the merest tithe 
of his (the stockbroker’s) claim in respect of matters 
which, if the stockbroker had deemed it consistent with 
his duty, would have brought Bottomley to the bar of 
justice long before the Central Criminal Court claimed 
him for its own. A solicitor met this stockbroker after 
it was known that he had accepted the small sum “ in 
settlement ’ of his claim, and the solicitor asked the 
stockbroker why he forewent his rights. The stockbroker, 
who was a Shakespearian scholar, excused himself by 
replying, ‘‘ my poverty, but not my will, consents.” 

When the Harmsworth press woke up to appreciate his 
‘“‘ direct incisive style,’ Bottomley was invited to write 
a leading article in the “Sunday Pictorial.” During the 
negotiations the representative of this journal asked for 
some indication of the subject matter of the article to 
be contributed. Bottomley’s reply was ‘I can write on 
anything from Gee-gees to Jesus.” 

After the John Bull Investment Trust and Agency. Ltd., 
had been wound up, Bottomley issued a circular to his 
‘old supporters ” informing them that he was desirous of 
proffering amends and assisting his supporters in making 
good the losses they sustained through investing in his 
various company promotions. One of the circular letters 
was addressed to a farmer in the North of England. This 
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farmer replied asking for particulars of how he was to 
‘“‘make good.”’ Bottomley replied by inviting him to 
visit his palace in St. James’. The farmer duly arrived 
and received a regal welcome. He was invited to dinner. 
After dinner Bottomley informed him that he had the 
control of the shares of John Bull Ltd., which were rapidly 
advancing in value. Bottomley suggested to the farmer 
that he should accept as a gift 10,000 shares in John Bull 
Ltd. The shares should be put into the farmer’s name, 
and when they had increased in value he should sell out 
and the profit was his. ‘‘I can influence the Directors 
in passing a transfer from me to you of £10,000 shares, 
but the Directors will not pass the transfer unless I 
produce a document showing that there was consideration 
for the transfer. You can draw upon me for {10,000 
and make the bill payable to your order. You need not 
endorse it and therefore the bill will be useless and you 
will not negotiate same yourself.” 

A bill was produced and the farmer complied. <A 
musical entertainment then ensued and when the farmer, 
filled with inspirited gratitude, prepared to take his 
departure, Bottomley, with the courtesy of a patronising 
Samaritan, progressed with him to the threshold of the St. 
James’ Castle doorway. As the farmer was being helped 
on with his coat Bottomley stated ‘‘ Oh, by the bye, you 
have forgotten to initial that little bill; the directors will 
want that. The farmer, quite oblivious to detail, initialled 
the bill by the side of the word ‘ order’ and departed. 

Bottomley took advantage of those initials to insert the 
word “ bearer” (striking out the word ‘ order’’) and 
promptly discounted the bill. When the money lender 
holder applied to the farmer for payment, on a bearer bill 
duly discounted for value received, the farmer wrathfully 
repudiated liability. 

Action was taken, and just before trial, after protracted 
negotiations, the farmer agreed to pay {5000 in settlement 
of the claim of the money-lender. 
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The farmer had the advantage of shares in a Company 
which was subsequently wound up (voluntarily) and was 
paid {£5000 in addition for the honour of Bottomley’s 
entertainment and initiation into the mysteries of 
negotiable instruments ‘‘ payable to bearer.” 

Bottomley’s shareholders’ meetings were harmonious 
institutions, any seeming opposition being carefully re- 
hearsed by Bottomley and his associates. 

At a meeting in the Throne Room at the Holborn 
Restaurant on the 17th March, 1915, there happened to 
be real and genuine opposition, and ‘‘Company Meeting”’ 
unrehearsed backchat, possibly entertaining, though of 
no importance, can be congested into a story. 

At this meeting, at which 600 supporters were present, 
there were two genuine objectors. Here is a transcript of 
the shorthand writer’s notes of some of the transpirations:— 


SHAREHOLDER : Mr. Chairman, I desire in colourless and dispassionate 
language to offer to the shareholders present certain criticisms 
upon the accounts, and after having made these criticisms, it is 
my intention to move this amendment. 

« That the accounts and Balance Sheet be received but not 
«adopted, and that the same be referred for investigation to an 
«Inspector to be approved by the Board of Trade. » 

BoTTroM.ey : That is a gross aspersion upon the accountants. 

SHAREHOLDER : Then there is the « John Bull League » asset, £2495. 
We know that is a meritorious body of men who follow the worthy 
Chairman. 

BoTTOMLEY : Why don’t you join it? (Laughter) 

SHAREHOLDER : I have not enough sympathy with the John Bull League 
institution. 

SHAREHOLDER : What I have told you are the problematical assets, and 
which I regard as absolutely worthless. 

BOTTOMLEY : What is your holding? 

SHAREHOLDER : £5 ‘ 

BoTToMLry : I will give you £10 for them. 

SHAREHOLDER : (to the Shareholders) He is willing to pay me £10 to 
prevent my talking. I was going to ask you to look at what you 
spent for one year for paper, printing, publishing, and advertise- 
ment department — £109,310. I should really like to compare 
the Bill for that amount with other paper makers estimates. as 
there ever any competition for the purchase of paper? 

(Cries of «Sit down », « Turn him out ») 
SHAREHOLDER: I was going to deal with figures relating to Mrs. Bull asset. 
(Cries of «Shut up », « Put your remarks in a circular ») 
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SHAREHOLDER: There is another element. This Company has been 
bolstered up by profits on Sweepstakes-a disgrace to the « John 
Bull » paper that it should have sullied its pages..... (Uproar, and, 
as the French call it, a «mouvement boxeur»). I put one question 
to the Chairman. The Sweeps that were engineered by « John 
Bull » were in the name of Patrick O’Brien. Whois Patrick O’Brien ? 
I will tell you. He is an ex-convict named Bangham. I challenge 
Mr. Bottomley to deny it. (Uproar. Cries of « Threw him out, » 
« Turn him out, » «Sit down, » «It is a lie. ») 

SHAREHOLDER : Gentlemen — we are assembled in the Throne Room. 
I remember another Throne Room where centuries ago another 
Chairman was battening on gold removed.... (Great uproar. 
Cries of « Rot,» «Stop him.») Do you see the writing on the 
wall ? (uproar) 

Mene Mene... (the remainder of the sentence was drowned in 
uproar.) 

SECOND SHAREHOLDER : [ give you one very near home. Mr. Bottomley 
was addressing audiences at the Empire recently on the War. 
He wa the recruiting sergeant (shouts of « Hooray »). Magnificent 
sentiment, if it hadn’t to be paid for. Mr. Bottomely doesn ’t 
scream patriotism unless there is something behind it. 

BoTToMLey : I rule the shareholder out of order, unless he shows you 
how my recruiting campaign whether paid for or not, bears on the 
subject of these Companies. 

SECOND SHAREHOLDER : It bears because « John Bull» itself is utilised 
to run a scheme of £50,000 (interruption) at a shilling a time. 
And the manager is Patrick O’Brien, alias Bennett, alias Banghim, 
a concict 15 years ago, and the London Agents are the John Bull 
Bank, which is Bottomley. 

Botromcey: I rule that as out of order. 

SECOND SHAREHOLDER : You rule out anything which attacks you. 

BoTTOMLEy : It is no good going on. I challenged you to give the 
facts, and you say there is a War Competition in which. I am 


interested. 
SECOND SHAREHOLDER : We shall have other meetings. I have plenty 
of other reasons and plenty of facts, but Iam prevented... (Uproar 


and general turmoil). 

THIRD SHAREHOLDER (an ex-M. P. and scemingly a friend): I only 
rise, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of expressing my astonish- 
ment at the lamentable display to which we have just listened. 
I always had the highest opinion of the ability of our Chairman. 
But I am almost tempted to believe that he brought these two 
gentlemen here for the purpose of acting as a foil and increasing 
his value. We should be grateful to these gentlemen. There 
are some people, Mr. Chairman, whose appetite for injury is never 
satisfied and whose malice is never complete. We meet to day 
for the first time for many years to receive a most favourable account 
of the year’s transactions. Even those who have criticised that 
circular to which you referred, must acknowledge the prosperity 
of this undertaking. We are largely looking to you as the asset 
of this Company, and unquestionably the future of this Company 
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must depend very largely upon the continuance of your health 
and the exercise of those abilities which you possess. Therefoie 
taking a strictly business view, and putting aside any malicious 
attempts on account of past transactions by other people to injure 
you. I do protest as a Shareholder against the motives of those 
and the actions of those who instead of coming to this meeting 
to help the shareholders come here with one purpose, and that 
is for the purpose of injuring our assets in the form of our Chair- 
man. I think you have in your campaign done a great national 
service. I welcome that as an Englishman and a patriot and as 
shareholder in the Company here for business purposes. You 
have done a large benefit to the shareholders of this Company. 
More power to your elbow. (Loud and uproarious cheering. The 
Shareholder bowed his acknowledgments and subsequently lunched 
with Bottomley.) 


Bottomley was fond of birds of all sorts. In the 
earlier pages of this meandering disquisition it is told how 
he kept a canary and subsequently a parrot, the latter 
with mal-lingual proclivities. 

During Bottomley’s financial zenith, it is reported, 
with more or less accuracy, that he gave entertainments 
to his political associates and others, and sometimes there 
was a children’s party. 

When two little boys who went to one of these parties 
arrived home their nurse heard language that was peculiar 
if not sublime. ‘‘ Lawksey me, you’ve been with bad 
little boys!’ ‘ No,” they said ‘‘ we have been playing 
with Mr. Bottomley’s parrot.” 

Bottomley provided much entertainment when land 
dealing. As was customary with him, he delighted in 
duplications; duplicates of shares can cxist apart, but not 
so with land. Nevertheless, he got over the difficulty by 
pleasantly simple procedure. Whenever he granted 
building leases, two leases were prepared and stamped 
and granted to different parties: the dates, however, were 
always kept blank. Should financial disability arise, one 
building lease could be substituted for the other. ‘They 
were all in proper form, and each building lease could be 
used separately and apart for the purpose of dispossessing 
Trustees in Bankruptcy or owners who might acquire 
interest by means of the Sheriff. 
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Then again, two banks could simultaneously finance on 
each building lease. If Mr. Bottomley’s present trustee 
were to enquirc, he would find many such interesting 
incidents, with concomitant applications to the Court of 
Chancery (in Bankruptcy) to decide who might happen 
to be the true owner. 

The Hibernian arena of political ambition seems to be 
closed to Bottomley. It appears ata sitting of the Irish 
Dail Eireann on the 20th. of December 1922 4a certain 
deputy named Milroy complained that in the Official 
Record of the previous day’s proceedings there appeared 
a report of an offensivc interjection by another deputy 
(O’Connell). The objurgation was simpld ‘“ Horatio 
Bottomley”’ and Deputy Milroy cried aloud “it was the 
most offensive thing that had been said in this Dail.” 
Mr. Milroy formally demanded that the interjected auto- 
nomasia should be removed trom the Official Records. 
Thereupon the President directed the name ‘“ Horatio 
Bottomley ’’ to be forthwith expunged from the Irish 
Parliament Mansard. 

The Irish newspaper reporter of this episode states : 
“This incident then closed! ” 

Bottomley, since his sojourn at ‘‘ The Scrubbs”’ has 
on occasions attended the Bankruptcy Court where he 
appear garbed in civilian outfit. Recently a friend saw 
him at Court and remarked on the creases in Horatio’s 
great coat. Bottomley replied ‘‘ Never mind! when I get 
back I change for dinner.”’ 


SECTION 29 


Then at the balance let’s be mute; 
We never can adjust it. 

What’s done we partly can compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


— Robert Burns. 


DEBITA 


An approximate statement of the receipts and expendi- 
ture in connection with the various Bottomley Bond Clubs 
may not be without interest. 

Hereunder is set out a schedule of receipts estimated and 
approximated by Bigland’s advisers after dissecting and 
analysing various documents in the hands of subscribers, 
and Bottomley’s banking accounts, &c., which were pro- 
duced in evidence. 

With regard to the War Stock Combination figures, 
they can be regarded as accurate. These are dealt with 
in group of figures marked “ A.” 

The same remarks apply to the Victory Bond Club 
subscriptions : group of figures marked ‘‘ B.” 

It is entirely impossible to arrive at any accurate figure 
with regard to the Victory Bond Derby 1920 sweepstake. 
The only evidence procurable was the serial numbers of 
the tickets issued. If these be taken as correctly indicating 
the amount of subscriptions received, the enormous receipts 
appearing under this group ‘‘C” may be regarded as 
accurate. 
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Adverting to the Thrift Prize Bond Club subscriptions, 


Group “ D,” this amount can be regarded 


as accurate. 


Accordingly, adding up these receipts, and giving every 
possible item of credit, there is a debit balance against 
Bottomley in the receipts side of the under-mentioned 


account amounting to {1,172,939 I 7. 


APPROXIMATE STATEMENT ON FIGURES ASCERTAINED AFTER INVESTIGATION : 


Schedule ‘To subscription on War Stock Combina- 


“A” tion — highest number on Draw Lists ts: — 


228,049 @ 15/6 ea. 
50,000 @ 20/- ea. 


Accrued Interest on {£80,000 National 
War Bonds @ 5% p.a. 


less Prizes War Stock Combination and 
War Stock Consolation Draws 


Schedule ToSubscription Victory Bond Club 
‘“B” Highest Number 


on Draw List: 279,805 
Series A. 276,303 

oe > © 119,981 

» CC. 18,496 


604,585 @ £1 each 


Interest on Victory Bonds asl by 
Bottomley). . : 
Commission on Stock (admitted) . 
Subscriptions @ 1/- to Victory Club 
(admitted by Bottomley) . ; 
(The receipts for the 1/- ‘having ‘no 
numbers, it is impossible to prove the 
exact figures) 


allow for Prizes in Victory Bond Club 
Draw £8.875 oo 
less 13 Duplicate Numbers 
appearing twice in List @ 
2s/- each. . . 16 50 


176,737 0 Oo 
50,000 0 Oo 


£226,737 0 0 
4,000 roe) 
| (£230,737 0 © 
15.000 0 O 


ee me nee ee es 


£215,737 0 0 


SATIS ARSE RNT ORI, LEO IEA 


694,585 0 o 


10,472 0 Oo 
312 10 Oo 


2,000 0 Oo 


£707,369 10 © 


~ £698 510 15 ° 
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Schedule To Subscription Victory Club Derby 
‘*C”  Sweepstake, 1920, and the Victory Club 
Private Derby Sweepstake of £100,000, 
1920; 
Ap dine to the highest Serial Numbers 
on the tickets ascertained, there were 
2.411,690 tickets issued in books of 11 
tickets @ £5 per book .... . . £1,096,222 © o 


Schedule To Subscription to Thrift Prize Bond 
“Dp” Club: 
The highest Serial Numbers on the Certi- 
ficates ascertained were :— 


Series D. 270,686 

» &£. 53,993 

99 F, . 070,935 
395,614 @ £1 ea 395,614 0 O 
Interest pe admitted by Bottomley 5,000 0 Oo 
- 3,376 © oO 
Profit on Nenana Credit Bonds. . 20,560 © oO 
5 Belgian Bonds. ... . 60 0 Oo 





£424,610 0 Oo 





Totals : Schedule ‘‘ A” £215,737. 0 oO 
- “BY 698,510 15 Oo 

+ eC” 1,096,222 0 Oo 

as “Dp” 424,610 0 Oo 

£2,435,079 15 © 


Income tax not deducted. 

According to Bottomley’s own figures, as rendered in 
the Chancery proceedings before Mr. Justice Sargent, 
the following statement of receipts would appear to be 
an accurate account of what Bottomley himself admits to 
have received. 


He acknowledged receipt of two sums :— 
Victory Bond Club, rasta ease interest 


and profits . . £482,592 12 1 
Thrift Prize Bond Club, subscription, 
interest and profits. . - +» £362,764 16 9 


a ee 


This is an admission of the receipt of . . £845,357 8 10 
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Bottomley accounts for its disbursement as follows :— 


Victory Bond Club . . £530,512 4 7 

while the subscription 

interest and profit only - 
Ke. ‘cameto. . . . . . £482,592 12 1 

‘leaving an overpay- 

mentof. . . £47,919 12 6 
Thrift Prize Bond Club £446, 846 17 5 

while the amount of 

subscriptions, interest 

and profit cameto . £362,764 16 9g 

leaving as "Ber 

payment y ottom ey 

Ob” ie Us: % - + + 4 + 5 £84,082 0 8 


tn ee 


Showing that he had pee in all £132,001 13 2 


Bigland’s advisers have compiled a schedule marked 
‘‘ E ” showing what Bottomley can be regarded as having 
legitimately expended in connection with these Clubs. 

Approximately the disbursements were as folows :— 


Schedule Cost of National War Loan sa coe @ £8 $= = f 68,000 0 c 
“Ee” », Victory Bonds . . . 421,859 12 1 
» Thrift Prize Bonds. . . » 135,140 0 0 
Loss on Realisation of Victory Bonds. . 38,514 6 7 
of Thrift Prize Bonds 10,000 0 Oo 
Certificates refunded : Victory Bonds Club = 384.957 13. 3 
‘ ‘5 Thrift Prize Bond 
Club. . . . . 152,365 19 11 
Payments to Receivers 21,280 12 0 
229 7 
Seas ° 
Estimated cost of the inauguration and Sue 
carrying on of the Clubs, say 30,000 0 0 


£1,262, 140 13 5 


Taking this balance {1,262,140 13 5 from the grand 
total appearing in the Accounts marked “A” “B”“C” 


and “DD” £2,435,079 15 0 
less Schedule “ E ” £1,262,140 13 5 


leaves unaccounted for, 1,172939 1 7 
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Where did it go? 

If an amateur guess were allowed, this balance went in 
parliamentary expenses, racing establishments, theatrical 
ventures, turf losses, journalistic enterprises, and sump- 
tuous living in England and on the Continent. 

In arriving at this figure of {1,172,939 1 7, no attempt 
has been made to add or deduct any amount which could 
not justifiably be brought into account. 

It is interesting to compare this figure with the total 
amount of claims sent in to the Receivers, which according 
to their report, appearing in the Press on the 17th July, 
1922, amounted to £666,050. This was the amount of 
the claims actually sent in to the Receivers. It is to be 
presumed that many subscribers had died; that others 
made no claim because they recognised the futility of 
doing so; that others had grown weary of the whole business; 
and that a much larger number did not register their 
claims because they had been persuaded by Bottomley to 
place in his hands their only proofs of having subscribed. 
Thus the total of unsatisfied claims was no doubt very 
much in excess of £666,050. 

The receipts have been estimated from the highest 
numbered issued ticket discovered. If it 1s argued that 
some of the serial numbers between the highest and the 
lowest may not have been sold, it may equally be presumed 
that higher numbers than those discovered were issued and 
sold. 

Whether or not it were Bottomley’s deliberate policy 
to make it impossible for anyone to discover the totals of 
his receipts and disbursements, it 7s apparently impossible 
to arrive at definite figures. Those quoted in the fore- 
going schedules have been deduced from all available facts 
and records. 


SECTION 30 


But scare observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold; 

Wide wasting pest ! that rages unconfin’d, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind. 


— Vanity of Human Wishes. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


On the 11th February, 1912, after five days’ trial, 
Ernest ‘Terah Hooley was sentenced by Mr. Justice Philli- 
more to serve a term of 12 months’ imprisonment. When 
Hooley left the dock he expressed his opinion in three 
words — ‘“‘ A fine finish ! ” 

He served nine months, when owing to good_ conduct 
and/or ill-health he was released. 

Hooley and Bottomley had been business associates 
since 1905. 

A story is told by the late William Carter (a land dealer) 
of his first business acquaintance with Hooley, whom he 
met for the first time on the 22nd May, 1905, through the 
intervention of a novelist of a reputation kindred to 
Hooley’s. 

Hooley was negotiating with Carter for the sale of 
certain land at Risley, and whilst Carter was present 
Hooley took some papers from his desk and said to Carter, 
‘‘T have just met the smartest man of business I have 
ever come across — his name is Horatio Bottomley — 
you ought to meet him! ”’ 

Carter solicited the honour of an introduction to Bot- 
tomley, and he met him with Hooley on the 29th June, 


1905. 
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By the 2oth July, 1905, Carter had sold a certain canal 
to Bottomley for one million 5/- shares in the Joint Stock 
Trust and Finance Corporation, Ltd. Incidentally, these 
shares were an overissue, and had no legal existence — 
but Carter did not know this then | 

On the 30th September, 1905, he went and stayed as 
Bottomley’s guest at ‘‘ The Dickers,”’ near Lewes, Sussex, 
Bottomley’s country ‘“ house.” To use his (Carter’s) 
own words, ‘“‘ Bottomley was in a terribly depressed con- 
dition, and sat by the library fireside and wept. He 
said he must have {1000 that night, and he could give 
me a share certificate as security.’’ This also, it is not 
strange to relate, was subsequently found to be valueless 
and fictitious. Hooley, however, relieved Mr. Carter of 
these shares later on, in consideration of Carter paying 
cash, and the shares at face value, for a Bill accepted 
payable by ‘‘ Masters,” which was ultimately paid. Carter 
succeeded in retrieving his loss at Masters’ expense. 

Hooley and Bottomley were in close financial alliance 
from 1905 to1g12. The nature of their transactions was 
share dealing, with young and old gentlemen, non-experi- 
enced and ex-experienced. Hooley’s accomplishments, 
however, did not rest with mere stocks, shares, bills, and 
options — he also dealt in land, and one of his transac- 
tions was whimsically humorous and can hardly be 
believed. 

It is on record that Hooley employed a certain obese 
land broker or agent whose ethics were equivalent to his 
own. 

This broker, having arrayed himself in a fur coat borrow- 
ed from Hooley, approached a certain land owner and 
induced this ‘‘ Landocrat ” to give him an option for the 
purchase of his estate. Hooley and his broker agent, 
however, never intended to purchase. The broker sold 
the option to Hooley, possibly in consideration of the loan 
of the fur coat. So far, no actionable harm was done, but 
‘“‘ Hooley finance ’’ was always cumulative. 
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The fur-coated broker having “captivated” the land 
owner, persuaded him that no estates were comparable 
with those of his own county, and received a commision 
to negotiate the purchase of a new estate to replace the 
former inheritance. 

The broker, by means of the fur coat or otherwise, 
found estate No. 2; obtained an option and entered into 
a contract to sell estate No 2 (at a price in regal excess of 
the “ option price ’’) to the captivated land owner, and 
took from the land owner a deposit of the same amount 
as the broker had agreed to pay the land owner for the 
option over estate No. 1. 

Hooley, through his broker, then availed himself of the 
privilege of ‘settling in account,’ and avoided the 
embarrassment of finding cash for either the deposit or 
the option. 

The landowner had ultimately to complete purchase 
of estate No. 2. 

The fur-coated broker having sold the option to pur- 
chase estate No. 1 to Hooley, who immediately, contem- 
poraneously, and without troubling to give notice of prior 
liens or sales, entered into contracts to sell estate No. 1 
to various distinct and discordant second third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth parties, Hooley then forthwith mortgaged to 
different mortgagees the duplicate purchase contracts which 
had thus been simultaneously obtained by him for estate 
No. 1. Hooley also mortgaged ‘‘ in consecutive detail ”’ 
the profit of the contract to sell estate No. 2, in respect 
of which, with the able aid of his estimable broker, he had 
acquired an option to purchase. 

They also borrowed (from a convenient banking insti- 
tution, on the guarantee of a distinguished politican) the 
amount of the purchase price of estate No 2, which had 
been re-sold at a very profitable enhanced price to the 
confiding landowner. 

These two interesting negotiators, with no expenditure 
whatever, except possibly for the fur-coat, having thus 
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received the rewards of their well-doing, immediately 
lost all further interest in the two estates. They quietly 
made their exit in devious and divergent directions — the 
one by a legal conveyance, or in less technical parlance 
a police van; and the other by means of an incorporeal 
hereditament — or to be more explicit, old Charon’s ferry 
— or to be even more explicit, he died ! 

The rival and duplicate holders of the options and 
contracts, the mortgagees, and the confiding land 
owners, were compelled to sort themselves out in the 
Law Courts, where no doubt justice was done, at a price 
duly taxed. 

In 1912, Hooley’s career for a time ceased — the result 
of the verdict of a jury at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice 
Phillimore. 

After Hooley was released from incarceration, he enjoyed 
intermittent association with Bottomley, but it was sub- 
terranean. 

During the time Hooley’s trial was proceeding at the 
Old Bailey in 1922 — to be precise, on the 28th March — 
Hooley met a certain person and discussed Bottomley’s 
chances when his (Bottomley’s) time for appearance at 
the Old Bailey should arrive. Hooley stated that Bottom- 
ley was of opinion that the jury would disagree — the 
Crown would not try the case twice, and then there would 
be a nolle prosequi -— and he added that Bottomley said if 
he were going to be hanged the rope would break; he would 
not believe he was actually convicted until he absolutely 
heard the sentence given to him. 

Hooley added — “I am no friend of Bottomley — he 
tricked me, and he has tricked you.” 

Hooley’s opinion, however, must be regarded in the 
light of the records of the discussion between Treasury 
counsel and the Common Sergeant on the 8th April, 
1922, after a verdict of guilty had been recorded against 
Hooley. 
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Srr RicHarp Muir: My lord, the prisoner Hooley was prosecuted 
at this Court in the year 1904, with a man named Lawson, in con- 
nection with charges of fraudulent promotion of Companies. 

THE COMMON SERGEANT: Is that H. W. Lawson? 

Sir Ricuarp Muir: Yes, my lord, that was his name. Lawson was 
convicted and Hooley was acquitted upon that occasion. Between 
that and 1912, Hooley was bankrupt in connection with the promo- 
tion of Companies in which he said he lost large sums of money. 
In 1912, he was prosecuted and convicted at this Court for obtain- 
ing large sums of money from a young man by means of false 
pretences. ‘The young man had come into a fortune in the month 
of August, and that fortune was intact, and in the following January 
the whole of the young man’s fortune was gone, and, according 
to the accounts between him and Hooley, he owed Hooley £20,000. 
He was senteced to 12 months by Mr. Justice Phillimore. 

THE COMMON SERGEANT: Hooley, after a protracted trial, where the 
details of this case have been gone into with the greatest minuteness, 
and when everything that could be said or done by your Counsel 
has been said and done to the very fullest extent (for which you 
ought to be grateful to them), the jury have found you guilty. 
This was a gross fraud. As I said, people who dabble in Company 
promoting must be taught that the only policy in the promotion 
of Companies is to be honest and straightforward. Hooley, ten 
years ago you had twelve months’ imprisonment for a bad fraud. 
Nothing has been known against you since, but you of course were 
the ringleader in this swindle, and you have brought down some 
good men. You must go to penal servitude for three years. 


After Hooley had received sentence, it is reported that 
he consoled his fellow prisoners on their journey towards 
incarceration by advising them when they “ arrived” to 
apply to be relegated to the prison laundry; they would 
then be enabled to exercise a right of selection of the under 
clothing supplied to them, discriminating between them- 
selves and the other tenants of the garments which came 
under their control as laundrymen in the employ of H. M. 
Prison Commissioners. 

In 1912, when Hooley left the Old Bailey a convicted 
man, some enterprising photographer took his portrait. 
That portrait was enlarged, was encased in a gold frame, 
and was hung up in Bottomley’s anti-chamber at 26 King 
Street, St. James’, an establishment where the Victory 
Bond Club and its kindred associates held sway, and was 
pointed out by Bottomley — to his various friends and 
acquaintances who honoured his premises with their 
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presence — as an example of a man who dared without 
understanding the art of dissimulation. 

Scattered about Bottomley’s audience chamber were 
busts, portraits, and photographs of himself in various 
situations suited to his varicgated career. 

In “ John Bull” which was published on the 11th March, 
1909, after the dismissal of the proceedings at the Guild- 
hall, Bottomley had compared the leading counsel (Mr. 
Horace Avory) to Robespierre. Possibly this comparison 
might apply to himself, having regard to the profusion 
of his own busts and portraits in the portentous atrium 
to his own establishment at 26, King Street. These 
accessories are indicative of one of the inner incentives 
of his career — vanity, not only of his own abilities, but 
of the power (if any) he wielded. 

Bottomley, in the latter stages of his career, relied upon 
his association — nodding or otherwise — with personages 
in high places, and it is reasonable to suppose that because 
of these acquaintances he considered himself beyond the 
pale of assailment by ordinary people. 

Bottomley was warned by certain French people of 
the results of his methods of transacting business in con- 
nection with the Victory Bond Club. He was in the 
habit of going over to Paris from time to time, with various 
associates who allied themselves with his activities in 
the administration of the affairs of the Thrift Prize Bond 
Club. 

Bottomley rented a certain office in Paris, and at this 
office certain French citizens observed that at the time he 
was ostensibly carrying on the Thrift Prize Bond Club 
he had covertly removed to another address and that for 
quite two months, whilst Bottomley was ‘“‘operating”’ from 
the Thrift Prize Club address, he used to convey the cor- 
respondence which ‘had arrived for him to the secret 
address he had covertly acquired elsewhere. 

He and his agents were in the habit of opening his 
correspondence at this secret office, extracting the money 
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contents, sending on the correspondence to the ostensible 
office, and crossing to England with their portmanteaux 
and other luggage stuffed with the money they had taken 
from the correspondence. 

Bottomley apparently did as he pleased; his luggage 
seems never to have been examined on the French side; 
he and his accompanying agents were in possession of 
diplomatic passports; and on the several occasions upon 
which, in self-defence, he was warned that matters were 
bound to reach a crisis, and that a certain party was deter- 
mined not to be involved in his affairs, he calmed this 
party by stating that there was absolutely nothing to fear : 
several members of the existing British Government simply 
dare not allow him to be prosecuted; he had “ fixed ”’ 
that, and in connection with this, he most frequently 
mentioned Lord X, who, he said, for his own sake, would 
have to work in his (Bottomley’s) interest. 

Bottomley’s perspective, so far as concerned the rights 
and ethics of meum et tuum, was dazzled by the extremely 
successful result of his appeal to the British public. It is 
nevertheless a fair presumption that he intended to 
‘“‘ finance ’’ with the moneys the public had handed to him, 
and, out of the money which his dazzled apprehension 
induced him to believe he could make by speculation, he 
would repay the moneys advanced to him as trustee upon 
no security other than his public position. 

Having liquid capital in hand, he treated it as his own 
property, recklessly gambling it away. 

Out of the profits he expected to make, he hoped to 
repay the lenders! He persuaded himself to be a sort 
of Jupiter, who could play with the lightning and control 
its return into his own hands. He let go the lightning, 
in the shape of investments in racing, journalistic, and 
theatrical enterprises. He hired the St. Martins Theatre 
2 a period of six months at a rental of £440 per week. 

rene on a play in which he was interested, entitled 
““ The Dear Little Lady.” 
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The extremity of the losses on this venture did not 
deter his optimism. 

He entertained himself with the belief that he could 
control public opinion. He purchased at what he thought 
to be a knock-out price a weekly newspaper called ‘The 
National News.” 

He inaugurated, to use his favourite expression, ‘‘ The 
Sunday Illustrated,” a sort of Sunday Daily Graphic, and 
he severed or had severed for him his connection with 
‘The Sunday Pictorial,” in whose columns had appeared 
so long his weekly article, for each of which articles he 
is reported to have received £150. 

In the excess of his self-appreciation, he also brought 
out, took on, or took over, ‘‘ The Sunday Telegram,” of 
which the late Charles Palmer, of ‘‘ Globe”’ fame, had once 
acted as editor. 

When poor Palmer, worn out with his parliamentary 
and journalistic work, died, Bottomley became the editor 
and changed its name to ‘“ Sunday Sports Telegram.” 

He inducted upon electors of the Wrekin Division of 
Shropshire two consecutive representatives in’ Parliament 
for his particular prodigy — the Business Government 
Party. 

On the 31st December, 1921, Bottomley resigned (or 
was dismissed) from the editorship of ‘‘ John Bull.” 
His energies were transferred to ‘ The Sunday IIlustrated ”’ 
and ‘‘ T’he Sunday Sports Telegram. ’’ But the gathering 
of the clouds upon the Bottomley horizon soon in turn 
forced him to relinquish his connection with both these 
papers. 

Bottomley, just previously, on the 8th December, 1921, 
still retained audacious faith in the capacity of the British 
public of swallowing any Horatian nostrum he might place 
before them. He circularised his ‘‘ supporters ” (whose 
names appeared on his card index), suggesting that they 
should invest in debentures in ‘‘ The Sunday Publications 
Ltd,” and as an inducement for them to do so he offered 
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a bonus of 20% in shares in this Company on each {10 
debenture taken up. 

The directors of this Company were — Major The Hon. 
Christopher Lowther, M.P., Rear-Admiral Murray, 
F, Sueter, C.B., M.P. (for the Hertford Division, in the 
place of a certain Mr. N. P. Billing, a fossilized political 
meteor, who had sought the seclusion of the Chiltern 
Hundreds), Mr. Harry Weber (Bottomley’s associate in 
many financial enterprises which required the aegis of 
Throgmorton Street), and Mr William Cornish (a political 
supporter and a member of the Committee of Inspection 
in Bottomley’s first bankruptcy). 

Subscribers were also invited to send up Victory Bond 
share certificates, which would be accepted at their face 
value as cash in payment of the said debentures. 

How many subscribers to this debenture offer of 
Bottomley succumbed to his siren song — it was the 
swan song of his promotions — will probably never be 
known. 

Many sent up the Victory Bond share certificates plus 
cash, and some sent up full payment in cash. What was 
the result? Promises, but no debentures, and every- 
one of the enthused subscribers has probably now been 
disillusioned. 

From all this it is apparent that Bottomley was a gambler 
in excelsis. He played on zero, and zero turned its back 
upon him. Perhaps he hazarded the figure 8 — his bad 
number. 

The first dislocation of the joints in his armour occurred 
on the 8th May, 1906, when the compulsory order to 
wind up the Joint Stock Trust & Finance Corporation 
was pronounced by Mr. Justice Buckley. Did he 
appreciate that 8 was for him an ominous number? 

In the year 1911 he asked the Home Secretary the 
following question in Parliament : ‘‘ Whether he can say 
if an iron instrument of punishment shaped like the 
figure 8 is used at Maidstone Goal, causing excruciating 
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torture, and whether such treatment is authorized by the 
Home Office? ”’ 

The recurrence of the figure 8 in Bottomley’s career is 
remarkable. ‘ Another yet? — aseventh? — I'll see no 
more : And yet the eighth appears,” (Macbeth, ) 

8 May, 1906 Joint Stock Trust wound up. 
§ January, 1909 Guildhall charge dismissed. 

28 October, 1909 Platt & Rowe judgment declaring 

Joint Stock shares duplicated. 

28 July, 1912 Public Examination in bankruptcy. 

28 August, 1915 Norman pamphlet published. 

18 April, 1921 Attorney General v. Bottomley. Fined 

by Mr. Justice Bailhache for conducting the Victory 
Bond Derby 1920 Sweepstake Lottery. 
8 Decr., 1921 Sunday Publications Ltd. prospectus. 

18 February, 1922 Rex v. Bigland trial, Shrewsbury. 

8 March, 1922 Rex v. Bottomley summons, Bow Street. 

18 May, 1922 Rex v. Bottomley trial, commenced, Old 

Bailey. 
8 November, 1922 Public Examination in his third 
bankruptcy, adjourned to 7° March 1923. 

One of Bottomley’s methods of defence against retribu- 
tion was to dig himself in behind the shield of eminent 
counsel briefed for his directors. In 1908, when he was 
publicly examined before the Registrar in Companies 
Winding Up, upon his misfeasance as chairman of the 
Joint Stock & Trust Finance Corporation, Ltd., emineny 
members of the Bar appeared for his co-directors. 

The same method was adopted when he appeared at 
the Guildhall Justice Room, to answer charges of fraud 
in connection with the same Company. 

Almost the same order of going appeared in the action 
brought against him by Parker’s executors, and in his 
defence of the proceedings taken in connection with the 
libel action brought against him by Mr. Ronald, arising 
out of matters relating to the Law Guarantee Trust. 

This was one of Bottomley’s schemes for distracting 
and distributing the attention of the public. 
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During Bottomley’s last trial at the Old Bailey, he was 
deprived of the company of co-delinquents,and he resorted 
to and used the ‘“‘ sob-stuff”’ argument, the last refuge 
of an quasi penitent criminal. 

In his earlier days he had-—like Robin Hood—robbed the 
rich, and possibly assisted the poor with a portion of the 
proceeds of his depredations. He started his operations 
amongst the higher ranks of financial celebrities, Lord 
Mayors, magistrates and citizens. Having tired them, 
he turned his attention to the successful merchants and 
tradesmen who were prepared to dabble in speculative 
sharecommerce. Wearing out these gentlemen, he turned 
his proclivities—-with the aid of Mr. Hooley—to youth- 
ful inheritors with no experience, and old men whose 
successful experiences had blinded them with the sense 
of their own capacity to carry through business deals 
after they had retired from active commercial operations. 

Having exhausted these worthy townsmen,—as old Sam 
Johnson truly said of the Bottomley species—he turned 
to Patriotism, and during the lean years of the war 
lived on oratorial appeals to patriotic citizenship. The 
war ended, and this instrument was eliminated from 
his bubble armoury. 

Thereupon relying upon the position he had assumed in 
the patriotic line, he collected the poor man’s pence. 
He might still have gone on as a Politician, but having 
collected the pence, he chose to hazard the shirt of a 
Nessus woven in Birmingham, who had formerly rendered 
him some little assistance in the conveyance of the plunder. 

If he had not withheld the ‘‘ sop,’ Cerberus might not 
have snapped his jaws, and the Bottomley Victory Bond 
argosy would possibly have gently foundered in the placid 
Lake of Chancery, instead of exploding on the burning 
torrents of Phlegethon. 

And so it came to pass that the measure of his enormities 
was weighed in the scales of the Old Bailey, in 29 minutes, 
by a Central Criminal Court jury, on his black Monday, 
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the 29th May, 1922 — a little more than a month after 
his confederate Hooley had “ gone before.” 

Hooley appears to have consistently nourished the ex- 
pectation, if not the hope, that Bottomley would “ fall”’. 
It has been truthfully recorded that as Bottomley’s 
progress towards Wormwood Scrubs became imminent, 
the rumour spread inside the prison escarpments, and 
Hooley, through the customary channel, sent a suggestion 
to the Governer of the Prison that on the day of Bottom- 
ley’s ingress flags should fastoon the entrance. Hooley, 
whether because or in spite of, his expectancy was trans- 
lated elsewhere before his comrade arrived! 
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But as he got it freely, so 

He spent it frank and freely too : 

For saints themselves will sometimes be, 
Of gifts that cost them nothing, free. 


— Hudibras. 
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The life of Horatio Bottomley has been a sort of con- 
spiracy with himself, and sometimes with other people, 
whom he has used, or by whom he has been utilized. _It 
has been the concurrence of events of which he has 
made use, whenever there appeared general tendencies 
towards opportunities of enhancing and enriching himself 
at the expense of the gullible public. 

The underlying instincts of his career, which;can* be 
regarded as starting with the Hansard publishing venture, 
have been vanity and cupidity. 

He was essentially a vain man, and he regarded as the 
most insidious offensive an attack of the hand which was 
clothed in the gauntlet of ridicule. He would do anything 
to disarm or divert homerically ironical criticism. 

If he were attacked with the flat-headed bludgeon of 
reprobation for fraudulent practices, he knew where he 
was, and was able to retort, with the genial herring of Uriah 
Heapish humour; and the blow would fall aside. 

If, however, he had to meet with criticism which was 
satiric, he wavered in his decision — how or on which 
side he should jump to avoid the blow. 

As far as could be seen, he did not come up gasping 
under cross-examination which was a point blank criticism, 
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but it was observed that he shrivelled and generally shrank 
out of the line of ridicule. 

Cross-examination is a high art, the unwritten canons 
of which were readily grasped by Bottomley. 

An artist in forensic attack appreciates that a witness 
should be treated as a person ready and willing to give 
information. It is an axiom never to ask in cross-examina- 
tion a question the answer to which 1s unknown to the 
questioner. To ask the question — ‘“ Are you a liar, 
or are you not?” may, in the case of a witness of the 
Bottomley calibre, evoke the reply ‘““I do not know.” 
Whereas a better effect is obtained by asking ‘‘ Are you 
afraid of telling an untruth?”’ The answer may be a 
spontaneous negative. 

Rarely should wit be attempted in cross-examination, 
unless the cross-examiner can accredit himself or herself 
with wisdom. Is not wit the effervescence of wisdom? It 
has been said that ‘‘ wit is the eloquence of indifference ”’ 
— an eloquence in which Bottomley excelled. That 
species of wit is satiric, and, in the hands of a seasoned 
expert, useful. 

This was observable when he was cross-examined by 
the Hon. Frank Russell, K.C., in the Joint Stock and 
Finance Corporation proceedings before Mr. Justice 
Swinfen Eady, which terminated in judgment being 
pronounced against him in misfeasance, on 1st February, 
1912. It occurred again when he had to meet Mr. Comyns 
Carr for the first time on 30th March, 1915, before Mr. 
Justice Horridge, which resulted in an order being made 
upholding the Senior Official Receiver’s claim against his 
estate in Bankruptcy for £68,295; and yet again when he 
was cross-examined by Mr. Travers Humphreys during 
the criminal prooceedings before Mr. Justice Salter on 
the 26th May, 1922. 

When Bottomley was hurt by caustic animadversion he 
appealed for public commiseration, assuming the guise 
of a strong man struggling ‘“‘in a sea of difficulty.” 
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Bottomley’s great asset was inventive pliability, and im- 
mense adaptability to the circumstance of the moment. 

If the limelight of public opinion were coloured red, he 
would adapt his shade of expression to match that colour; 
and if the atmosphere in which he happened to appear 
were massively dark, he was in the spot light immediately 
as the central figure, pointing the direction of rectitude to 
the dazzled public. 

Initial success in debating societies at Hackney and 
Battersea induced ambition, and his impelling objective 
seemed ever afterwards to be the applause of listening 
multitudes in music halls or elsewhere, as the event might 
happen. 

He became inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
astucity, triumphantly toppling over a series of Crown 
lawyers at the Hansard trial, himself pre-eminent amongst 
the distinguished members of the Bar who were defending 
his alleged co-conspirators — an ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, and his brother, a City merchant, the progenitor 
of a famous race, and Bottomley’s own brother-in-law. 
He found himself regarded as a sort of forensic Ulysses 
who had destroyed the (Treasury) Legionaries in a ‘‘ Set 
Prosecution,’ and he observed his own estimation of 
himself reflected in the eyes of the British public. 

His protean disposition inclined him towards what was 
then the bee-line to ‘“‘ bunches of finance,” and he vol- 
planed on to the Westralian market which had just 
previously been tickled by a mere tyro (compared with 
himself) and lay fallow ready for the Bottomley seed. 

The sowing yielded tenfold ! 

He obtained control of liquid cash, the extent of which 
can be appreciated by a reference to Appendix A, which 
is a list of the Companies promoted by him, or in which 
he had “ controlling interests.” 

Bottomley was intensively active, and neglected no 
opportunity to talk to his supporters (having by this time 
established a sort of Bottomley cult), either by pamphlets, 
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or speeches at meetings of public companies, which were 
duly reported at length and gratuitously circularized 
amongst a specialised financial community. 

In 1904 there was published the ‘“ Joint Stock Institute 
Circular,’ which was the genesis of “ John Bull.’ It 
was published and circulated free. Many people read 
it, and much criticism appeared in the financial papers, 
which attracted the appreciative interest of the faithful ones. 

At the end of 1905 his supporters’ appetite for contri- 
bution to Bottomley’s Companies became satiated, and 
Bottomley had to turn in another direction. 

He had attracted money enough to win the South Hack- 
ney Election of 1906. (This was his second parliamentary 
essay. He had stood unsuccessfully as candidate for 
Hornsey in 1891.) Parliament afforded him a pedestal 
upon which he could assume a certain aloofness from the 
old trails of finance with which he had been associated. 

He was now a politican. But Bottomley’s whim and 
whiff for extravagance and high living required another 
source of income, now that Company promoting seemed 
denied to him. 

In June, 1906, just after the camouflaged goose (the 
Joint Stock Trust and Finance Corporation Limited), 
which had been duplicating its golden eggs in his favour, 
was dispatched before Mr. Justice Buckley by means 
of a petition for its compulsory liquidaticn, Bottomley 
started his weekly periodical ‘“ John Bull.” 

He called it ‘‘ The Penny Truth,” and, reading between 
the lines, the truth can be found. The paper paraded 
his aspirations, his hopes, admonitions, and recommen- 
dations, most of which were paid for by the British public. 
He was enabled, through the columns of his paper, to 
speak to a clientéle — old or new — which rapidly 
increased, stimulated by the racy ability with which he 
adapted his diction to those classes with whom he had the 
most influence. 

The income from a weekly journal was not one which 
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sufficed for Bottomley’s needs, and in an unhappy moment 
for him he got into collusion with a collateral soul of some- 
what similar though differently plumaged proclivities — 
Ernest Terah Hooley. 

The story of the introduction of the parties has been | 
told in the earlier pages of this disquisition. 

These ‘‘ Sons of Mercury ” had different characteristics, 
to borrow a simile from Dr. Johnson when he distin- 
guished Dryden from Pope. Hooley could be compared 
to a team of coach horses always galloping and stumbling, 
and Bottomley was like a team which had a neat even 
trot and no ostensible stumbling. 

Hooley in his later years admitted himself a pirate, 
and sailed under his own flag, the jolly Risley Roger. 
Hooley was the finest salesman or bagman in Britain; he 
could persuade anybody to buy anything. He admitted 
his vocation, and challenged anyone to beat him in finding 
the harmless elusive pea under the Hooley thimble. He 
was frankly predatory, and if the public suffered it was 
its own fault. 

With Bottomley it was different; posing as a publicist, 
philanthropist, politician, and public almoner, he induced 
his admirers to believe in him for his exoteric merit. To 
understand Bottomley’s attitudes and assumptions, it is 
only necessary to turn over the pages of his ‘‘ John Bull,” 
and his references to charities in the guise of ‘“‘ Human 
Documents”? — to observe his posturings as public 
censor, and as an awarder of merit ! 

Hooley and Bottomley hunted in couples; they found 
their peculiar methods of attraction were useful to each 
other — a sort of positive and negative. Both of them 
established palatial offices for ‘‘ financial operations,”’ 
generally conducted after dinner or other festivity, whither 
the likely financial operators had been invited by Bottomley 
and/or Hooley; and by a strange coincidence, during the 
course of the gaiety, one or other would appear as a sort 
of Good Fairy Godmother when the transformation scene, 

18 
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entitled ‘‘ Rapidly Acquired Fortune,” was in progress. 

It is quite understandable how inexperienced young 
men of position were brought under their influence and 
duly made to pay for the festivities by the giving of change 
in the shape of old fogey and slow-paying Government and 
railway securities for attractive and quickly remunerative 
shares in public Companies or other ventures promoted 
or controlled by the conjuring wands of persuasive Bot- 
tomley or hortatory Hooley. 

But there was another class of customer with which 
Bottomley and Hooley had eminently successful dealings. 
They were old men who had been successful in trade or 
business; hard headed, hard fisted, and very slow to 
speculate. 

By some subtle fascination, Hooley would engender and 
foster the long dormant spirit of avaricious cupidity which 
is generally the basic stimulus of the life of a man who 
has ‘‘ hammered out his fortune.” 

Bottomley would generally water it by persuasively and 
eloquently pointing out — to the successful exploiter 
of merchandise or other specific from which his 
fortunes had been acquired — how much good the success- 
ful one could do himself if he transferred or diverted some 
of his surplus capital into the concerns over which Hooley 
and Bottomley had control, and which concerns were so 
piquantly and clearly ‘‘ explained ”’ or otherwise dealt with 
in the financial or advertisement columns of “John Bull.” 

Bottomley and Hooley well knew that when they had 
cajoled an old merchant to embark in a speculation, his 
interest in its exploitation was established; and that there 
was then little difficulty in getting further contributions to 
consolidate the specious venture, as the old aspirant was 
ashamed to admit failure. 

They were remarkably successful with both these classes: 
the young improvident and the retired possessor of con- 
petency. 

There was an instance of one young man who was induc- 
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ed to part with £327,000. And then the old men. At 
least four (now deceased), at this particular period (1900 
to 1912), parted with the respective sums of £180,000, 
£92,000, £78,000 and £52,000. Are not the records of 
these decrescent fortunes written in letters of lambent 
fire in the minds and hearts of their descendants? 

From 1904 until 1912, Bottomley had to go through a 
sea of litigation, which cast up upon the shore of public 
knowledge many strange incidents in his career; duplication 
of shares, the obtaining of moneys with the assistance of 
Hooley and others (for the present and future unknown) 
by all sorts of fraudulent misrepresentations. Much — 
not all — became the subject of investigation in the Courts, 
and in December, 1911, Bottomley entered for the second 
time into the Bankruptcy Court, and retired from Par- 
liament. 

Having regard to his bankruptcy and the cesser of his 
earning power as a politician, Bottomley’s financial eye had 
to be focussed in other directions, and he remembered 
the sportive instincts of the British public. 

During the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, a series of 
lotteries and sweepstakes was promulgated, pronounced 
upon and established on the Continent and otherwise 
promoted through the medium of the columns of “ John 
Bull,’ either by leading articles, critical warnings, or 
answers to correspondents. Every person who corres- 
ponded on the subject with ‘“‘ John Bull” had his name 
recorded on a card index, and thenceforward he was 
within easy reach of the ‘“‘ lottery ” circular. 

Enormous prizes were offered and ‘“ ostensibly ” paid 
in connection with sweepstakes and ‘‘ Bullet’ and other 
skill competitions. Bottomley subsisted on them, and 
was subsisting on them up to the 4th August, 1914, when 
Europe commenced to war. 

Again Bottomley changed his garb and became what 
Americans call a political bluff. He practised patriotism, 
and during the long agony of the war successfully 
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obtained and enhanced the interest of the public and of 
‘“‘ the governing parties’ in what was called his ‘“‘ War 
Work.” 

These ‘‘ War Works ”’ were partially exposed during 
Bottomley’s trial in May, 1922, before Mr. Justice Salter; 
it has since become known that Bottomley’s receipts from 
the war lectures for the years 1915 to 1917 represented 
£27,000. This fund—added to his income as editor of 
“John Bull’ and certain journals which were produced as 
an offshoot from the editorial department of ‘‘ John Bull,” 
and as “ national leader-writer’’ to other newsmongers 
during the period of the war — enabled Bottomley to 
live in accordance with his estimation of the ethics of 
existence. 

So enhanced was the reputation Bottomley had obtain- 
ed by his efforts during the war, that when the peace 
came in 1918 he had got the public by the ear, the 
governing parties by the hand, and his old past by the 
throat. 

The public forgave him, the governing parties thought 
that he had re-established his right to public regard, and 
his old past was apparently metamorphosed. He was 
allowed to proclaim his views on politics and probity 
with an excess of publicity which he claimed as a right 
for patriotic services rendered. 

Between 1918 and 1920, by means of his ‘“ phoenix 
evolution ” into public responsibility, he was enabled to 
tickle the pockets of another branch of the public, ‘“‘ The 
Man in the Street,” for whom he professed counsel, 
support, and protection. 

He judged aright the gambling and wagering instinct 
of the many-headed British public, and his Bond Clubs 
proved a success beyond the dreams of his most exalted 
avarice. 

No one will know how much he received from these 
Clubs, but it isa reasonable presumption, having regard to 
the indications of the sources of supply already referred to, 
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that the moneys he diverted did not run short of £1,172.939. 
It may seem impossible to believe that he could have dis- 
bursed, for purposes other than the objects of the Clubs, 
even a third of this large sum, but it must be recollected 
that Bottomley had to pay for past financial transgressions. 
Out of the money he made to-day almost, 50% would 
have to be immediately disbursed to dispose of the liabili- 
ties for which he had yesterday rendered himself account- 
able, and so it had gone on for years, and much of the lost 
moncys of the Victory Bond holders can be accounted- 
for in this way. Peter has been paid, out of Paul’s dis- 
possessions. 

Bottomley also assumed to himself the attitude of 
impregnability. He had sat in the seats of the mighty, 
and was on terms of more or less nodding friendship with 
the exalted and governing classes. 

When he recovered from the improvident precipitate 
indignation with which he had launched the Bigland 
prosecution, he choused himself into supposing that 
Bigland would become a reductio ad absurdum, by appre- 
ciative remuneration, or be prevented by ‘ shouldering 
out ” from putting up a defence which could inflict public 
opprobrium upon Bottomley’s reputation. The integrity 
of British justice was, however, untamperable, and 
Bigland was not malleable. 

Bottomley’s proptotypes are few, but characters and 
personalities like his are cast up from time to time. The 
nearest approach to the Bottomley type would seem to 
be found in the character of the French Counter-Revolu- 
tionary, Mirabeau. His reputation was varied, his per- 
sonality was immense, and when one comes to look at 
his physical build and features, Bottomley and he were 
not unlike — in both cases also there was much eloquence, 
extreme political, physical and mental activity, and a 
sudden decadence. 

Bottomley’s comic chameleon posterings and ‘“ screen 
effects,” and the peculiar kink in his financial gallop, 
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must be left to speak for themselves. He certainly was 
not without frailties and merits. Capable of impulsive 
generosity, but at the same time of most insidious and 
treacherous animosity and perversity, the study of his 
career is an education for students of mankind. 

The proper test to apply to discover the “‘ Bottomley ”’ 
taint is Veracity! If this cannot be found in a 
man’s statements or actions, be sure that there is an 
undercurrent which is tainted with discredit and entire 
unreliability. 

If Bottomley had steadied himself after his success in 
the West Australian market, enhanced by the assets that 
came to his hands as the results of his Hansard Union 
incursions into finance, he would not be where he appears 
now to have ended. 

As frequently happens with persons of the parvenu 
class, the desire to glitter before the public, and shine 
socially amongst those acquaintances who judge mankind 
by its lavish appearance and entertainment, caused his 
expenses to outrun his returns; and in 1906, just before 
he entered Parliament, he got into what has justly been 
described as his ‘“ vicious circle.” 

The debts which could not be allowed to remain unpaid 
on account of their peculiarly intricate origin, had to be 
paid out of the proceeds of other debts, incurred under 
similar equivocal circumstances. 

As each debt was incurred, there was the subsequent 
added liability of damages for misrepresentation (generally 
called fraud), costs, and the concomitant expenses of 
‘‘ erasure” from records available to the public. 

It might be a matter of surprise that he should have 
so long survived this continuous series of litigation, but if 
the records were consulted it would be found that — as 
he stated when he was publicly examined in 1912 — 
he did not seriously regard any claim which alleged 
fraud, as he was enabled, when he settled, to pay those 
solicitors and agents who were acting for the parties con- 
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cerned, not only their full costs of action, but the extra 
solicitor and clients costs (a supreme consolation to certain 
solicitors), and so he said he easily obtained as a considera- 
tion the withdrawal of all charges of fraud. 

This sort of caper was, however, expensive and 
expansive; as the vicious circle widened, the liabilities 
he was incurring similarly increased, bringing within 
its periphery larger liabilities which had to be incurred 
to enable him to settle yesterday’s equally heavy respon- 
sibilities. 

This had to stop. It is a physical axiom that a 
widening circle which is viciously whirling must at last 
break : and that is what happened with Bottomley. 

It is to be presumed he knew this was coming, and plung- 
ed heavily in speculations which were stupidly optimistic. 
He thought to make money on the turf — or as a news- 
paper owner — or as a theatrical entrepreneur — or even 
as a political jerrymanderer. 

It is well known in Parliamentary circles that he spent 
more money upon dinners in the House of Commons than 
any other member of the legislature; witness his unpaid 
£200 House of Commons Wine Bill. The round figure 
£200 seems to disclose a sort of haphazard system of par- 
liamentary bookkeeping? 

Bottomley’s abilities would have carried him into the 
foremost ranks of any sphere of useful existence (except 
possibly literature and art). He could have attained to 
almost anything — he almost did — but his malign tem- 
peramental instincts dragged him away from that trium- 
phant public recognition to which he might have aspired, 
and which he might perhaps have acquired. During 
the later stages of his career, he could not do other than 
what he did; he could not legitimately make money fast 
ee to fillup the chasm of his previous delinquen- 
cies 

Drawing all the threads of this tangled story together, 
reflecting on the sadness of Bottomley’s deflected oppor- 
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tunities of doing good, looking along the perspective 
created, and impartially contemplating the perplexing vista, 
the question seems to jump to the mind — What was the 
impelling cause which influenced Bottomley fraudulently 
to divest the public of huge sums of money? 

In ‘“‘ Throgmorton Street ”’ argot, he was “a liver on 
wits ” capitalized by ‘‘ havings on toast.’ 

This genus is always found in the vicinity of the 
Bourse, (London and abroad without indistinction !) 

Bottomley having emerged into life a foundling, trained 
in the stringent school of indigency, but endowed with a 
rare and vivid mentality and an insatiable hunger to grasp 
the specious power created by wealth which was not 
his, nurtured in his perspective of life such an habitual 
greed that he was blinded to any consequences — except 
the one overpowering craving for opulence. Immediately 
he controlled pecuniary plenitude he commenced to buy 
himself into public position, and his evil genius — vanity— 
inspired the towering flight he had marked out for his own. 
The perpetual motif of Bottomley’s career is under- 
standable from a perusal of his two autobiographies 
published in 1892 and 1910 respectively, in which he seeks 
to explain the order of his going. 

Like all others who chouse and cozen, he believed in 
his power of creating a continuous stream of wealth, 
and diverted it for the purposes of his perverted genius 
into every avenue of wasteful expense and idle pro- 
digality. 

Bottomley’s public was captivated by his “‘ brave the 
lightning ” attitude, and it parted with its ‘‘ subscriptions ” 
because it was fascinatedly interested in what it persuaded 
itself was exuberant brilliancy! The public did not 
recognise the true inwardness of the Pecksniffian 
dazzle | 

During the thirty-two years (1889-1921), the yield from 
‘‘ Bottomley ” enterprises or exploitations would seem to 
be accountable as follows : 
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Promotions of Public Companies £2,868,561 
Journalistic Endeavour: 
Positive 167,500 
Negative e.g, Profits ex suppres- 
sionibus or ex suggestionibus 60,000 
Sweepstakes 250,000 


Patriotics (including Government sub- 
sidy by or through the Ministry 


of Information or Propaganda) 37,000 
Victory Bond Clubs 1,172,939 
4,556,000 


(These figures seem unwieldily gigantic but data exist 
of Bottomley’s plenitude of cash, they appear in certain 
Bankers Records shewing his drawings, e.g. 


1904 Drawn out 79,004.15. 7 
1905 a 3 198,158. 7. 4 
1906 to 27th October __,, se 92,468. 4.11 
1907 » 8s 48,739-14.11 
1908 o “s 83,100. 6. 3 
1908 (another Bank) 

January to June _se,, es 42,263. 3. 3 


How was it expended ?—Appoximately as follows :— 


Financial Speculations 750,000 
Les ‘ Petits Verts ”’ 600,000 
Company paraphernalia—Offices, Clerks, 

Stock Jobbers, Stockbrokers—(in 

and out of the London Exchange) 


advertisements, etc. 500,000 
Journalistic ventures 350,000 
Racing 340,000 


Domesticity-Town-Country-and Abroad 300,000 


carried forward 2,840,000 
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Brought forward 2,840,000 
Law Costs paid in consideration of 
compromise and withdrawals of 


allegations 230,000 
Judgment debts recovered against Bot- 
tomley 210,000 


Law Costs for services rendered and re- 
taining fees paid to legal luminaries 
or duskies who happened to be in 
the domestic retinue 200,000 

Largesse (both sexes) 200,000 

Donations to Moneylenders (registered 
and unregistered) with the usual 
commissions, bonuses, carrying over 


= 


charges and other purgatorial usances 160,000 
Theatrical enterprises 150,000 
Sundries: Personal Sumptuaries 125,000 
Parliamentary courtship of South Hackney 100,000 
Eleemosynary-(compulsory and voluntary) 98,000 


Political Hospitality: Voters on the Hackney 
and other Paliamentary Registers and 


Supporters not so registered 40,000 
Ditto : Cabinet Ministers, Members of 

Parliament et hoc genus omne 37,000 
Manufactured plaudits — (printed and 

acoustic) 32,000 
Business Government Propoganda and 

election organisation 20,000 
Law Costs extracted in invitum 20,000 
Inauguration of Leagues and Federations 20,000 


Estimated balance ‘ carried abroad ” 
(subject to fluctuations in rates of 
exchange) now the subject of anxious 
consideration by the Trustee of the 
property of Horatio Bottomley (a 
Bankrupt) 74,000 


£4,556,000 
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There was, however, enough subtlety in his career to 
engender the belief that a residuum of these funds still 
remains virtually under his control, or within his subse- 
quent reach. There is serious reason to believe that 
a sum running well into five figures has been carefully 
invested in names other than his own, or in syndicates 
controlled by confederates —(this is the custom of all 
financiers whose methods are extensive and peculiar)—in 
various Continental financial centres. There his cache may 
possibly remain until he be enabled to re-acquire possession. 

In the year 1909, Bottomley brought into the House 
of Commons the “ Banks (Unclaimed Balances) Bill.”’ 
Had it passed, possibly the Banks, with a lively sense of 
gratitude, would now be enabled to oblige Mr. Bottomley’s 
creditors? Section 47 (2) of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
however, may nevertheless be a means of expressing the 
Bankers’ appreciation of the situation. 

It would appear reasonable to express the hope that 
the trustee of Bottomley’s property in bankruptcy, for 
the benefit of Bottomley’s depredated creditors, will acquit 
himself as a real and resolute representative of the creditors’ 
interests, and not remain a passive custodian; He might 
satisfy himself whether or not Bottomley be not still the 
owner of that Monte Carlo chateau known to the initiated 
as “‘ Bell’ Aria,” Roquebrune (Alpes Maritimes). He could 
actively achieve his duty by proceeding to unearth some, at 
least, if not all, of these occult deposits, and to reclaim from 
politicians (past and present),company directors, financiers, 
sportmen, lawyers, journalists and theatrical entrepreneurs 
(of either sex) moneys that appear to have been paid by 
Bottomley under circumstances which, it is submitted, 
would require ingenious explanations to establish the 
bona fides of these particular and peculiar transactions. 


.». 8ed tunc quoque mille ferenda 
taedia mille morae. 
(Juv.) 


Howbeit these are other stories ! 
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‘‘ Such follow him, as shall be registered ; 
‘‘ Part good; part bad; of bad the longer scrowl.”’ 


(Milton). 
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APPENDIX B. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTCY PETITIONS FILED 


AGAINST BOTTOMLEY. 


Two hundred and fifty-four Petitions in Bankruptcy 
were filed against Bottomley ; all were dismisscd or with- 
drawn excepting the following:—No 2, Receiving Order 
made and rescinded No 234, Receiving Order made 
rescinded and bankruptcy annulled December 3rd, 1918; 
No 249, Receiving Order made, and final adjudication 
in Bankruptcy, July 11th, 1922. 


No. Year 
.. 1891 


ms OO CON! Cau -& WN 


| on | 


12 .. IQOL ... 


IZ... IQOI ... 
I4 «. IQO2 ... 
15... 1902 ... 
16 ... 1902 ... 
17 ws. I9O2 ... 
18 ... 1902 


IQ ... 1902 .. 
ZO ... 1903 ... 
2I ... 1903 ... 
22 ws. 1903 ... 
23 «+. 1903 ... 
24... 1903 ... 


.. 1893 ... 
« I90O ... 


ee rgoo eee 


+. IQOO ... 
-- IQOI ... 


 IQOI ... 
» IQOL ... 
« IQOL ... 
» IQOI ... 
« IQOI ... 


Petitioning Creditor. 


. R. Hamilton Williams. 


Petition by Bottomley in person. 

Walter Scott Leefe. 

Walter Scott Leefe. 

Newman Mayo Ogle. 

Canadian and British Columbian Prospecting Syndi- 
cate Ld. 

Arthur Thomas Salisbury Jones. 

R. Gregory Brown. 

G.H.& A. M. Jay. 

Otto Gurlett. 

Canadian & British Columbia Prospecting Syndi- 
cate Ld. 

A. J. Brown Brough & Co. 

Newman Mayo Ogle. 

The Kurnalpi Gold Exploration & Developing Co. Ld. 
(in Liquidation). 

C. A. Francis. 

Lloyds Bank Ld. 

Rosalie Mansell. 


.. Harley Paine & Srewart. 
. F. H. Glover, and Benjamin Newgass. 


The Eureka Gold Mines Ld. 

A. Reitlinger. 

R. C. Trass, and C. R. Enever. 

B. Newgass, trading as Newgass & Co. 
J. H. Dott. 


2Q2 

25 ... 1903 ... Thos. Dott. 

26 ... 1903 ... Wm. Beck. 

27 ... 1903 ... T. Dott. 

28 ... 1903 ... J. F. Skene. 

29 ... 1903 ... P. M. Meyer Co. 

30 ... 1903 ... T. Dott. 

31 ... 1903 ... W. H. Hart & Co. 

32 ... 1903 ... D. L. Gulland 

33 --. 1903 ... T. Dott. 

34... 1904 ... Frank Thomas. 

35 ... 1904 ... Paquin Ld. 

36... 1904 ... F. Nish & Co. 

37... 1904 ... G. Smythe & Son. 

38 ... 1904 ... J. Garlick Ltd. 

39 --- 1904 ... Jas. Platt. 

40 ... 1904 ... Parsons Bros Ltd. 

41 ... 1904 ... F. Suter & Co Ltd. 

42 ... 1904 ... F. W. Nish. 

43 -. 1904 ... J. M. Meyer & Co. 

44 .. 1904 ... C. Jones. 

45 ... 1904 ... W. H. Hart & Co. 

46 ... 1904 ... F. Grainger. 

47 .. 1904 ... A. Trinder & F. H. Capron. 
48 ... 1904... Ashton & Co. Ltd. 

49 -.. 1904 ... Viola Ltd. 

50 ... 1904 ... Alf. C. Hays. 

51 ... 1904 ... Benoist Ltd. 

52 ... 190- ... A. Emanuel & Sons, Ltd. 
53 -.. 1904 ... Wm. Lowson. 

§4 ... 1904 ... T. Dott. 

55 ... 1904 ... W. Neve & A. Neve. 

56 ... 190- ... Wm. Webb. 

57 ... 1905 ... H. E. de Fonblanque box. 
58 ... 1905 ... Maple & Co, Ltd. 

59 ... 1905 ... A. Trinder & F. H. Capron. 
60 ... 1905 ... Frederick Alpe & J. G. Ward. 
61 ... 1905 ... G. M. Bottomiey. 

62 ... 1905 ... Savoy Hotel, Ltd. 

63 ... 1905 ... C. A. Sewell (the younger). 
64 ... 1905 ... W. Neve & A. Neve. 

65 ... 1905 ... C.S. Wakefield. 

66 ... 1905 ... F. Grainger. 

67 ... 1905 ... The Reversion Fund & Insurance Co, Ltd. 
68 ... rgo05 ... H. L. S. Richardson. 

69 ... 1905 ... Fieldings. 

7O ... 1905 ... Ch. Samuel. 

FI... 1905 ... W. H. Shaw. 

72... 1905 ... Redfern & Hunt. 

73... 1906 ... J. Lawson Co. 

74 .. 1906 ... J. E. Brearley. 

75 ... 1906 ... Middelten & Fraser. 
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108 ... 
109 ... 
IIO ... 
Lit «i 
TI2. su 
113 w 
Il4 ... 
TLS) ws 
116 ... 


117 


118 ... 
IIQ ... 
120 ... 
I2I ... 
122 ... 
123 


125. 
126. 


--. 1906 ... 
-- 1906 ... 


« 1906 ... 
« 1906 ... 
oe» 1906 ... 
«. 1906 ... 
«- 1906 ... 
. 1906 ... 
«. 1906 ... 
. 1906 ... 
.- 1906 ... 
we. 1906 ... 
«-- 1906 ... 
«- 1906 ... 
«- 1906 ... 
». 1906 ... 
»- 1906 ... 
«- 1906 ... 
.. 1906 ... 
w- 1906 ... 
« 1906 ... 
«. 1906 
w» 1906 ... 
.. 1906 ... 
1906 ... 
« 1906 ... 
.. 1906 ... 
we 1906 ... 
«» 1906 ... 
«. 1906 ... 
«. 1906 .., 
. 1906 
1906 ... 
1906 ... 
1906 ... 
1906 ... 
1906 ... 
1906 ... 
1907 ... 
1907 ... 
1907 ... 
a» 1907 ... 
1907 ... 
1907 .., 
1907 ... 
.. W. H. Bailey. 


1907 


1907 ... 
1907 ... 
ae ell bee 
.. Francesca Vickel,. 
ce 1907 . e 
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S. Bartlett. 

J. Horlick. 

Middleton & Fraser. 

F, Ellis. 

H. L.S. Richardson. 

J. Lawson, Co. 

F. Le Carter & Wilkinson. 
J. E. Brearley. 

Mi iddleton & Fraser. 
Tattersalls. 

F. H. Carter & Wilkinson. 
H. L. S. Richardson. 

J. E. Brearley. 

Middleton & Fraser. 

J. Lawson. 

E. A. Nicholson. 

Harman & Co., Ltd. 
Equitable Investment Co., Ld. 
F. H. Carter & Wilkinson. 
J. Woolfe. 

J. Horlick. 


... Braham Samuel & Philip Samuel. 


Ed. Lloyd, Ltd. 

Redfern & Hunt. 

F. E. Potter. 

J. Lawson & Co. 

The Great Lucknow Consols, Ltd. 
J. Woolfe. 

Apfel Bros. 

E. W. Townend & A. T. Thomas. 
Albion Alliance 


... B. Cohen & F. M. Iredale. 


J. E. Brearley. 
Fieldings. 

J. Lawson & Co. 
Francesca Vickel. 


R. J aques and F. W. Lucas. 
Fieldinge 
B. Cohen and F. M. Iredale. 
J. Horlick. 
Redfern & Huut 
Sigmund Apfel. 
Parsons Bros, Ltd. 


H.L.S. Richardson. 
John Woolfe. 
H. E. Wollmer. 


J. Gillespie. 
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[27 
(28 
[29 
r30 
C3 
132 
£33 
(34 
[35 
536 


ESF) kc 


138 
139 
[40 
141 
142 
143 


145 
146 


147 . 


148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 


IS4 ..- 


55 
156 
157 
158 
159 

60 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


166 . 


167 
168 


169 . 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
x75 
176 
177 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 


1907 .. 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 


1908 .. 


1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1909 
190g 
1909 
1g°eg9 


1909 
1909 
1909 
T9999 
1999 
19909 


1909 . 
1909 .. 


1999 
E909 
1999 


1909 .. 


1909 
1909 
1909 
19909 
1909 


- 1909 ... 
- I909 
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A. J. Wilson & Co., Ltd. 
R. Leslie (Levene). 
W. E. Nicholson. 
Middleton & Fraser. 
J. Platt. 
H. E. Woolmer. 
Richardson. 
Parsons Bros, Ltd. 
4 Lawson & Co. 
E. Brearley. 
a T. Bate. 
Emma J. Bailey and another. 


. A. T. Bate. 


Geo. Wigley. 


- Westminster Motor Garage. 


J. Horlick. 

H. E. Wollmer. 
Chas Fox. 

Arthur Thos. Bate. 


- L.C. Alexander. 
- Great Lucknow Consols, Ltd. 


R. Leslie (Levene). 


- A. T. Bate. 


F. L. Smith. 

A. T. Bate. 

Great Luckenow Consols, Ltd. 
Olsen & Cormeau. 

A. T. Dale. 

B.S. Thomas. 

G. Ratcliffe. 

R. Herring & Co,, Ltd. 

Olsen & Cormeau. 

Pearson Bros. 


- Jas. Atkinson. 


Gertrude Benson. 
G. H. Shore. 

L. C. Alexander. 
Wm Carter. 

F. W. Farmuloe. 


- Douglas Norman & Co. 


A. F. Smith. 


Olsen & Cormeau. 
G. H. Shore. 
F. L. Smith. 
W. G. Blakemore and F. Rowley. 
Gt. Lucknow Consols Ltd. 


- Beves & Co. 


FEF. D. Norman. 


197 ... 
ww IQIO ... 
we IQIO 
200 ... 
201 ... 
202 ... 
203 ... 
204 ... 
205 ... 
206 ... 
207 ... 
208 ... 
209 ... 
210 ... 
211 ... 
ZEA. nes 
214 cscs 
214 ... 
216° ss 
216 ... 
Pe ty ae 


218 


220 ... 
221 ... 
i 
223 ... 
224 ... 
225 
226 ... 
227 ... 
228 ... 


w+ 1909 .. 
ws EQO9 ... 
we 19OO ... 
» 1909 ... 
we 1909 ... 
we 1GOQ as 
«» 1909 ... 
ws. I1QOQ 
ww» 1909 ... 
ws. 1909 
.» 1909 ... 
+ 1909 ... 
. 1909 ... 
we IQIO 
» IQIO ... 
.. IQIO ... 
1 IQLO 

ws IQIO ... 
196 ... 


“@ 


IQIO ... 
IgIoO ... 


IQIO ... 
I9QIoO eee 
IgIo eee 


Igo 


IgIO ... 
IQIO ... 
IQIO ... 
IQIO ... 
Ig!IoO ... 
IQIO ... 
IQil ... 
IQII ... 
IQII ... 
IQII ... 


IQII 


IQII ... 
IQII ... 
IQII ... 


we IQIUI ... 
219g ese 


IQIl ... 


IQIt 


IQTI ... 
IQII ... 
IQII ... 
IQII ... 
IQII .., 
IQII ... 
IQII ... 
IgiI ... 
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.L. C. 

H. E. ar 
A. 

J 


... Jas Atkinson. 


Prince Gregorie Volkonsky. 


... Felthams Bank. 


F. Denning. 
G.S. Tinckler. 
A.T . Dale. 


... stuart Curzon. 


Jas Field. 

G. F. Rowe. 
J. Horlick. 

F. Denning. 
Stuart Curzon. 
D. Ramsay. 

J. Atkinson. 


.. J. Woolfe. 


S. Turner. 
J. Atkinson. 
J. W. Beaufort. 


... J. Woolfe. 


Burdett & Moore. 

F. Denning. 

Burdett & Moore. 

J. Horlick. 

Burdett & Moore. 
Savory, Pryor & Blagden. 
F. Lawrence, Ltd. 
Henry Sagar. 

Wm Miller. 

Hyman Lewis. 


.. G. F. Rowe. 


E. J. Lowe. 

J. H. Every. 

J. Horlick. 

E. Fewings 

Chatfield ee Son, Ltd. 


.. D.& W. Farmiloe, Ltd. 


H. Maidlow. 

J. W.S. Davies and Nellie Davies. 

Beves & Co. 

Helena Parker, G.A. Parker, A.A. Parker & P. B. Parker. 
Parsons Bros. 

Fieldings. 

Rebecca E. W. Gilbert. 

J. O. Palmer. 
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.. The Sussex Portland Cement Co, Ltd. 


F. Lawrence, Ltd. 

W. B. Peat & Plender. 

Beves Co. 

Powell Turner & Co., Ltd. 
Petition by Bottomley in person. 
P. Saunders. 

C. D. Allen. 


Baron Harris. 

S.S. Seal. 

L. Shaw (1914) Ltd. 
L. H. Kerman. 

The Standard Private Finance Co. of Irelaad, Ltd. 
R. Levy. 

A. Howitt, Ltd. 

Port of London Authority. 


H. D. Stratton. 

Catherine Yates. 
Reuben Bigland. 
S.& F.S. James. 


H. W. Howard. 
Sir Eric Ohlson, Bart. 
The Piccadilly Hotel, Ltd. 
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APPENDIX D. 


In order to appreciate the spontaneous humour of the 
following transcript of the shorthand note of the trial of 
Bettomley and Greaney, it is necessary to read the press 
report of what Bigland said at his trial at Shrewsbury on 
1gth February 1922, an excerpt from which is hereunter:— 


Mr. Comyns Carr: You say besides the £500 he owed you, the 
third prize to you was to be ‘‘ for services rendered.”’ What was 
that ?—Introducing a man named Greaney against whom Mr. Bot- 
tomley framed a case in the Law Courts. It was a bogus case, the 
same as this is. Mr. Bottomley arranged with Greaney that I was 
to print a libellous, scurrilous pamphlet containing extracts of the 
doings of Bottomley and then the latter was to sue Greaney for 
damages. The case came before your lordship and a jury, and 
Mr. Bottomley got £500 damages. (Laughter.) 

In answer to his lordship, witness said the pamphlet was written 
by a man named Norman. 

Then why was not Norman sued ?—I cannot say. 

Was he a rich man ?—I don’t think so; he hung around the Law 
Courts. (Laughter.) He is one of the Socialist people. I have 
seen him recently in the Law Courts. 

Mr. Comyns Carr: Did Mr. Bottomley explain to you why he 
preferred to sue Greaney than the real author ?—Yes; he wanted 
to get a verdict in the Law Courts to frighten everyone else from 
doing such things. 

Mr. Justice Darling: But why sue Greaney instead of Norman ? 
——Greaney was merely the figurehead. He paid Greaney £100 to 
be the figurehead. It was a framed-up action. 

Greaney had agreed to lose the action ?—He agreed to put in a 
nominal defence so that really Bottomley would only have to address 
the jury as to damages. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Whiteley said he was assuming that every thing Mr. Bigland 
was saying was what Mr. Bottomley told him. 

In answer to his lordship, witness said Mr. Bottomley got a verdict 
for £500 and costs, but really he paid £100 and costs to Greaney. 

Mr. Justice Darling: I suppose I summed up in his favour. 
(Laughter.) 

Witness: Mr. Greaney was so upset at the way Mr. Bottomley 
conducted the case against him that I had to take him out of court, 
otherwise there would have been a scene in court, because Mr. Bot- 
tomley did not carry out his plans according to what he told us. 
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Greaney thought there would be little said, but Mr. Bottomley’s 
beautiful and eloquent address to the jury was in such a style that 
Mr. Greaney was very distressed, and I had to get him out of court. 
I took him out just before your lordship summed up. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Justice Darling: And you say Mr. Bottomley got £500 
and costs, and then he made a gift of £100 to Greaney for his 
services ?>—Yes. 

Mr. Comyns Carr: Who paid Greaney’s costs ?—-Mr. Bottomley 
gave them to me, and I paid them over to the solicitor. 

That was one of the services you rendered to Mr. Bottomley 
ae was taken into consideration when you received the £1,000? 
—Yes. 


TRANSCRIPT. 


BOTTOMLEY V. GREANEY, in the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, July rth, 1918, before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a special jury. 

Mr. Bottomley appeared in person. 

Mr. Cecil Hayes (instructed by Mr. G. R. Cran, solicitor) 
appeared for the defendant. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY: In this case I am the plaintiff, and the defendant is 

a Mr. John Greaney, who is a printer carrying on business in Birming- 
ham. ‘The action is brought to recover damages for libel in respect of 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Horatio Bottomley Exposed;’’ my submission 
to you being that that pamphlet meant that I am a man of dishonourable 
character, of evil reputation, hypocritical, untrustworthy, and not fit to 
occupy any position in the public life of this country. The defendant 
has put in a Statement of Defence to which I must call your attention. 
You probably know that in an action for libel there are several lines of 
defence open to any person charged. He may say that he did not print 
and publish it ; he may say that it is true; he may say that it is fair 
comment on a matter of public interest; he may say it is privileged; 
any one of those pleas, if established, would of course entitle him to 
our verdict. In this case Mr. Greaney says none of those things. 
will tell you what his defence is. He says he is a printer carrying on 
business at Hurst Street, Birmingham. The defendant admits that 
in the course of his business he printed and published the words com- 
plained of and that the same are defamoatry. He does not admit the 
meaning I have attributed to the words. Then he goes on: ‘‘ Save as 
hereinbefore expressly mentioned he denies each and every allegation 
in the Statement of Claim,” and then he gives me notice of his intention 
by way of mitigating damages to read to you a letter which he delivered 
with the Statement of Defence, and as the letter does not in any way 
deal with the facts I had better read it to you now. The letter is from 
his Solicitors and is delivered to my Solicitors at the same time as the 
Statement of Defence is delivered. He says : ‘‘ 1 am instructed by my 
client to write you expressing his regret that he printed and published 
the defamatory matter set out in fe Statement of Claim, and I am 
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authorised to unreservedly withdraw any aspersions upon your client’s 
character therein contained. My client instructs me to say that he is 
willing to publish an apology in these terms or any other terms that may 
be agreed upon between us, such apology to be published at my client’s 
expense in such manner as your client may desire. My client wishes 
it to be thoroughly understood that he does not assert the truth of any 
matter reflecting upon your client’s character.””> The only question, 
therefore, you will have to determine, subject to anything my Lord may 
say later, is in the circumstances what damages, if any, I am entitled to. 
Now, gentlemen, before I come to the history of the facts of the case 
let me say this : No one recognises more than I do that in these days 
in which we are living a private citizen has no right to bring people 
from their business and occupation for the ventilation of purely private 
grievances unless the circumstances are of a very special character. 
In the course of my own journalistic work I am sometimes brought here 
as a defendant in libel actions. I always take that line for myself, and 
I take it fully as against myself here, and unless I satisfy you that I have 
brought this action only after the exercise of remarkable patience, and 
after the greatest provocation, in circumstances which left me no alter- 
native but to do it, I should consider that I was not justified in wasting 
your time or my Lord’s in going into this matter. Now, gentlemen, 
it would be affectation for me to assume that in some way or other you 
are not unfamiliar with my name. For a good many years past I have 
been very much in the public eye, and especially since the war com- 
menced. Both as journalist, and on platforms, I have taken, for good 
or evil, a somewhat active part in the way of what we call war propaganda, 
and, rightly or wrongly, I have taken a somewhat strong line in my 
attitude towards the Powers with whom we are at war. And when at 
my own expense and a great deal of trouble, I was travelling all over the 
country as a recruiting agent, frequently sleeping three nights a week 
in the train, doing my best to bring men to the Colours, I found myself 
being attacked from day to day and week to week. There appeared 
in a Scotch Newspaper, a Labour organ, called ‘‘ Forward,’’ an article 
which is the foundation of this pamphlet. I took no notice of that. 
Then the article appeared in pamphlet form with the name of the author 
on it, Mr. C. H. Norman, a gentleman undergoing a term of imprisonment 
for his attitude towards the Army authorities. _ He is what is called a 
Conscientious Objector. Mr. Norman was the author of the original 
article. ‘Through a Manchester firm there came the first edition of this 
pamphlet: ‘‘ Horatio Bottomley Exposed.’’ I found it everywhere 
I went, at Recruiting Meetings, at Public gatherings ; my business friends 
and private acquaintances were bombarded with it. I submitted to it 
for well over a year, when at last, in consequence of certain representa- 
tions made by me to the people who were publishing it, I obtained an 
undertaking that the type should be destroyed and no more copies 
should be sold. There I thought the matter ended; but only a month 
or two passed and the thing appeared again, with the same title, different 
shape and form, published by somebody in Cardiff it appeared with a 
Cardiff imprint, some firm in Cardiff whom we could not trace. Subse- 
quently, after that ceased, it appeared again with the imprint of a man 
in Bristol, the same title, the same pamphlet. There I was successful 
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in tracing the alleged printer, and he is in Court. All these pamphlets 
have been printed by men of straw, used as tools for somebody else. 
I discovered this particular man, who is a hawker and costermonger by 
trade, and he knows absolutely nothing about the authorship of the 
pamphlets. He says it sold like wildfire; and he made £60 out of it in 
three weeks. 

Mr. Justice DaRLinG :—We are only concerned with this particular 
defendant. 

Mr. Botrom.ey : Well, gentlemen, forget all about the hawker and 
costermonger, and the other editions, and come to the time when this 
particular pamphlet, with the imprint of Mr. John Greaney of Bir- 
mingham, circulated, sometimes gratuitously, sometimes hawked in 
the street for sale, and generally handicapped one in whatever work one 
was engaged upon. 

Mr. Justice DaRLING: In regard to what you said just now, I think 
I ought to say I do not look upon it as my business to interrupt you at 
every moment, because I do not know the facts of this case. When 
you mentioned that the man was a hawker or costermonger I thought 
you were speaking of this particular pamphlet, and this particular defen- 
dant. I did not gather that but the defendant is represented here. 

Mr. Ceci, Hayes: I appear for the defendant. I did not like to 
interrupt Mr. Bottomley. 

Mr. Justice DaRLING: It is your business to interrupt Mr. Bottomley 
unless it is something which really calls for my interference, which 
has not happened yet. 

Mr. Ceci, Hayres: Mr. Bottomley is so interesting that one is loath 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. Justice DarLinc: It is not your interest, but your client’s 
interest you have to consider. 

Mr. BoTTOMLEY: Iam sure my Lord will do me this justice, having 
been before him on many occasions, that I do try very hard to shew 
that even a layman can conduct a case in conformity with the proprieties 
and decencies of a Court of law, and J felt I was travelling a little bit 
outside to give the history of the case. I apologise for that. Now, 
gentlemen, at last we came to this particular pamphlet, and I have 
brought the defendant here. Whether we shall see him in the box or 
not I do not know, but anticipating possibility of not doing so, I availed 
myself of a procedure known to the law of administering to him what 
are called Interrogatories; that is to say, before the case comes on one 
party may ask another certain questions permitted by the Court, which 
have to be answered by him on oath. These are the two questions I 
put to the defendant: ‘‘ State the source from which you obtained the 
reports of the several proceedings referred to in paragraph 2 of the 
Statement of Claim and /or the name or names of the person or persons 
from whom you obtained or who supplied the same.” Perhaps I had 
better read his answer to that. ‘‘ In answer to this Interrogatory I say 
I copied the pamphlet from a similar pamphlet handed to me to be 
printed.”” And then the second Interrogatory : ‘‘ What steps did you 
take and if so when to verify the accuracy of the said reports or any and 
which of them?” He says ‘‘In answer to this Interrogatory I say 
none.” So there you have this defendant, a printer by trade, and 
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presumably knowing his trade, and knowing the risks of printing libellous 
matter, saying to you ‘‘Some one asked me to print this pamphlet.” 
He does not say who it was : we may never know; and I am advised I 
am not entitled to ascertain it by Interrogatory. ‘‘ Someone asked me 
to print it; I made no enquiries; I did it openly, carelessly, recklessly ; 
but now you are bringing me into Court J am prepared to publish an 
apology.” Gentlemen, in those circumstances I have to call your 
attention to the libel in question, and I only want to say one word more 
before doing so, or, rather, deal with one other aspect of the matter. 
First of all, let me say this, that, as many of you may know, I sat for 
some 7 years in the House of Commons, and I retired from the House 
of Commons some 7 or 8 years ago owing to purely personal reasons, 
and it has always been my ambition to overcome the troubles which 
compelled my retirement, and to return to Parliamentary work, and it 
is because I am hoping at an early date to do so—that is one of the 
reasons I brought this action here—that I felt it necessary to clear the 
air once and for all if I can of this sinister sort of talk that has been 
going about for years, men shrugging their shoulders wherever my name 
is mentioned, ‘‘ I could an I would,” and that sort of thing, by bringing 
before you the only definite defendant I can find. Gentlemen, I stand here 
through this action, as far as I can, to vindicate my past, and as I stand 
here and think of the cases which are not referred to in that pamphlet, 
I recall a scene in this very Court 24 years ago when, after a trial lasting 
in one form or another for 2 years, before one of the sternest Judges 
who ever sat on the Bench, the late Mr. Justice Hawkins, I vindicated 
my career up to that date. I can see the whole Jury walking in front 
of me and congratulating me, and the generous Judge calling me up 
and speaking a kindly word to me. ‘That is one incident which if you 
are going to give my past career in reports ought not to have been omitted. 
Once again in this Court I brought an action against Mr. Henry Hess, 
the great critic, before Mr. Justice Grantham, which lasted many days. 
I conducted it myself. Mr. Call, an eminent K.C., was against me and 
I obtained heavy damages. Years passed in connection with my last 
activities in the City, and again I found myself the defendant in a crim- 
inal prosecution. The present Mr. Justice Avory, perhaps one of 
the most distinguished Treasury Counsel of his time, conducted the case 
with, as he then was, Mr. Muir; that case lasted for three or four months. 
I think 150 witnesses were called, and in the end the case was kicked 
out of Court, and when it was subsequently referred to the Law Officers 
of the Crown to know whether they were to proceed further, they gave 
aunited opinion. I mention these cases, as I am entitled to do, because 
I feel it very keenly and deeply indeed that this pamphlet should be 
hawked about the country, dealing with five or six cases in which I was 
unsuccessful. The only question is whether this is a fair report of 
these cases. Now this pamphlet is called ‘‘ Horatio Bottomley 
Exposed,” and this is how it starts. It says : ‘‘ Mr. Horatio Bottomley 
is a person who has never ceased to claim that he is the best interpreter 
of the mind and morals of the ordinary hard-working decent ‘British 
citizen’ ’’—whatever other charge is brought against me, I hope it will 
never be charged against me that I set myself up as a public moralist, 
or interpreter, or protector of my fellow-men. I am not concerned 
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with them any more than they are concerned with me, so long as I do 
not outrage the laws of the country. ‘‘ Through his Journal ‘John 
Bull’ and through the ‘Sunday Pictorial’ he addresses millions of 
Englishmen on all kinds of subjects of public importance. In these 
circumstances, as Mr. Bottomley professes to stand for all that is fine 
in British public, political, and financial life, it is well that we should 
understand what kind of a man he is; especially as there is ample 
material from which an estimation of his character can be formed.” 
I agree there is. You will see how much of it they utilise in a minute. 
Now, pausing there, Gentlemen, it is obvious that what this defendant, 
or the writer of the pamphlet (that is the same in law) meant to say in 
this introduction was this: ‘‘ Mr. Bottomley has a big public through 
his paper, ‘John Bull’ and through the ‘Sunday Pictorial,’ and on the 
platform he addresses enormous numbers of people every week on 

ublic matters; do not listen to him, he is a humbug, he is a hypocrite, 

e is a man with a bad record, and when he poses as the interpreter of 
the spirit of Britain you can only apply to him the old saying that Patrio- 
tism is the last resort of rogues.”” Then he goes on: ‘‘ It would be im- 
possible to set out in detail all the interesting incidents in this man’s 
career; so we have selected a few of those matters which have been 
investigated by juries of Mr. Bottomley’s countrymen, or reviewed 
by learned and distinguished British Judges.” Now I ask any one 
of you gentlemen, as an ordinary member of the public, if you had that 
pamphlet put into your hand, and if you had not any other knowledge 
at all, reading it would not you say: ‘‘ Well, if this is Bottomley’s 
record he is a bad lot, and J certainly shall not trouble to read what he 
has to say, or listen to what he has to say, in future,”’ because it is to tell 
you the kind of man I am. And then the pamphlet goes on, dealing 
with, I think it is, five cases. The first is that of Murray and myself, 
tried before Mr. Justice Lawrence in 1909 nine years ago. Then there 
was the case of Master, which was tried before the late Lord Chief 
Justice, seven years ago, and then there was the Crippen case, and if I 
may say 80, my Lord knows a great deal in connection with this matter. 
It arose in 1911, seven years ago. Finally, there is the case of the 
action brought against Mr. Hogge and others, the present Member of 
Parliament, with regard to the bona fides of the competitions run by 
‘¢ John Bull.”” ‘Those are the incidents of my career which they have 
picked out as enabling you to know the sort of manI am. As a matter 
of fact they do not mention, dealing with the last case first, that not 
very long after that and not very long ago, there was an action before 
my Lord, as a matter of fact, impeaching the bona fides of these competi- 
tions, and when we came to trial Counsel for the Plaintiff informed his 
Lordship that the whole of their witnesses had failed to turn up, and 
they had made certain confessions to us that they had concocted their 
evidence. My Lord made some very strong observations on the matter, 
and suggested they might find themselves in another Court. That is 
not mentioned although it was given enormous publicity. You are 
simply left to infer—I will take it in that order—that after the trial 
before Mr. Justice Bankes, as he then was, the Jury found a farthing 
damages for us. It is a very short report. It says this: ‘‘ Quite 
recently this model of a ‘John Bull,’ this Mr. Bottomley,” — that 
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means myself—‘‘ who will burrow in any garbage, ventured to sue for 
libel in connection with a memorandum issued upon some of the 
‘John Bull’ competitions. That action was tried in November, 1914, 
before Mr. Justice Bankes and a common Jury.” Then it goes on 
and quotes something I said to the Jury. I am supposed to have said : 
‘The course this case has taken renders it incumbent upon me to ask 
you if you come to the conclusion that this is a libel upon me and a 
serious libel, as I submit it is, to give me damages with a heavy hand, 
as I have fairly become entitled to them..... I will leave the case in 
your hands, and I shall be bitterly disappointed if, before I reach the 
end of my journey’—(he was just beginning a recruiting campaign; 
recruiting for the British Army. Imagine it)—‘‘I do not hear vou 
have given me a verdict awarding reparation—for a wicked, cruel and 
cowardly wrong.” That was the demand of Mr. Bottomley; this was 
the verdict of the Jury :—(Q). Is the memorandum complained of 
defamatory to the Plaintiff Bottomley? (A). Yes. (Q). What 
damages? (A). One farthing.”” Now that is the whole of the 
report of that case contained in this pamphlet. Gentlemen, what do 
you think happened on the verdict? The Jury had retired for five 
hours, and a farthing being awarded, Counsel, as they always do in these 
cases, got up and asked the learned Judge to deprive me of my costs. 
What was the learned Judge’s answer on that? ‘‘ Certainly not. I 
should not think of doing so. In my opinion this was a case for sub- 
stantial damages, and I am not sure that the finding of the Jury is not 
perverse.” That is what he calls a true report of that case. 

Now the case preceding it, is a peculiar one; it is called the ‘“‘ Crippen 
Case.”” You all remember the man Crippen who was corvicted, and 
we all assume justly convicted, of a terribly foul murder. ‘John Bull,” 
of which I am the editor and therefore I take full responsibility, provided 
the funds for the defence of that man, and not only of that man but of 
a woman, or lady if you like,—I must speak of her with respect as she 
was acquitted—Miss Le Neve, who was charged with him in connection 
with that murder. ‘‘ John Bull” often does that kind cf thing. We 
briefed at our own expense the present Attorney-General, Sir F. E. 
Smith, who defended her and obtained her acquittal. We defended 
the man Starchfield at our expense and he was acquitted, and there is 
not a week in our lives that we do not contribute money for people 
who come to us and represent that lack of means prevents them from 
being defended in Court. Only last fortnight we were concerned with 
two very important Courts Martial, and so on. I do not want to hoist 
myself on any moral pinnacle and I do not say we do it from any human- 
itarian motive at all; we will put it down on the lowest level, that it 
is good journalism, if you like. We want ‘‘ John Bull ” to be regarded 
as something more than a newspaper, and as a sort of tribune of the 
people. Put it on that level. If there is a little touch of humanity, 
that makes it so much more pleasant to do, but I will not talk about that 
matter. Now, when a person comes to us in a sensational case like 
the Crippen case and says ‘‘ We have no money to defend the man,” 
is it a very remarkable thing that we should say: ‘‘ Well, we will 
defend him for you and find Counsel and legal advice and so on; but, 
if it should transpire in the course of the case that the man makes a 
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confession or anything of that kind, we think we should be the first 
people to have it when it can be properly and legally elaborated.”” That 
is my commercial bargain. I know of many papers of the utmost 
respectability who have done that in scores of cases. Now in the 
Crippen case ‘‘ John Bull ” provided the funds for Crippen’s defence. 
The solicitor acting for Crippen was named Arthur Newton, and shortly 
before Crippen was executed ‘‘ John Bull ”’ published something which 
purported to be a letter from Crippen, the contents of which do not 
matter at all. The letter was supposed to have been obtained by Arthur 
Newton, the solicitor, at his final interview in the prison with Crippen. 
The Prison Authorities, some of whom had been present at the interview, 
stated that no such letter was written by Crippen, and that the whole 
thing must be a concoction. That led to an inquiry by the Law Society, 
which is the authority over solicitors, into the conduct of Mr. Arthur 
Newton in that matter. The Law Society madea report. The matter 
came, as it does in those cases, before the Divisional Court, of whom 
my Lord was one, and ultimately Mr. Arthur Newton was suspended 
from practice for a certain time, the Court being satisfied that no such 
letter, I think, had been written, or that it had been concocted, or im- 
properly circulated. In the course of their Judgment, no doubt one 
or two uncomplimentary things were said about ‘‘ John Bull,” and the 
quotations here are not particularly inaccurate. They are not full and 
they do not contain a statement which was put before the Court, and 
before the inquiry, and which was well discussed, that although ‘‘ John 
Bull ’”’ was not a party to the inquiry we did send round representatives 
to the inquiry to tell the Law Society how we came to publish the alleged 
letter, that Mr. Arthur Newton arrived at our office and said: ‘‘I have 
just seen Crippen. He was not allowed to write a letter but he has 
dictated a letter.” Mr. Arthur Newton produced some papers from 
under his arm, dictated the letter to one of our typists and said: ‘‘I 
am authorised to hand that to you as a final message, from Crippen,” 
and he was remunerated for his trouble in the matter. That was our 
story. Thereupon their Lordships made some rather strong observa- 
tions, suggesting that Newton had not properly conducted the case,— 
that he had his eye more on the interests of ‘‘ John Bull” than on those 
of his client. My only complaint is that ‘‘ John Bull’s’’ own version 
of it was never mentioned in this pamphlet. 

Now we come to the previous case, and that is the most remarkable 
I have ever been in. It is called the Master case. It was a case in 
which a lady who was the executrix of her father, who had died at the 
age of 80, I think, brought an action against me claiming the rescission 
of certain stock and share transactions in which I had been concerned 
with her father on the well-known legal pleading of fraudulent mis- 
representation. It is a phrase which to my mind involves no moral 
turpitude or disgrace. At any rate here the allegation was that this 
old gentleman had been induced to part with large sums of money to me 
by means of false and fraudulent misrepresentations. Now, gentlemen, 
it is such a remarkable case as this: No leader appeared against me on 
this occasion; a less eminent member of the profession, a Mr. Ritter, 
was the sole Counsel for the Plaintiff, and at the end of the case for the 
Plaintiff I submitted to the learned Judge, Lord Alverstone, ‘‘there is no 
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case whatever to go to the Jury, no evidence of any kind.”” And what 
do you think his Lordship’s reply was? After thinking a moment 
and looking at his notes—this is all on the shorthand notes—he said : 
‘¢ Well, Mr. Bottomley, I am not sure; I am not quite certain that in 
one or two matters there may not be some kind of evidence to go to the 
Jury, at any rate I do not think I should be right to stop it.” I thereupon 
turned round to the Jury and spoke about 10 minutes, and said it was 
a ridiculous case, and it was a case brought by someone who knew nothing 
about the transactions; that they had heard what his Lordship had said, 
and if they thought there was a scintilla of evidence to go to them on 
any point I left it to them. His Lordship summed up. Well, gentle- 
men, it is so difficult sometimes in justice to oneself to observe all the 
decorum that one wants to do when speaking of such eminent people 
as the late Lord Chief Justice, but at that time—I must say this—his 
Lordship was in very bad health, and you can imagine my horror when, 
with that ruling ringing in my ears, he said to the Jury: ‘‘ If you find 
for the Plaintiff in this case, your verdict must be for thousands, not tens 
of thousands, or even tens of thousands.” Then his Lordship summed 
up to the Jury, of whom the foreman could hardly speak English—it 
was well-known in Court. 

Mr. JusticE DARLING: How do you say this is evidence against the 
Defendant, what the Foreman of the Jury said ? 

Mr. BoTTOMLEY: Only that the whole of the submission to the Jury 
and what happened afterwards is omitted from the report. 

Mr. Justice DARLING: It is something which the Foreman of the 
Jury said afterwards. 

Mr. Borromiry: It was said in Court. The Foreman of the Jury, 
if I may say it with respect, called his Lordship ‘‘ Mr. Darling ”’ and 
said, ‘‘ I do not quite understand what you are talking about.” 

Mr. Justice DarLinc: And he called Lord Alverstone, ‘‘ Mr. Dar- 
ling.” 

Mr. BoTTOoMLey: Yes, he called Lord Alverstone, ‘‘ Mr. Darling.” 
At any rate, the Jury found a verdict. 

Mr. Justice DarRLinG: You repeated what his Lordship said in 
ruling. Did you repeat it exactly? You said it was in the shorthand 
notes. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY: Yes. 

Mr. Justice DARLING: Did you repeat it exactly? 

Mr. BorroMLey: Verbatim. I have had occasion to repeat it 
many times. 

Mr. Justice DaRLING : If it is said in open Court on the finding of the 
Jury, and if it puts some complexion on the finding, you would be 
entitled to state it. If so. just read it from the shorthand notes so that 
we have the exact words. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY: It will be here in a few moments. 

At any rate, gentlemen, will you forget about the Jury for the moment. 
I am going to assume that this was a proper verdict. The Jury came 
back and gave a verdict against me for £50,000. I thereupon went 
to the Court of Appeal asking first of all that the judgment should be 
entered for me or in the alternative that there should be a new trial. 
That case came before the Court of Appeal, and upon this occasion 
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Mr. Ritter was reinforced by eminent Counsel Mr. Gore-Browne, and 
in the end the Court differed. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. the 

resident of the Court, delivered judgment to the effect that there had 
bess (again I quote from the Shorthand Notes) grave misdirection by 
the learned Judge, that I had been seriously misled and he was certainly 
of opinion that there ought to be a new trial. Lord Justice Buckley 
and Lord Justice Moulton took the opposite view. They took it on 
grounds which were a little technical, because they said that, even if 
there were misdirection, under some rule or other, the Court, if they 
were satisfied that no substantial injustice had been done, were not 
bound to grant a new trial. Lord Justice Budkley callad my attention 
to the rule and said, ‘“Therefore even if there was misdirection, whatever 
there was, I am satisfied no substantial injustice was done.” He 
addressed to me a very fervid reproof as to the sinfulness of indulging 
in these gambling transactions especially with old gentlemen, and as he 
is no longer on the Bench there is no particular harm in my saying that 
he formed the opinion in my mind that lie would have shone more 
brilliantly on the episcopal than the judicial Bench upon that occasion. 
However, there it was. The Court was divided—two against one—and 
the appeal was dismissed. Then I took steps to go to the House of 
Lords. Now it transpired in the course of the case in the Court of 
Appeal—it is all on the Shorthand Notes and most of it in the “‘ Times,” 
I believe—that the Plaintiff when she brought this action was not aware 
that certain shares I was charged with having induced this old man to 
buy by misrepresentation were exchangeable into another class of share 
and when that was established instead of going to the House of Lords 
the Plaintiff’s solicitor, a well-known solicitor in the City who can be 
called, came to me and said. ‘‘ We did not know this before,’’ and even 
Mr. Ritter with his own hand wrote a memorandum that this document 
having come to light all charges of fraud were withdrawn, and the next 
thing I heard was a day or two afterwards the Plaintiff recetved £10,000 
for a proportion of the shares of which the old man had been defrauded. 
Those are the facts of the case. 

According to this report you are led to think simply of the enormity 
of the transactions in which I have been concerned. If the Shorthand 
Notes had been correctly incorporated here or if the ‘* Times ”’ report 
had been correctly incorporated here, you would find that never was a 
Defendant more generous towards a Plaintiff than I was in that case. 
Counsel said, ‘‘I am in a difficulty because my real client is dead and 
everything must be found in his diaries recording the transactions.” 
Of course they could not have been read against me in the absence of 
the man who made them without my consent. I said, ‘‘ Put your 
diaries in and read anything from them,” and the diaries of the old man 
himself were read with my consent. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams 
could not help saying in his judgment in the Court of Appeal, ‘‘ There 
can be no question that this old gentleman knew thoroughly well what 
he was doing. He kept a most meticulous record of every transaction.” 
There is none of that in this account. It gives you a garbled version, 
and it quotes from the castigation I received at the hands of Lord Justice 
Moulton and Lord Justice Buckley as to the nature of these transactions, 
they expressing their view that the verdict was a just and proper one. 
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Then it says this: ‘‘ Extending to Mr. Bottomley a fairness that he 
is seldom guilty of extending to others, it is proper to say that Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams took the view that there should be a new 
trial as the learned Judge had misdirected the Jury in his opinion in 
some matters.” Then they quote a bit of Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams. There again I am prepared to prove by the production of 
the Shorthand Notes that I have in no way misstated this case to you 
when I say that Lord Alverstone used almost those very words, and Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams was strongly of opinion that there ought to 
be a new trial. Subsequently all charges of fraud were withdrawn and 
it was stated in Court and it was specially mentioned, and not a word 
of that is mentioned in this account. 

There is one other case, a case of another old gentleman, a man of 
about 70. He had had some transactions with me and obtained judg- 
ment for rescission of the contract on the ground that it had been induced 
by misrepresentation. I must assume again that it was a proper verdict. 
I evidently did misrepresent the value of these shares to this gentleman,. 
Those are all the cases selected, all relating to seven or eight or nine 
years ago, which are dished up for the edification of the public now. 
Then we get at the end of the pamphlet: ‘‘ With that we leave Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, only reminding our readers that nothing could 
be more conclusive proof of the rottenness of British journalistic and 
political life than the fact that such a man is ‘consulted’ by the rulers 
of this country, leads Press campaigns, and is hearkened to by thousands 
of well-meaning dupes in his endeavour to drive off the public stage 
any and every agency that stands for national sanity, working-class 
freedom and decency in public life.’ What connection there is 
between these cases and what evidence there is in them or anywhere else 
that I am concerned to drive off the stage any agency which stands for 
national sanity and working-class freedom unless it is this pacifist 
organisation, which I say is the genesis of the whole thing, I do not 
know. Then there is a note: ‘‘ The substance of this pamphlet 
originally appeared in the Scottish Labour weekly ‘Forward,’ and I am 
indebted to the editor for permission to print.” That note also 
appears on all the other editions, and therefore I assume Mr. Greaney 
simply copied the whole pamphlet just as he found it when it was put 
into his hands. 

Gentlemen, I do not know, having regard to the nature of the defence, 
exactly what course the learned Counsel for the Defendant is going to 
adopt. I am going into the witness-box, and with his Lordship’s 
permission I will adopt generally the statements of fact I have made to 
you. Iam prepared to produce the Shorthand Notes and the records, 
and am prepared to answer any question, because, although I am only 
concerned with proving to you that these reports are inaccurate and 
garbled, learned Counsel, although his freedom is somewhat restricted 
by his defence, is entitled to put to me any question tending to mitigate 
damages. It is said in this case that a man is not entitled to damages 
for a character he does not possess or ought not to possess. That is 
entirely for the learned Counsel. He will not mind my saying that in 
the very first case in which he appeared at the Bar I had the honour of 
being opposed by him (Cros v. ** John Bull”). My Lord may 
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remember it. Learned Counsel has had a great deal of experience since 
then, and it is for him, having tendered an apology, to show how far he 
is going to aggravate his offence, if he does so at all, by throwing mud at 
me in the witness-box. I am not afraid of it; I am accustomed to it. 
I have not met with very great misfortune through it in the past, as one 
realises when one looks calmly back on the past. It is entirely for 
learned Counsel to take what course he likes. I am going to step into 
the witness-box, and if he cross-examines me to show first of all that 
those are fair reports, and, secondly, if he likes, that even if they are not 
I am such a person as not to be entitled to damages at your hands, he 
can do so. 
Now, my Lord, I am going into the witness-box. 


Mr. HORATIO BOTTOMLEY SWORN. 


Mr. BotToMLey: Would your Lordship allow me to say that I 
adopt the statements of fact I made to the Jury by way of evidence? 

Mr. Justice Dariinc: Will you produce those shorthand notes? 

Mr. BoTTOMLEY: Yes, I will put in the shorthand notes. 

Mr. Justice DarLinc: I do not think you can do that. Just refer 
to the passages about what Lord Alverstone said in the Masters case. 

Mr. BoTtTroMLey: I will incorporate in my evidence the quotation 
from the notes which wil! be here in a few minutes. I repeat especially 
what I said to the Jury as regards the ruling of Lord Alverstone in the 
Masters case when I submitted there was no case, and which I will 
verify by the production of the shorthand notes. 

Mr. Justice Dartinc: As I understand, Mr. Bottomley, you do not 
allege that so far as these things are set out in the pamphlet, they are 
inaccurate reports of what took place so far as they go. 

Mr. BoTTOoMLEY: Only in the sense that on the face of them they 
omit the passages by asterisks which I submit gives a totally different 
meaning to some of the phrases. 

Mr. Justice DARLING: Otherwise when they say certain judges said 
things, they really did say them and they said more. They said some- 
thing before and something after. 

Mr. BoOTTroMLey: Yes, they said those things amongst other things. 

Mr. Justice DARLING: Yes, but they really did say them. 

Mr. BoTrroMiey: Yes. 


CROSS-EXAMINED BY Mr. CECIL HAYES. 


Q. After that answer to my Lord it will not be necessary for me to 
ask you many questions on this pamphlet as to the truth of it. Of 
course you know by my defence I am not pleading justification. 

A. Yes, I pointed that out to the Jury. 

Q. You know by that that I am not allowed, subject to what you have 
just told my Lord, by the defence to attempt to prove the truth of the 
libel. You understand that? 

A. Yes, I know that, but I think with my Lord’s permission you are 
allowed to do certain other things to mitigate damages. 

Q. That is for me. 

A. If you please, I am referring to Rule 36. 
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Q. Thank you. It is Order 37, if I may add that. 

A. Order 37, rule 36. 

Q. Now I want to ask you this : Have you come here to make money 
out of this printer and out of this case? 

I honestly have not made any arrangements as to its investment. 

Q. If I may say so, I think you are very wise. But you have not 
come here to make money, and that is the question. 

A. No. Iam happy to say I have reached a period once again 
when that is not a material consideration, but I have come here to try 
and get a verdict from the Jury which will emphasise the character of 
this libel without being vindictive or avaricious. 

Q. 1 quite agree with that aspect. You do not want heavy damages? 

A. It would look nice in print, but I am not very particular about it. 

Q. Perhaps they would not materialise if you were awarded them. 
You would not be anxious to ruin a small printer if he had printed this 
inadvertently, would you? 

A. I have an instinctive love for printers, because they are in m 
own line of trade, so to speak. I do not want to see any printer ruined. 

Q. Putting it shortly, are you going to ask the Jury to give you heavy 
or vindictive damages against the printer? 

A. No,I am not going to ask the Jury to give me vindictive damages. 
I think this printer should disclose his principal. If he does that, I 
should not ask for any more than nominal damages. I want to know 
who is really the hidden hand behind this pamphlet. 

Mr. JusTICE DaRLING: The last words you read from this pamphlet 
were: ‘‘ The substance of this pamphlet originally appeared in the 
Scottish Labour weekly ‘Forward,’ and I am indebted to the editor for 
permission to print it.” Have you sued the ‘‘Forward” or the editor of it? 

A. No, it would mean going to the Scotch Courts, and one is rather 
too busy to go to the Scotch Courts on a case like this. I have not sued 
them. One does not want to say anything disrespectful of the paper, 
but it is quite a little, obscure paper and it would be quite a waste of 
time to sue them. 

Q. But is not the Defendant Mr. Greaney equally obscure ? 

A. I donotknow. Iam told he has a decent business and is a man 
with a fair commercial reputation. I do not know much about him. 
I have never seen him. 

Mr. Ceci. Hayes: On his behalf I thank you for that testimonial ; 
it is acceptable. 

Have you the pamphlet of which you complain, because as you 
know we say in this defence we copied it from another pamphlet. Have 
you the pamphlet of which you actually complain ? 

Yes, I read a copy just now. 

Q. That has our name Greaney at the bottom, I think, has it not? 

A. Yes,—‘‘Printed and published by J. Greaney, Hurst Street, 
Birmingham.”’ 

Q. Will you look at this pamphlet printed by C. White, of 5, Cross 
Street, Bristol? (Same handed.) In answer to the Interrogatory which 
you have read we say we printed our pamphlet from this one of White 
of Bristol. 

A. No, you do not say that. 
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Q. No, we say we printed it from a similar pamphlet handed to us. 

A. Yes, by some man—you do not say whom. 

Q. It was not a woman. 

A. You do not identify this in any way in your Answer to Interroga- 
tories. You do not mention it. There is nothing to point to it. 

Q. We said ‘‘ similar pamphlet.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is the one with ‘‘ C. White, Bristol.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your opening you mentioned that there was one pamphlet 
with the author’s name, C. H. Norman. 

A. My solicitor has it. 

Q. The pamphlet of which you complain which we printed has no 
name ‘‘ Norman ”’ on it at all. 

A. No author’s name. 

Q. No author’s name whatever. 

A. No. 

Q. So that there is no indication who is the author. 

A. None at all, except it is word for word the same as that. 

Q. You have no evidence at all that we ever knew that Norman 
had printed a similar pamphlet, have you? 

A. No, so far as 1 know; I do not know whether you knew or not. 

Q. Iam not suggesting that this is true, but I ask you this in mitiga- 
tion of damages. Have you taken any action against any of these other 
ones which appeared years previously ? 

ill say no first of all, and tell you why, if you ask me, I have 
not. In the first case they gave me an undertaking to destroy the plates. 
That is the Manchester firm. They kept their word. In the case of 
White, now you enable me to say why and it would have been irregular 

ore. 
Mr. Justice DARLING: You say the Manchester one: that is the 
eee Press, Limited, Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 
. Yes. 
Q. They gave you an undertaking to print no more and destroyed 
ear payee 


. Yes. 

Q. That is the Norman pamphlet. 

A. Yes. In the case of the Cardiff pamphlet I could not trace the 
man at all. In the case of the Bristol one, what I said irregularly to the 
Jury I can say regularly now. I found him to be a hawker and coster- 
monger. I have subpoenaed him in case you might like to see him. 
He is here, and that is why I have taken no proceedings against him. 
He has apologised and made a full statement and I do not propose to 
proceed against him. 

heats Hayes: You have not taken legal proceedings or issued 
a writ 

A. No. 

Q. Now to go back to the paper from which we quote, having 
printed it, the Scottish paper—that 1s the paper which we say at the end 
of Nag peneniet it is printed from. 

. Yes. 
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Q. I will just ask you this which is the main thing in my submission 
o the Jury : What damages have you really suffered from the distribution 
of this pamphlet? 

A. That is a question which as you know better than I do is impossible 
to answer. I am not claiming special damages of any kind. I have 
suffered immense annoyance and inconvenience and abuse. I have 
had them shaken in my face when I have been addressing big meetings 
and have had them given outside halls when people came out, but what 
material damage I have suffered I cannot say. It has become so 
fashionable to libel me that perhaps none. 

Q. You say at halls you have been annoyed owing to this pamphlet. 
Has it been less possible to obtain standing room at any of your meetings 
owing to this pamphlet? 

A. It might have been if the hall had been larger, but I have not seen 
any sign of it up to the present. 

Q. Has the circulation of ‘‘ John Bull” to your knowledge gone 
noms ue per week owing to the pamphlet? 

. No. 

Q. Do you think it has gone down? 

A. It has gone down a little since we made it 2d. 

Q. But you are not prepared to say that the circulation of ‘‘ John 
Bull ” has gone down and you are the editor of ‘*‘ John Bull?” 

A. Yes, I am still. 

Q. You are not prepared to say that the circulation of ‘“‘ John Bull ” 
has gone down through this? 

Mr. Justick Dartinc: This is beside the point. He does not 
claim special damage. 

Mr. Ceci, Hayes: If your Lordship pleases. 

Q. I want to be quite clear with the Jury. Do you admit that our 
pamphlet, as regards the time and order in which the pamphlets appeared, 
appeared last? 

- Yes, I do; that is my complaint. 
I will not say in order of merit but in order of time. 
Yes, it followed the others. 
oe the first was about three years ago and ours is this spring? 
es. 
. You said something about the hidden hand. Do you allege that 
the author of this pamphlet has anything to do with the hidden hand? 

Mr. Justice DarLING: Do let us have done with that nonsense? 

Mr. Cecir Hayes: Mr. Bottomley opened it. 

Mr. Borromizey: I will leave the answer. 

(The Witness withdrew.) 

Mr. BorromLey: My Lord, subject to putting in the Shorthand 
Notes, which I will undertake to do—they have been sent for and I will 
undertake that they shall be handed in—that will be my case. 

Mr. JustTicke DARLING: It is only that about what Lord Alverstone 
said at the end of the Masters case. 

Mr. Botrromuzy: I will undertake they shall be putin. Meanwhile 
I have sworn to the accuracy of the statement I have made. I repeated 
it almost verbally. Subject to that and in view of the line taken by the 
learned Counsel I close my case. 
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Mr. Ceci Hayes: My Lord, I call no evidence. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY: Learned Counsel has put in three pamphlets. 

Mr. Ceci, Hayes: Oh no! 

Mr. Justice DARLING: You handed them to me and I have got them. 

Mr. Ceci, Hayes: Iam sure Mr. Bottomley will not take advantage 
of me after the kind way in which I have treated him. 

Mr. Justice DARLING: I will not let him. 

Mr. Ceci, Hayes: May it please your Lordship, gentlemen of the 
Jury—I am not calling any evidence—I shall be very brief in the few 
words that I shall have to address to you in this case, but I hope I shall 
be able to do one thing, and if I fail I shall be sorry, and that is, that I 
shall be able to change the tone of tragedy in which this case was opened 
by Mr. Bottomley asking for very heavy damages, to one, I will not say 
of comedy, but at all events of lighter vein than Mr. Bottomley opened 
with in this case. Whatever may be the result of this case, Mr. Bottom- 
Jey may leave the Court at all events with the certainty that in one 
respect he has performed a public service, and that is by the skilful and 
temperate manner in which he conducted his case, which may serve as 
an example to those people of high credulity who aspire to emulate him 
by the conduct of their own case. At first sight it may appear to you 
that I have a difficult task in asking you to fix the amount of damages 
you are to give to Mr. Bottomley in this case. I agree with Mr. Bottom- 
ley there is only one issue here. It is a question of how much damages 
you are to give him. The Defence to this libel which the defendant, 
this unfortunate printer who has printed it, has is that he has apologised 
as early as he could when he discovered what he printed; that he wrote 
a letter to Mr. Bottomley, the letter which Mr. Bottomley read, which 
I will not trouble to read to you again. ‘That letter asked Mr. Bottomley 
to know whether he could publish an apology ‘‘in any terms that may be 
agreed upon between us,” such apology to be published by my client 
at his own expense, wherever Mr. Bottomley liked, in any manner that 
Mr. Bottomley liked. T'his was sent, gentlemen, with our Defence; 
it was delivered; that gave Mr. Bottomley the right to publish it in any 
newspapers that he may think fit, as well as in ‘‘ John Bull.” However, 
Mr. Bottomley did not avail himself of that. He preferred to come 
here, and fight the case publicly in Court. No doubt he thought that 
he would get more publicity by it, and I suggest to you, gentlemen, that 
he has done this to-day, in opening the case as he did, in the fullest 
possible manner, without any opposition from me,—I was very careful 
not to interrupt him, I was very careful to give him the fullest scope to 
make the longest statement, and as amply as he could, in order that 
that might be some reparation for him when it may be published, and I 
think we know anything which Mr. Bottomley says is published very 
fully in the other papers. Now my only concern is this. I want to 
save this unfortunate printer, who is the defendant, from being mulcted 
in heavy damages in this case. Heavy damages would mean ruin to 
this man. I did not put him in the box, and there was nothing to put 
him in the box for. The Defence speaks for itself, and it would be 
wasting the time of the Court. I call your attention to one thing. 
Mr. Bottomley said in the witness box, if I remember rightly, that he 
was not out for vindictive damages. I rely on that, gentlemen, very 
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strongly, because when he opened the case, naturally thinking it over as 
one would naturally expect, feeling the anger of this in his eloquence, 
he used the expression ‘‘ I want very heavy damages.” 

Now Gentlemen, it is for you to say. The printer was only the 
printer, not the author, or writer, of it. He has copied this from another 

amphlet. These copies were handed to him in the ordinary way of 

is business; you can assume that this was a pamphlet. Printers are 
given a lot of things to print, and you may assume he copied this from 
another pamphlet two years after the original pamphlet came out. The 
next point I am going to put before you is this. What has Mr. Bottomley 
suffered in your opinion? What damage has he suffered by this 
pamphlet,—the last in appearance of a series of these pamphlets in about 
two years. What do you think he has suffered? Gentlemen, I am 
not going to say to you,—I hope I shall not convey that I am satirical 
or hysterical at his expense—I am not going to say he is not a man who 
cannot be libelled, because that has a very ugly meaning, but I put it in 
this way : I say he is invulnerable, (I will put it in that way) in respect of 
his being independent of libel, I may almost liken him to the Gods in 
that respect—in that respect I say he is invulnerable; he cannot be 
demand by libel in the ugly sense that his character is such. I will 
tell you why. I do not know whether he has got the heel of Achilles; 
we have never seen it, but he certainly has the armour forged by Vulcan, 
Where are the people who would come less to his public meetings on 
account of this public libel? Do you think that there would be one 
person less at the Albert Hall on account of this pamphJet. I doubt it. 
It is for you to say. Do you think that there is one reader less of the 
‘¢ Sunday Pictorial ’”’ on account of this libel? I doubt it. Gentlemen, 
do you seriously think, any of you, that the people would be diminished 
who look forward every Wednesday morning to their ‘‘ John Bull ” 
and Bottomley served hot for breakfast—do you think there would be 
less or more? Gentlemen, I doubt if the thing is possible. You have 
to consider that when you are taking into account what Mr. Bottomley 
has suffered. Gentlemen, will you, if I may suggest this to you, bear 
this in mind. I think it is a truth with regard to life that the bigger a 
man, the higher a man climbs on the ladder of publicity, the higher he 
clibms by being libelled. The bigger the man the greater a tonic is 
a libel and if aman is known well enough, I presume to say, and if 
he is big enough in the public eye, and if his influence is waning, the 
prcatest tonic in the world he has is a good strong libel. It revives 

im. 

Mr. Justice DARLING: Do I understand that it is your client who 
ought to have the money then? 

Mr. Ceci. Hayes: I am only mentioning this, Gentlemen, quite 
casually, in order that you may know. What has Mr. Bottomley 
suffered? Why,I presume to say that with a man as big as Mr. Bottom- 
ley in the public eye if his public influence is waning a libel revives him 
and brings him back. e have of late an example of that. Wild 
horses will not drag the name from me, an ex M.P. in the premier position 
who has actually been revived and brought back to life and rejuvenated ; 
I donot mention names. Gentlemen, that is the position of Mr. Bottom- 
ley. I make bold to say that even in this libel it would be a good adver- 
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tisement for him, and excellent for him. You watch ‘‘ John Bull ” 
next week, Gentlemen. Although the price is twopence, I venture to say 
it will be double the size, but I do not know whether I shall be reported 
in it as fully as Mr. Bottomley. Now these are the things you have to 
consider when you consider the damage Mr. Bottomley has suffered, 
when this poor defendant is asked to pay damages. Mr. Bottomley 
has very temperately when he went into the witness box said that he did 
not ask for vindictive damages. Through me for the defendant, I try 
to interpret that on behalf of the defendant to you, that Mr. Bottomley 
accepts the position that this defendant has taken up with an apology 
the fullest and most ample. The defendant is quite willing through me, 
and has done so already, to say that he does not attempt to aggravate 
this libel in any shape or form in attempting to prove that there is one 
word of truth in what he printed, not one word beyond the mere fact 
that he told my Lord that two or three things in these cases that were 
actually printed were correct, but he complained that there were not 
other things added to it. If you consider in your opinion that that 
should be something in mitigation of the damages that you assess for 
him, I think, Gentlemen, you will be taking a very reasonable, prudent, 
course, I won’t say merciful course, because I do not want mercy for the 
defendant, in awarding a moderate sum. I do not ask you for con- 
temptible damages, but quite a moderate sum following Mr. Bottomley’s 
own evidence in the witness box when he said, ‘‘ I do not want vindictive 
damages,” and I have no doubt my Lord will explain to you what is the 
meaning in law of vindictive damages; and then, Gentlemen, I trust 
you will be able to fix a sum so reasonable that it will quite satisfy Mr. 
Bottomley, plus this apology, plus the opening at length which he had 
to-day, which I am very glad he had the opportunity of making, and 
which I let him have without interrupting him. Taking all this into 
consideration I trust you will take a reasonable view of this case and not 
ruin this little printer, who is not the author and had nothing to do 
with the author of this pamphlet which did not have the name Norman 
on it. It may be familiar to some of you, and may tend to aggravate 
the libel with a name like that on the outside of it, but that is nothing 
to do with this more or less careless printer and the little pamphlet for 
which he expresses his regret, and apologises rightly, and has done the 
only thing he could do. He did not come here to waste public time in 
a case that might take days to finish. He did not take that course, and 
he asks you to take that into consideration when you are assessing 
damages. 

Mr. BoTTOMLEY: Gentlemen, I certainly shal] not detain you many 
moments. The learned counsel said to a person in my position a good 
libel action is a tonic. It depends partly, of course, upon the personnel 
in the libel case, how it is conducted, and how it shapes, and so far as 
the tonic is concerned I do not know whether any of you Gentlemen 
have expert knowledge on the subject but most of the tonic is dated 1909, 
and that is a very bad year for any tonic that I am at all partialto. There 
was some in 1906, but there was very little of it. As far as the tonic 
goes I certainly do not appreciate it. I may be libel proof, but 1 am 
not grateful to learned counsel for proclaiming that fact, which is an 
invitation to every small printer with nothing to lose to come along and 
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hurl libels at me. The fact that this is the last of four editions of the 
pamphlet to my mind aggravates the offence. When this printer 
printed this particular pamphlet, well, he knew at least there was one 
other like it, 1f he did not know of the other two, and you are not going 
to persuade me, or, at least, learned counsel is not, that when he was 
instructed to settle this Defence that steps were not taken to ascertain 
whether the reports are true or not. It is all very well for learned 
counsel to say he did not interrupt me in my opening speech, except 
on one occasion when my Lord did interrupt me, which I fully expected, 
and for which there was justification, I do not think the learned counsel 
had any reason for interrupting me. He certainly had the opportunity 
when I was in the witness box of taking each of these paragraphs and 
pamphlets and saying to me, and I certainly thought he would, ‘* Look 
at that and tell me in what respect is that paragraph incomplete and 
misleading ?””? That would have helped his Defence, but he did not do 
so, and he must have had his own motive for doing so. I am not out for 
vindictive damages; I am the sort of person who does not mind being 
hit at; I am no purist or moralist; I try to be what we know by the phrase 
‘‘a decent sport,” but at the same time I do not think little men because 
they are little men financially should be encouraged to hurl libels at 
other men trusting to their magnanimity not to make them pay for it. 
I do not disguise from you that what I want in this case is the public 
warning, I hope, to other people that these pamphlets must cease. 
According to the line taken by learned counsel it would be a good thing 
to come on with shoals more—never mind the paper restrictions ;— let 
them all come; I am Jibel proof, after all, a man in my position appre- 
ciates it, it is the elixir vitae—the very thing I want to buck me up; and 
there was a vague hint that if I am libelled sufficiently I might ultimately 
rise to the high honours which the unnamed public gentleman, thanks 
to public abuse, now enjoys. If learned counsel] guarantees that I will 
not ask for any damages, but it may have another affect; when I go back 
to South Hackney or to some other constituency electors may say, 
‘* Bottomley is all very well, but we do not like this nasty City record. 
Look at that pamphlet.” That is the sort of thing I want to stop. 
I am not going to make any fervid appeal for heavy damages. I have 
not gone out of my way to prove the inaccuracies in these pamphlets; 
I have not been invited to point out the extent of these inaccuracies ; 
one does not talk about that. I ask you to look at the case of a reckless 
printer copying something which he now admits to be libellous and 
untrue, making no enquiry whatever as to its truth, and hurling it at me 
in the hope I should extend to him the same immunity as I did to the 
others. There must be a point at which this sort of thing stops and 
without exaggerating the damages I have sustained, but putting to you 
the right of a public man to immunity from dishing up this dirty old 
stuff of years and years ago for no serious purpose at all, and to make 
such public work as I am doing less effective than one would wish it to 
be, I do ask you to give me such a verdict as would be a deterrent to 
other people and to remove the handicap under which I have worked 
= past few years. With those words I leave the action in your 
ands. 
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Mr. Justice DARLING: Gentlemen of the Jury, this action is brought 
by Mr. Horatio Bottomley to recover damages against the Defendant 
who is a printer at Birmingham. He is a not a well-known printer, as 
is conceded. He simply prints little things like this pamphlet which 
you have seen and which is a sort of thing which is not printed by great 
printers. It is a sort of thing which a printer with much business to do 
would probably not have anything to do with. However, he somehow 
found it to his advantage to print it, and he must take the consequences, 
of course. Now there is no doubt that the pamphlet contains libellous 
statements about the Plaintiff, and therefore I need not define to you 
what is necessary in order to constitute a libel. There are undoubtedly 
passages in this which do amount to libels on Mr. Bottomley, and there 
are in the pamphlet things which Judges, it is admitted, have said about 
Mr. Bottomley in the course of various cases in which he has been 
concerned, and it is not alleged that, so for as they go, those statements 
as to what the Judges said are not absolutely true. Mr. Bottomley went 
into some of them. He mentioned particularly what was said in the 
Crippen case. If I allude to the Crippen case at all it is only because 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I cannot accept as innocuous 
the proceedings which Mr. Bottomley says are common with newspapers 
(he admitted it as to ‘‘ John Bull,” and he says other newspapers do the 
same thing), and that is that newspapers are accustomed where there 
is a notorious criminal to pay for the defence of that criminal, paying 
his solicitor and paying for instructing his Counsel and getting him 
defended, and to make a stipulation that if the prisoner makes a confession 
or any statement they shall have it in order to print it in their newspaper. 
Now that is the very thing which was condemned in the Crippen case 
when the matter came before the Court of which I was a member upon 
the appeal of a solicitor, Mr. Arthur Newton, from a decision of the Law 
Society censuring him for what he had done in that regard. It appears 
by this very document which has been put in and this is part of what 
Mr. Bottomley says is accurately reported. Lord Alverstone said this 
upon this matter: ‘‘ The Statutory Committee of the Law Society found 
the following facts. The respondent Newton had on 21st November, 
1910, in the capacity of legal adviser to one H. H. Crippen, been per- 
mitted to visit Crippen when a convict detained in His Majesty’s 
prison, Pentonville, under sentence of death, and in abuse of the 
privilege then extended to him aided and abetted one Horatio Bottom- 
ley, M.P., the editor of ‘‘ John Bull,’ to disseminate in that publication 
false information in the form of a letter purporting to emanate from 
and be written by Crippen from prison, although as the respondent ” 
(that was not Mr. Bottomley but Mr. Newton) ‘‘ well knew no such 
letter in fact existed.””’ That had been done, and for that the Solicitor 
was punished. He isnot now ontheroll. It was for that that he was 

unished in that instance. Mr. Justice Bankes (as he then was, now 
Lord Justice Bankes) said this on the same matter, and it ts not disputed 
that he said it, ‘‘ The respondent, Newton, had been shown to have 
appended his name as a solicitor to a lying account of how that letter 
came into existence ’’—that is the letter written by Crippen or sup. 
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posed to be written by Crippen—.,,in order to defend the newspaper 
‘ Jonh Bull’ against the charge of having invented it.” Then some- 
thing I said is also quoted on the same page. As I said it myself I am 
not going to read it, but I read those other remarks because those are 
statements by two Judges who had dealt with that case which plainly 
show that if there ever was such a habit on the part of newspapers it did 
great harm as was revealed in the Crippen case. It is calculated to do 
harm, and I hope and trust no such procedure flourishes nowadays. It 
is perfectly obvious what harm it must do to a prisoner if his case is 
going to be conducted not in order merely to do the best for him but in 
order to make copv for the newspapers and so that cases shall be prolonged 
and shall be conducted after a fashion ordered by newspapers whose 
only interest in the matter is that if the prisoner says anything they 
shall get the first opportunity of publishing it. Now, gentlemen, 
with those observations which I felt bound to make because the Court 
of King’s Bench has, amongst other duties, the duty of protecting public 
justice and good behaviour, I turn to this particular case. 

In this particular case it is admitted that what was published by the 
Defendant contains libellous statements upon Mr. Bottomley—not 
that everything in the pamphlet is libellous, but that some of it 1s and, 
for the publication of those libellous statements, as the Defendant does 
not justify them, he must be accountable to Mr. Bottomley in damages 
which it is for you to assess. You must assess them having regard 
not only to the words themselves but all the circumstances of the case. 
Now the case has only been defended with regard to damages and 
defended on these lines. The Defendant has given notice under a rule 
or order, the number of which I do not know, but which is so familiar 
to Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Hayes that they are able to cite it without 
referring to any note or piece of paper, that he will call your attention 
to an apology which he offered to print and circulate as widely as he 
circulated the libel or more widely, because he would circulate it as 
Mr. Bottomley directed and on terms which they should agree upon. 
Mr. Bottomley did not take that offer. When you are asked to say 
that this Defendant must be punished and made to pay damages 
you must take into consideration that he has done this. Mr. Norman, 
the author of the article, who is a conscientious objector, did not 
print the article, but the printers, the Blackfriars Press of Manchester, 
apologised to Mr. Bottomley for prneng this thing. If you look at 
the two pamphlets you will see they are practically the same thing. 
What is published now is practically the same thing as what Mr. Norman 

ublished, except that the introduction by Mr. Norman 1s omitted. 

he Blackfriars Press apologised and agreed they would not publish 
any more. They said they would break up the type and they did so, 
and there was an end of the matter. Then there came a man who is 
said to be a costermonger of Bristol who published a thing printed by 
White of Bristol. I do not know whether the coster’s name was 
White—was it? 

Mr. Borromiey: Yes, my Lord. . 

Mr. Justice DaRLING: He published it. It was practically the 
same thing and the source of it by the Defendant is said to be a paper 
published in Scotland called ‘‘ The Forward.” These people having 
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made this kind of amends the Defendant printed it. With regard to 
the hawker, Mr. Bottomley says, ‘‘I did not prosecute him. He was 
a hawker and he did not go on hawking it,” and his penitence is displayed 
by his coming here to listen to Mr. Bottomley saying what he has to 
say about the present Defendant. He is suffering vicariously at this 
moment all the tortures suffered by Mr. Greaney. So much for the 
hawker and the costermonger. 

Now the Defendant has himself offered this apology and you have 
heard the words read : That they will publish any apology agreed upon 
and withdraw everything and publish it where Mr. Bottomley likes 
and be at the expense of it. Mr. Bottomley says: ‘‘ No, the 
thing has gone too far for that.’ He has told you why he cannot 
accept that mode of dealing with the thing. Of course no means of 
publication could be anything like equal to what is being done to-day. 
This case will resound round the world. The Plaintiff himself can take 
care of that. He is a journalist, and everyone who is interested in libels 
knows about this case. Now it comes to you to say what are the real 
damages that you may contemplate Mr. Bottomley has suffered. He 
goes about apparently holding meetings and advising people to join the 
Army. At the meetings he has found people supplied with these 
things. Apparently it is not going on now; apparently it is not now 
pursued : the thing has come to a stop, and no one suggests the Defen- 
dant since the matter was brought to his notice and since the writ was 
issued on the 19th April has published a single one of these things, so 
that Mr. Bottomley must have been since the rgth April at all events 
enjoying a very peaceful and agreeable time. At all events there is no 
evidence to the contrary. Now, gentlemen, you will take the whole 
matter into consideration. You are men of common sense. You 
have had the pamphlet. You can read it again if you wish. You have 
heard exactly what it is that Mr. Bottomley complains of. You have 
heard the sort of arguments that are used as to why the damages should 
not be heavy, and you must assess them at what you think they really 
ought to be. Will you take it into consideration? Your verdict 
must be for the Plaintiff, and it is for you to say with what damages. 


(The Fury retired at 12.15 p.m. and returned into Court at 12.30 p.m.) 


Tue Associate: Gentlemen, are you all agreed? 

THE FOREMAN OF THE JuRY: Yes. 

THe Associate: How do you find? 

THE FoREMAN: Damages for the Plaintiff, £500. 

Mr. Botromiey: I ask your Lordship for judgment and a certificate 
for a Special Jury. * 

Mr. Justice Daruinc: Yes. 


* Semble “Special Jury.” The Joke (sanglote violemment ) 
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